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SAMUEL AUSTIN HITCHCOCK. 


In these days of general social extravagance in living and 
of reckless expenditure of money for private and public uses, 
it is well to notice such honorable exceptions to the prevailing 
spirit and habits of the times as may serve to check these 
characteristic tendencies, recalling us to higher ideals of 
life, and to a juster appreciation of its true significance and 
worth. The record of such a life as that of Samuel Austin 
Hitchcock is here presented to the readers of the Congre- 
gational Quarterly, not because of its approximation to the 
highest ideal, so much as because of its contrast to present 
prevailing notions and usages. His is not a name, indeed, that 
will be associated with the great intellects or the heroic spirits 
that have, through their connection with the institutions of 
New England, exerted a world-wide influence on the thoughts 
and actions of men; but the organizations which his munifi- 
cence has originated or fostered will bear the impress of his 
spirit, and perpetuate his influence far onward into the future. 

Samuel Austin Hitchcock was born in Brimfield, Hampden 
County, Massachusetts, January 9, 1794. His father, Gad 
Hitchcock, was a native of Union, a town in Connecticut ad- 
joining Brimfield, and in early life served the usual apprentice- 
ship in the tailor’s trade with Mr. Gates, a clothier, of East 
Brimfield ; but for many years he was a hatter by trade. The 
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two occupations named were in those days more intimately 
connected even than in the ready-made clothing-stores of our 
modern New England villages. As these trades of the olden 
times failed to give him the means of livelihood, he evinced the 
universal adaptability of the self-reliant sons of New England, 
in his readiness to do any work that offered itself day by day. 
He was fortunate in his choice of a wife, Keziah Bates, daugh- 
ter of Lieut. Samuel Bates, of East Brimfield. Three children, 
a boy and two girls, shared with these parents the discomforts 
that a family in straitened circumstances must experience even 
in favored New England. The mother was a notable house- 
keeper, and the household thrived under her care. The advan- 
tages of New England social influences and home training 
gave such impulse and direction to constitutional good quali- 
ties of mind and body as to more than counterbalance any lack 
in social position. 


1 Rey. Charles Hammond, of Monson, Mass., a native of Union, Conn., fur- 
nishes most of the facts and references for the following genealogical table : — 

I, Luke HIrcHcock was a resident of New Haven, Conn., as early as 1644, 
six years after its settlement. There was an Edward Hitchcock at New Haven in 
1643. Matthias Hitchcock, who signed the Plantation Covenant, 1639, and was 
one of the purchasers of South-end Neck, came to Boston in the “Susan and 
Ellen,” from London. Very likely these were “three brothers who came over.” 
Luke Hitchcock removed from New Haven to Wethersfield, where he died Nov. 
1659, leaving widow, Elizabeth; and children, Hannah, John, and Luke. His 
widow married, Oct. 2, 1661, William Warriner, of Springfield, Mass. — See Sav- 
age’s Geneal. Dict.,s.n. N. E.G. and A. R., 14: 369. 

II. Luke Hircucock (son of Luke, I) was born June 5, 1655, made freeman 
at Springfield, 1678, and was sheriff of Hampshire County several years. He mar- 
ried, 1677, Sarah, young widow of Benjamin Dorchester. Had three sons, Luke, 
Ebenezer, and Pelatiah, and six daughters, all living in 1722, when he made his 
will. He died Jan. 24,1727. It is worthy of note that each one of the three 
sons had a son who graduated at Harvard College and became a minister of the 
gospel. Pelatiah’s son was Rev. Enos Hitchcock, D. D., of Beverly, Mass., and 
afterwards of Providence, R. I., who graduated in 1767; Ebenezer’s son was 
Rev. Gad Hitchcock, D. D., of Pembroke, now Hanson, Mass. Luke’s son was 
Rev. Caleb Hitchcock, of Union, Conn. These last two graduated in 1643. — See 
E. M. Stone’s History of Beverly. 

III. Luke Hircucockx (son of Luke, II) was born in Springfield, July 13, 1691 ; 
married Martha Colton, Jan. 26, 1720, and died in Granville, Mass.,1775. He had 
children, Caleb, Luke. The son Luke, born Feb. 22, 1724, was the great-grand- 
father of Rev. Edward Hitchcock, D. D., President of Amherst College. Theson 
Caleb was the great grandfather of S. A. Hitchcock, of Brimfield. This fact in 
regard to the common ancestry of the two men whose family name is so honorably 
connected with the history of Amherst College, was not known till after their death: 
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The boy Samuel was a dutiful son, a hard-working, indus- 
trious lad, and early in life supported himself by his own 
efforts. His necessities prevented him from enjoying the 
privileges of any higher education than such as the common 
schools of his town afforded. It was a deprivation that he 
keenly felt, as he saw one and another of his youthful com- 
panions enrolling themselves among the students of Monson 
Academy, and it had much to do with the special sympathy 
which he afterwards cherished for young men debarred by 
poverty, as he had been, from the enjoyment of advantages 
which others could afford. He attended school only during 
the winter terms ; working on a farm, “riding post,” or being 
engaged as “store-boy,” during the summer seasons. One 
winter, when he was seventeen years old, he was asked to take 
charge of a district school; and though the school had been 
somewhat notorious for the turbulency of the scholars, his 
administration was a successful one. 

The next year, March 23, 1812, he left home in search of 
employment more remunerative than any he could find in his 
native town. He afterwards told the story of his decision in 
this regard, which he was wont to look back upon as a turning- 
point in his life. Passing one evening the house occupied by 
Squire Williams, then the leading merchant of the village, the 


IV. Rev. CALEB HitTcHcock was born in Springfield, Jan. 5, 1721 ; graduated 
at Harvard in 1743 ; was ordained at Union, Conn., pastor of the Congregational 
Church in that town, June 21, 1749. His ministry there closed in 1758; and he 
went into mercantile business, but failed. He left Union, and died in Brimfield, 
Dec. 6, 1767. He married at Union, Nov. 30, 1750, Sarah Winchester. After 
Mr. Hitchcock’s death, she married Major John Thompson, of Palmer. Rev. 
Caleb Hitchcock left six children, Luke (from whom are descended several fami- 
lies in Palmer and Warren), Elizabeth, Martha, Molly, Winchester, Gad. Though 
from the published records of the Congregational churches of Connecticut, the 
cause is evident why he did not attain the same eminence in the ministry as his 
two cousins, traditionreports that he had naturally greater intellectual abilities 
than either. According to the town records of Brimfield, his death was occasioned 
by a fit of epilepsy. 

V. Gap HitcHcock was born at Union, Conn., July ro, 1766. He married 
Keziah Bates, Feb. 28, 1793. He died June 22, 1829. His widow died Sept. 24, 
1858. His children were Samuel Austin; Sarah Winchester, who died in early 
womanhood; and Eudocia Melina, who married Royal P. Wales, Esq., whose 
four surviving children, after an interval of four years since the death of their 
parents, are called to experience renewed bereavement in the death of their uncle, 
whose heirs-at-law they now are, as being his sole surviving relatives, 
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thought flashed upon him, “ Why cannot I give myself to busi- 
ness and achieve success?” Instantaneously came the response 
and the resolve, “I caz, and I wld.” With this devotion of his 
energies to a fixed pursuit in life awoke a consciousness of a 
power and a will to do, in itself prophetic of deserved success. 
At that moment was born within him a strength, a steadiness 
of purpose, of which his life had previously shown no trace. 
From that instant in that evening’s walk, in spite of his utter 
destitution of all means to accomplish his object in life, save 
what he found in himself, the path of this Brimfield boy was 
onward and upward. He had been a boy among boys, ready for 
all athletic sports, yet quiet, resolute, independent. He never 
was misled by the execrable maxim that “the greatest sinners 
oftenest make the holiest saints.” He ever rejoiced that he 
could look back upon a youth characterized by those principles 
and habits and that scrupulous regard for moral purity and 
integrity which must always lie at the foundation of any true 
success in life. He left home with one dollar, borrowed 
money, in his pocket, and all his spare clothing tied up in a 
blue striped handkerchief. As indicating the care he took of 
al that belonged to him or was intrusted to him, this iden- 
tical handkerchief was found among his effects after his death. 

He found employment with Mr. Bela Tiffany, of Dudley, a 
prominent merchant in the southern part of Worcester County. 
At the end of the year for which he had engaged, his employer 
called for his account. Most of the money due the young 
clerk had been drawn out and expended for his personal neces- 
sities; but his employer, taking the account, and satisfying 
himself of its correctness, wrote at the bottom, “For extra 
services during the year, fifty dollars,” and handed it back to 
him. That extra fifty dollars was the beginning of his accu- 
mulations. He deposited it at once in the savings bank, and 
it there remained to his credit at the time of his death. It has 
been said that “enthusiasts are men of one idea; heroes are 
men of one design ; they who prosper in the world are usually 
men of one maxim.” It appears to have been a favorite maxim 
with Mr. Hitchcock, as with other successful men of business, 
never to withdraw an investment. Such a maxim, to be pru- 
dentially carried out, necessitates of course great care in the 
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initial steps of any business undertaking, and thus serves to 
cultivate that fixedness of purpose which is an equally essential 
element of worldly success. It was at this period of his life 
that Mr. Hitchcock was brought into connection in various 
ways with men engaged in the manufacture of cotton and 
woollen goods. 

In 1820 he went to Boston, and formed a co-partnership with 
Matthias Armsby and Thatcher Tucker, under the name of 
Armsby, Tucker & Co. This was the first Dry Goods Com- 
mission House established in New England whose special 
business was the sale of the goods manufactured by the differ- 
ent cotton mills then recently established. It does not appear 
that any amount of capital was required, each partner agree- 
ing only to contribute “his best exertions for the general fur- 
therance, benefit, and management of the business”; yet 
when at the end of fifteen months the partnership was dis- 
solved, by mutual consent, Mr. Hitchcock received $3,000 as 
his share of the assets. A new co-partnership was formed, and 
the business carried on under the name of Tucker, Sayles 
& Hitchcock ; which firm, after the various changes through 
which it has passed, is now the well-known house of Gardner 
Brewer & Co. Mr. Hitchcock retained his connection with 
the business until 1839. 

Although those who knew Mr. Hitchcock in his early man- 
hood speak of him as one who exhibited almost perfect phys- 
ical development in form and carriage, his close attention to 
business finally impaired his health to such a degree that in 
1831 he left Boston, and went to Southbridge, to act as 
agent of the Hamilton Woollen Company. His management 
of the financial department of the business in Boston, and his 
previous experience in connection with manufacturing con- 
cerns, had admirably fitted him for the position of chief execu- 
tive in such an establishment. Though he found the affairs 
of the Hamilton Company in great embarrassment, yet he 
managed its business with such firmness, prudence, and energy 
that he soon saw gratifying evidence of its constantly increasing 
prosperity. This position, which he at first had reluctantly 
consented only temporarily to fill, till the suitable man should 
be found, he held for eleven years. He represented the town 
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in the Legislature during the winter of 1836, and from 1836 
to 1842 was President of the Southbridge Bank. 

By constant application to business his health was impaired, 
and his bodily infirmities increased until, in 1842, he withdrew 
entirely from active business pursuits. Having never married, 
but prizing and needing the comforts of a home, he returned 
to Brimfield, where he had in 1832 purchased a house for his 
widowed mother. With her, and with his sister’s family, he 
enjoyed for many years the restful quiet of a happy, well- 
ordered home. After his mother’s death in 1858, and the sub- 
sequent removal of his sister’s family, he continued to live in 
the same house, and in the simple, unostentatious, methodical 
style which long-continued habit had made a second nature to 
him. A judicious investment of his property during the many 
years of his retirement resulted in its gradual increase, while 
his habits of utmost frugality made but slight draft on his aug- 
mented resources. Thus he became possessed of a large fortune. 
Wealth, and the influence over others which it gives to any one 
known to possess it in abundance, made no change in his 
views and feelings. Like the patriarch Jacob, “a plain man, 
living in tents,’ Mr. Hitchcock preferred the seclusion and the 
simplicity of rural life to the hot fever of city extravagance. If 
ever questioned why he did not engage in the stir and bustle 
of the great centres of commercial activity, his reply was like 
that of Barzillai, the aged Gileadite of Rogelim, to King 
David's solicitations to take up his abode at Jerusalem, “ Can 
thy servant taste what I eat or what I drink? Can I hear 
any more the voice of singing men and singing women? Let 
thy servant, I pray thee, die in mine own city, and be buried 
by the grave of my father and of my mother.” In his own 
native town Mr. Hitchcock preferred to live till death brought 
to him release from life’s burdens, and he was buried as he had 
desired to be, “ by the grave of his father and of his mother.” 

His increasing feebleness had been specially marked during 
the last year of his life. When the portrait was finished which 
the Directors of the American Congregational Association had 
engaged to have taken of him for the library of the Congre- 
gational House in Boston, he seemed to be much affected by 
the thought of its completion, as if it reminded him of the 
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near completion of his own life-work. Early in the morning 
of the next day after the artist left him he was prostrated by 
an attack of heart disease, from which no medical skill or 
effort of friends could give relief. After struggling a few hours 
against his malady, complicated as it was with other forms of 
disease, he sank into an unconscious state. On Sunday even- 
ing, Nov. 23, 1873, soon after sunset, he reached the limit, or 
as Christian faith teaches us in more truthful phrase to say, 
the gate of life. 

The death of the aged, who have bound themselves to others 
by many family ties, seems often like the pulling of an ivy from 
the wall to which it has grown, so that its removal loosens the 
whole mass to which it clings; but Mr. Hitchcock’s death 
seems rather like the fall of some old tree, that has become a 
familiar landmark, from its having held its place by the way- 
side in solitary grandeur through the storms of many a year. 
Not soon can those familiar with his habits forget his appear- 
ance as he took his daily walk, talked with the children on the 
street, or interested himself in whatever might for the time 
engage public attention. Of spare form, of clear complexion, 
of mild blue eye, of pleasant though care-worn face, he had 
always for all he met a kindly greeting. Visitors who came, 
as was frequently the case, to solicit money for some benevo- 
lent enterprise, were agreeably surprised to find such kindli- 
ness of spirit and of manner in one whom they had supposed 
to be cold and stern, if not sour and repellant. If their request 
was refused, there was such sincere regret expressed, as to 
make it evident that the refusal was owing to consistency in 
maintaining an established principle of giving, rather than to 
any repugnance at the thought of parting with money accu- 
mulated by the savings of years of closest economy. As he 
had no one to fear, so he had no one to envy. He never took 
advantage of his social position to make another feel uncom- 
fortable by any assumed superiority. As he grew older his 
interest in the young increased more and more. Nothing 
gave him greater pleasure ordinarily than the sight of the young 
people gathering for their daily task in the school which his 
munificence had founded. 

It belonged to Mr. Hitchcock’s predominant tone of mind 
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that he should in his early years have marked out a course 
as best, because best fitted for himself; and that from such 
a decision of his own mind he was not to be turned aside by 
motives that might influence other men. The same kind ot 
natural qualifications and of special training is required for the 
successful conduct of large business concerns as for the gen- 
eralship ofan army. Cool-headedness in planning movements, 
not to say cold-heartedness in executing them, enter largely 
into a soldier’s and into a merchant’s qualifications for success ; 
yet honor is to either dearer than success. It was in keeping 
with Mr. Hitchcock’s ideal of whole-souled integrity, that in 
all his intercourse with others not the slightest manifestation 
of a malicious or a malignant spirit should ever discover itself, 
nor the faintest suspicion of impurity taint the honor of his 
good name. If this negative delineation of character may 
seem too commonplace, too deficient in brilliant traits to be 
worthy of any public notice, let it be observed that a power 
that can attract the gaze of a world by making the sun stand 
still in the heavens is not more marvellous in itself than the 
power that makes the sun know its appointed place, and vary 
not one moment from its appointed time day by day. 

Mr. Hitchcock belonged to what will always be called “ the 
old school” class of business men; he valued fairness and 
honesty above any pecuniary gain or personal reputation that 
smartness in taking advantage of another can give. No one 
who knew him, or who had any dealings with him, could en- 
tertain a suspicion that he would do anything dishonest or 
deceitful. In the management of his affairs he was scrupu- 
lously exact. If any one might hesitate to call him “the very 
soul of honor,” every one in doing business with him found 
him the very embodiment of mercantile accuracy. In his 
dealings, he insisted upon having what of right belonged to 
him, while on the other hand he failed not to render to others 
what he felt was justly their due. 

There are many to whom such a spirit in its strictness, un- 
modified by other and more sympathetic qualities, is an object 
of aversion and almost of abhorrence; but even those who 
would assign to generosity of disposition a higher worth than 
to a sense of justice must acknowledge that if one of these two 
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must be chosen without the other, there can be no question 
but that justice apart from generosity is unspeakably prefer- 
able to generosity without justice. 

In these days, when there is in high places and in low places 
a call for men of positive convictions and of sterling integrity, 
as strong a cry almost as went up from humanity eighteen 
hundred years ago for a Divine Redeemer, we are reminded 
again and again of those words of solemn inquiry, “ Never- 
theless, when the Son of man cometh, shall he find fazth on 
the earth?” In spite of all our multiplied means of culture, 
notwithstanding the acknowledged progress which the world 
has made in approximating the scriptural standard of mo- 
rality, the words of Solomon are as applicable now as in those 
days of an older, ruder civilization : “ Most men will proclaim 
every one his own goodness; but @ faithful man — who can 
find?” Sir Isaac Newton said of himself, in the humility of a 
truly scientific spirit, that whatever advantage he had over 
others was only the power he had acquired of holding his mind 
persistently intent on the solution of a problem,— that most 
rare power, which was in fact the secret of his eminence in 
scientific discovery, and of his personal greatness, as compared 
with the vast majority of men who regard close thinking as 
only irksome drudgery. Mr. Hitchcock’s power, that wherein 
he was superior to most men of the present day, lay in un- 
swerving fidelity, —a quality so plain, so unpretentious, that 
many fail to appreciate it. 

The strictness of equal and exact justice, which in some 
other men is modified by a genial, sympathetic temperament, 
was in Mr. Hitchcock modified by his sense of religious obli- 
gation. Wealth was not with him an object of desire for its 
own sake. He is not to be reckoned among “the covetous 
whom the Lord abhorreth.” He did not make gold his idol ; 
he did not slavishly bow his soul before money as the one 
power above all others; nor did he find his life in increas- 
ing “the abundance of the things” which he possessed. In 
many instances of even professedly religious men, who have 
brought disgrace and ruin upon themselves and their relatives 
by their dishonest practices under cover of their religious pro- 
fessions, there seems to be repeated the old classical fable of 
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the eagle, firing its own nest by the coal concealed in the piece 
of flesh which it had stolen from the altar of sacrifice. But the 
wealth which Mr. Hitchcock was so successful in acquiring he 
held as a sacred trust. Believing with Paul that “every one 
hath his proper gift of God, one after this manner and another 
after that,” Mr. Hitchcock believed that God had given to him 
a talent for saving money. Training himself to habits of pru- 
dent economy, he accumulated property by the slow process of 
adding a dollar earned to a dollar saved, rather than by any 
gambling scheme of risking a fortune for the chance of effect- 
ing an inflation of value. “A close bargain” would express 
his idea of legitimate business, as distinguished from “ putting 
up a margin,” characteristic of the stock exchange of to-day. 
His business ability was first marked, in this direction of at- 
tention to little things, in his being good as a boy at “ raking 
after,” and subsequently in his leaving no debts uncollected as 
hopeless. By this fidelity in gathering up the loose ends, in 
caring for the small matters of business as well as the weightier 
matters of the law, he laid the foundation of his business suc- 
cess. Fidelity in every known duty was his rule of life. He 
never compared himself with others of his fellow-servants, 
as having received ten talents or five talents, while they had 
received only one. He never entered into that mad strife for 
precedence, with its baneful spirit of jealousy and envy, which 
makes even a race-horse when discomfited suffer the agony of 
a broken heart ; but he felt deeply his own personal respon- 
sibilities, his obligation in God’s sight to be diligent and pru- 
dent in business. He meant to be faithful in his life-steward- 
ship; and we may judge as to what men say they mean to be 
or to do by what they really ave, and what they actually ac- 
complish. 

In the distribution of wealth, in which a consciousness of 
personal responsibility oftentimes involves men in as great 
perplexities as in its acquisition, and in regard to which op- 
probrium and obloquy, rather than appreciation and gratitude, 
are too often the fate of those who give in ways not agreeable 
to other people, Mr. Hitchcock believed it to be his duty to 
contribute to objects and institutions of established and per- 
manent value, rather than to those of only transient impor- 
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tance. If any are disposed to question the high measure of 
esteem accorded to such as thus give of their abundance, let 
it be remembered that He who commended the poor widow’s 
mite also thought it worthy of Himself to make His grave with 
the rich. He who from the poverty of His parents had only a 
manger for His cradle, yet from the wealth of the world re- 
ceived what true Christian affection cannot stigmatize as the 
empty honor of a tomb. He who gave bread as manna from 
heaven to weary, fainting ones in the wilderness laid down His 
own life, as the seed-corn is buried in the ground, that it might 
do more than suffice for immediate needs, might spring up into 
a living, fruitful growth, ripening golden grain for the coming 
harvest time of the angel reapers. 

Through the influence of Rev. Joseph Vaill, p. p., who was 
for years his pastor, Mr. Hitchcock became interested in the 
condition and prospects of Amherst College, and continued its 
steadfast friend and benefactor. His first gift of $10,000 in 
1840 was followed by others for various special objects, and for 
the general expenses of the college, till the whole amount 
reached $175,000. Through his friend, Hon. Linus Child, he 
learned to take a deep interest in the work of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, and his donations to that institution aggre- 
gate $120,000. In each of these institutions there is a Hitch- 
cock professorship, endowed through his beneficence. Other 
funds given were designed specially as scholarships to pay the 
term-bills of indigent students, or as a contingent fund “ for 
any general use in making these institutions a power for good 
in the world.” He took an interest in the relation which his 
benefactions sustained to each other. Hence, he founded an 
academy, gave funds for colleges, added to the endowments 
of theological seminaries, and aided in building houses of 
worship, — thus providing means for helping young men in 
their entire course of study, and securing for them, if preach- 
ers, houses of worship to give efficiency to their labors.! 

1 It is impossible to ascertain from Mr. Hitchcock’s papers the exact amount of 
his donations. In addition to those specified above, he gave to the Congre- 
gational Church in Brimfield $5,000, as “‘a fund to aid in the support of an Evan- 
gelical Calvinistic Orthodox Trinitarian Congregational minister” ; and $500 as a 


fund, the annual income to be spent in the purchase of books by the pastor for a 
pastor’s library. He gave a fund of $10,000, in 1855, to establish a school in 
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It was not a characteristic of Mr. Hitchcock to seek noto- 
riety through his gifts; indeed, he never once visited either 
Amherst or Andover, to examine personally into the manner in 
which his gifts had been used. He shrank from all display of 
self in any way. In deciding on the expediency of making 
any donation, the first question and the last question with him 
was simply one of duty, “Is this what I ought todo?” Yet 
this also is true, that the more he gave, the more freely and 
delightedly did he give what he thought he ought to give. Is 
not this the record of one who felt deeply his individual re- 
sponsibility, and regarded his life, his powers, his possessions 
as a sacred trust from God? “It is enough for the disciple 
that he be as his Master,” show in his life and character some 
of those excellences of spirit which in their fulness the Lord 
Jesus by His example and precepts commends and commands. 
Fidelity in life’s stewardship is the most prominent feature in 
Mr. Hitchcock’s character. This one side of his life stands 
forward in the general survey as that on which, as a corner- 
stone, was built up his one aim and his high success. 

He made a public profession of religion in connecting him- 
self with the Old South Church in Boston, June 23, 1827, 
then under the pastoral care of Rev. Dr. Wisner. He trans- 
ferred his membership to the church in Brimfield in 1838. 


Brimfield, free to all youth, whether residents of the town or not, desirous of being 
fitted for the business of life or for entrance to any college. By subsequent dona- 
tions this fund was increased by him till it amounted at the time of his death to 
$80,000. This school was incorporated by an act of the Legislature under the 
name of the Hitchcock Free High School. Its last published catalogue shows 
an attendance of over one hundred pupils, a corps of five teachers, a four years’ 
course of study in its English and Classical Departments, a graduating class of 
twelve. Mr. Hitchcock gave also, in 1871, $50,000 to Illinois College ; and in 
1872, $8,000 to Tabor College. He gave $1,000 to the American Congregational 
Union, for the erection of houses of worship. Just before his death he had 
pledged $5,000 to the Pacific Theological Seminary, of California; and about 
the same time he paid over to the Trustees of the American Congregational As- 
sociation $25,000, to be used in completing and furnishing that part of the Con- 
gregational House in Boston which is designed for the reception of its libraries. 
Every man of reputed wealth and benevolence must expect in these days to be 
harassed as well as favored by numerous solicitations for pecuniary assistance. 
Mr. Hitchcock’s papers show that he had given in small sums a large amount in 
response to such solicitations. His donations to institutions, as appears from 
published statements, amounted in the aggregate to very nearly $650,000, 
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Mr. Hitchcock was a great sufferer. Nervous debility was 
the occasion of deafness and distressing forms of dyspepsia. 
Prevented in his later years by his bodily infirmities from per- 
sonal presence in the meetings for worship or for business, the 
church always found his counsel a sure resource when in need 
of advice, and his purse a main dependence in case of extraor- 
dinary expenditure. Never demonstrative, he yet always com- 
ported himself in his daily habits of life consistently with the 
religious principles which he had in early manhood avowed. 
Rapture of religious enjoyment was foreign to his nature ; he 
neither expected nor experienced it; yet his love to his Divine 
Redeemer and to his fellow-men was not “cold and fitful as a 
winters sun.” His religion was more like the atmosphere 
than like the light, something felt but not seen; and felt, not 
as a thrill or as an inspiration, but as the gently-moving, 
steady-moving breath of life. Such deep personal religion was 
the mainspring of his character and conduct, more promi- 
nently so in his last years of quiet seclusion; such also con- 
stituted his support in death. “Serving the Lord with all hu- 
mility of mind,” “ with unfeigned faith,” he believed that to the 
faithful servant of Christ “to die is gain.” The last utterances 
which the writer, who was formerly his pastor, heard from his 
lips were in tearful avowal of his consciousness of sinfulness 
and weakness, yet also of unwavering hope of eternal life 
through the atoning love of that Divine Redeemer “who hath 
purchased His church with his own blood.” 


C. M. Hype. 
faaverhill, Mass. 
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THE HISTORICAL RELATION OF NEW ENGLAND TO 
THE ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. 


[Continued from page 407.] 


In the time of Governor Vane’s administration,! 1636, Mr. 
Cotton wrote to Mr. Davenport that the order of the Churches 
and the Commonwealth was now so settled in New Eng- 
land, by common consent, that it brought into his mind the 
New Heaven and the New Earth wherein dwells Righteousness.” 

Some of the best in the coming Revolution and Common- 
wealth were openly interested in Puritan New England colo- 
nization. Laud was disturbed by “such an universal running 
to New England, and God knows whither ; but this it is, when 
Men think nothing is their advantage but to run from Govern- 
ment.”® Yet so still was the work, and so quiet their influ- 
ence, that the Independents, as a party, were so obscure in 
1640 as to escape special mention among the “ Anabaptists, 
Brownists, Separatists, Familists or other sect or sects” in the 
Episcopal convocation of that June.* This peace was but the 
calm before the storm ; for the growing unity of the two Eng- 
lands, and their antagonism too, needed but the opportunity for 
expression. The lifeless forms and conventionalisms of centu- 
ries, the old walls of partition, undermined, gave way before the 
force of reason and the light of Scripture. The slow current 


1 His education in Mr. Cotton’s study, never forgotten by friend or foe, was often 
referred to ; for instance, in the Mercurius Aulicus, Dr. Heylin writes : “It was 
advertised this day, that on the death of Mr. Hampden [after Charlgrove field, 
June 24, 1643], whom the lower house had joyned as a coadjutor with the Earle of 
Essex, or rather placed as a superintendent over him, to give them an account of 
his proceedings, they had made choice of Sir Henry Vane, the younger, to attend 
that service, who, having hada good part of his breeding under the holy ministers of 
New England, was thought to be provided of sufficient zeale not only to inflame 
his Excellencie’s cold affection, but to kindle a more fiery spirit of rebellion in his 
wavering souldiers,” [quoted in Forster’s Statesmen of the Commonwealth. Harper’s 
Ed. 1846, 253.] 

‘2 Mather’s Magnalia, 1702; Book iii, ch.iv,§7. Life of Davenport. 

8 Letter to Wentworth cited in Forster’s British Statesmen, Life of Pym. New 
York, 1846. 161. Strafforde’s Letters, 1740, ii, 149, 169. 

* The distinction originated in 1612. ii, 49. Hanbury’s Judependents. 1.2. Dr. 
Heylin says: ‘“ Not long after the beginning of this everlasting Parliament, the 
Puritan faction became subdivided into Presbyterians and Jndependents.” Dr. 
Peter Heylin’s Hist. of the Presbyterians. 1536-1647. Lib. xiii, §§ 45, 61. 
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quickened with its volume. England was “at the confluence 
of two civilizations.” New England formulated the principles 
which secure freedom and stability without anarchy and des- 
potism. 

The keen looker-on and admirable letter-writer, Robert 
Baillie, notes the progress of Independency; on the 15th March, 
1641, he writes, “ All the English ministers of Holland who 
are for [the] New England way, are now here [London]: how 
strong their party will be here is diversely reported ; they are 
all in good terms with us. ... Our questions with them of 
the new way, we hope to get determined to our mutual satisfac- 
tion, if we were rid of bishops ; and till then, we have agreed to 
speak nothing of any thing wherein we differ. Mr. Goodwin, 
Mr. Hooker, Mr. Baronds, Mr. Simonds . . . all of them are 
learned, discreet and zealous men. . .. They and we differ 

. in that one thing . . . very small in speculation, yet in 
practice of very huge consequence, for making every congrega- 
tion an absolute and independent church.” Even so, Mr. Baillie. 
In December preceding “ Sey and Brook in the higher house, 
and these alone, and some leading men in the lower, were sus- 
pected by their inclination to the separatists, would divide from 
the Presbyterians . . . ; but so far as yet can be perceived, 
that party inclinable to separation will not be considerable ; and 
whatever it be, these and the rest who are for the Scots disci- 
pline, does amicably conspire in one, to overthrow the bishops 
and ceremonies.” 

At this critical period influential men solicited Mr. Cotton’s 
return to England, tendering “a ship on purpose to fetch him 
over,’ * but instead, Mr. Cotton “transmitted certain of his 
manuscripts adapted to existing exigences,” which were pub- 
lished with the title “The True Constitution of a Particular 
Visible Church, proved by Scripture.... By that Reverend 
Learned Divine, Mr. John Cotton, B. D., and pastor of Boston 
in New England. ... London, 1642”;*% and Zhe New Eng- 
land Way from that moment almost exclusively busied the 

1 Milton “ found himself at the confluence of two civilizations.” Taine’s Znglish 
Lit., Book ii, ch. vi, § 1. 

2 Mather’s Magnalia, Book iii, ch. i, § 23. 

®Hanbury’s Historical Memorials, ii, ch. xliii, 155. This was reprinted “ accord- 

ing to a more exact copy,” with the title 7e Doctrine of the Church, 1643. 
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Presbyterian pens and tacticians, till, says Dr. Heylin, in 1647, 
“they [the Scots] were stripped of all command by the Inde- 
pendents ... so easily, with so little noise, that the loss of 
their exorbitant power did not cost so much as a broken head 
or a bloody nose.” So early and effectually had the New 
England “ Commonwealth” reacted on Old England. 

“The English were for a civil league, we [the Scots] for a 
religious covenant,” says Baillie in his account of the visit of 
the English committee? to Scotland for help after the Parlia- 
mentary reverses in 1643. “ They were, more than we could 
assent to, for keeping of a door open in England to Indepen- 
dency. Against this we were peremptory.” He saw with a 
prophetic eye. ‘This seems to be a new period and crisis of 
the most great affair which these hundred years has exercised 
the dominions. What shall follow from this new principle, 
[the New England way of independent self-government] you 
shall hear as time shall discover.” I now quote the memora- 
ble words of the House of Commons, March 10, 1642: — 


That “the plantations in New England have by the blessing of the 
Almighty had good and prosperous success without any public ® charge 
to this state, and one now likely to prove very happy for the propagation 
of the gospel in those parts, and very beneficial and commodious to this 
kingdom and nation.” 4 


Then came the following eloquent document, memorable in 
the history of both Englands :— 


1 Hist. of the Presbyterians, 1536-1647. Lib. xiii, §61. Masson’s Afilion and 
History of his Times, ii, 598. 

2 On this committee with Sir Henry Vane, “ one of the gravest and ablest of that 
nation,” were the ministers Nye and Marshall, and Sir Wm. Armyne, of Osgodby, 
Lincolnshire, to whom William Wood dedicated his Mew Englands Prospect, 1634. 
Mr. Wood, the Countess Warwick, Sir Wm. and his lady, Mary, daughter of Henry 
Talbot, 4th Earl of Shrewsbury, were zealous friends of New England. — Savage’s 
Winthrop, ii, 212. Massachusetts Col. Rec., i, 128. Baillie’s Letters, No. 36. Sir 
William’s baronetcie, Nov. 25, 1619, cost £1095, but he could have bought 
soon after for £200. — Cal. State Papers, 1619-1623. pp. 97, 98, 196, 410. 

8 “ New France was colonized by a government, New England by a people... . 
The French crown founded .a. State in Canada, a handful of Puritan refugees 
founded a people in New England.”— Zhe Conquest of Canada, Harper’s Ed., 1850, 
I, iii, v. So Virginia was colonized by a corporation: but New England, after 
the happy failure of Popham, 1607, was planted by refugees from the mitre and 
sceptre, independent in thought and self-reliant in resources. 

*Hutchinson’s Hist. Massachusetts, 1795, i, 110-112. 
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“The expression of the desires of those honorable and worthy person- 
ages of both houses of parlament who call and wish the presence of Mr. 
Cotton, Mr. Hooker and Mr. Davenport to come over with all possi- 
ble speed, all or any of them, if all cannot. The condytion whearein the 
state of things in this kingdom doth now stand wee suppose you have 
from the relations of others, wheareby you cannot but understand how 
greate need there is of the healp of prayer and improvement of all good 
meanes from all parts for the seatlinge and composeing the affaires of the 
church. Wee therefore present unto you our earnest desires of you all. 
To shewe whearein or howe many wayes you may be useful would easely 
bee done by us and fownd by you weare you present with us. In all likely- 
hood you will finde opportunity enough to draw forth all that healpefullness 
that God shall affoard by you. And wee doubt not these advantages will 
be sutch as will fully answer all inconveniences yoursealves, churches or 
plantations may sustaine in this your voyage and short absence from them. 


Onely the sooner you come the bettar. WARWICK. 
W. Say & SEALE. Pu. WHARTON. 
MANDEVILLE. 
Ros. BROOKE. 
NATH. FIENNES. Wo. STRICLAND. Tuo. Hoye. 
GILBT. GERRARD. HENRY DARLEY, Cor. HOLLAND. 
THO. BARRINGTON. VALENTINE WALTON. ANTH. STAPLEY. 
RICHARD BROWNE. WILLM. CAWLEYS. HUMFREY SALWAY. 
HENRY MarrtTIN. JoHN GURDON. WILLIAM Hay. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. JOHN BLACKISTON. J. WASTILL. 
A. HASELRIG. GODFREY ROSSEVILE. 
Wm. MasHam.§ H. RUTHIN. GILBERT PICKERING. ALEX. BENCE. 
Mart. LuMLEY. Ro. COOKE. OL. St. JOHN. 


NATH. BARNARDISTON. SAM. LUKE. ISAAC PENNINGTON. 
AR. GOODWIN. JOHN FRANCKLYN. MILES CORBETT. WM. SPURSTOWE.” 


Happily, neither Cotton, Hooker, nor Davenport complied 
with the request ; for,as Hutchinson, to whom we are indebted 
for this great state paper, remarks: “ Had the churches, of New 
England appeared there by their representatives, or any of the 
principal divines appeared as members of the [Westminster] 
assembly, greater exception might have been taken to their 
building after a model of their own framing.” They did better, 
they sent written “constitutions,” and examples of their prac- 
tical workings. 

December 7, 1643, Baillie writes, there are ten or eleven 
Independents in the Assembly, “ many of them very able men,” 
as Goodwin, Nye, Burroughs, Bridges, and others. With Inde- 
pendency “we purpose not to meddle in haste, till it please 
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God to advance our [Scots] army,! which we expect will much 
assist our arguments”! A little later he writes, “The Indepen- 
dent party grows ; but the Anabaptists more ; and the Antino- 
mians most. The Independents being most able men, and of 
great credit, fearing no less than banishment from their native 
country if presbyteries were erected, are watchful that no con- 
clusions be taken for their prejudice. It was my advice, which 
Mr. Henderson presently applauded, and gave me thanks for it, 
to eschew a publick rupture with the Independents, till we were 
more able for them. . . . We indeed did not much care for 
delays till the breath of our [Scots] army might blow upon us 
some more favour and strength.” Feb. 18, 1644, “ The Indepen- 
dents put out in print, on a sudden, an apologetical narration of 
their way, which long had lien ready beside them, wherein they 
petition the Parliament, in a most sly and cunning way, for a 
toleration, and withal lend too bold wipes to all the Reformed 
churches, as imperfect yet in their reformation, while their 
new model beembraced. . . . This piece abruptly they presented 
to the assembly, giving to every member a copy: also they gave 
books to some of either House. That same day they invited 
us, and some principal men of the assembly, to a very great 
feast, when we had not read their book, so no word of that 
matter was betwixt us ;” and the excited Baillie exclaims: 
“God, who overpowers both devils and men, I hope shall turn 
that engine upon the face of its crafty contrivers, and make it 
advantageous for our cause.” 

The full title of this quarto pamphlet is “Au | Afologetical 
Narration | Humbly, Submitted | Tothe | Honourable Houses 
| Of Parliament | By | Thomas Goodwin | Phillip Nye | 
William Bridge | Fer. Burroughs | Sidrach Simpson | Lon- 

don | Printed for Robert Dawlman | M.DC.XLJI.” 
Its authors, “the five dissenters” or Independents of the 


1 Baillie’s hope was in the army. Jan. 3, 1644, he writes: “ Yet we hope in 
our God that our [Scots] army in England shall break the neck of all these wicked 
designs.” July 8, 1645: “If our army were in good case, by God’s blessing, all 
would settle quickly in peace.” July 15: “Our army... would be a pregnant 
mean ... to settle all these dominions according to our mind.” With “our 
army here this last year successful, we should have had few debates.” The 
weakness of our army makes “the sects and their friends bold and very insolent. 
The King’s party here is brought almost to nothing.” 
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Assembly, pay this noble tribute to New England: “We 
had the advantage of all that light which conflicts of our owne 
Divines (the good old Non-conformists) had struck forth in 
their times. Last of all we had the recent and later example 
of the wayes and practices (and those improved to a better edi- 
tion and greater refinement by all the fore-mentioned helps) of 
those multitudes of godly men of our own Nation, almost to the 
number of another Nation [New England] and among them some 
as holy and judicious Divines as this kingdom hath bred ; whose 
sincerity in their way hath beene testified before all the world, 
and wil be unto all generations to come, by the greatest under- 
taking (but that of our father Abraham out of his own countrey 
and his seed after him), a transplanting themselves many thou- 
sand miles distance and that by sea, into a Wildernes, meerly 
to worship God more purely, whither to allure them there could 
be no other invitement.” 

In 1647 the Independents had help! from an unexpected 
quarter. Soon after the repeal of the Acts of Edward VI and 
of Elizabeth, abolishing the Book of Common Prayer and sub- 
stituting the Presbyterian Directory, January, 1645, the Presby- 
terians got an Act prohibiting the use of the Book of Common 
Prayer, under penalty of five pounds for the first offence, ten 
pounds for the second, and a year’s imprisonment for the third. 
The flood of New England influence prevented any severe 
enforcement of this law, it not being “according to the law of 
God,” —the limitation which the cautious Sir Henry Vane 
had put into the Scotch League, as understood by him and 
the New Englanders, — “according to the Word of God.” 

Exposed to penalties as an Episcopal Dissenter, under the 
Presbyterian Faure Divino, Mr. Jeremy Taylor? published his 
Liberty of Prophesying ; showing the unreasonableness of per- 
secuting differing opinions, in which, as in Chillingworth’s 


10rme’s Memoirs of Dr. Owen, pp. 101, 102. 

2 Coleridge says that as soon as the church gained power Taylor “ most basely 
disclaimed and disavowed the principle of toleration, and apologized for the publica- 
tion by declaring it to have been a ruse de guerre, currying pardon for his past 
liberality by charging and most probably slandering himself with the guilt of false- 
hood, treachery, and hypocrisy.” (Literary Remains, iii, pp. 204, 250, with more 
quoted in Mr. Caldwell’s preface to “ Zhe Bloudy Tenent,” Pub. of Narragansett 
Club, iii, xii.) He was the son of a Cambridge barber, and in “splendid alliance” 
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great argument,! the oracular utterances of the fathers, coun- 
cils, and ‘popes sink and fade into mere private opinions, leaving 


with the throne, having married “ Mrs, Bridge,” an illegitimate daughter of the 
“Saint and Martyr” Charles I; in filial duty “chaplain in ordinary” to the 
king and then chaplain in his army; a favorite of Laud and an enthusiast 
for monarchy and prelacy: yet after the defeat of royalty and while a prisoner 
he used the safety bestowed by “the gentleness and mercy of a noble enemy ” to 
write his eloquent Déscourse of the Liberty of Prophesying (preaching). If we 
believe his apologist, Antony Wood, he was plied only by personal persuasion “ in 
this great storm which hath dashed the vessel of the [National] Church all in 
pieces ” and by which he lost his “living,” when he solemnly declared, “I ear- 
nestly contend that another man’s opinion shall be no rule to mine.” However this 
may have been, the highest admiration for his genius can only be equalled by our 
wonder at the facile temper and insensibility of the great preacher who so sud- 
denly and with his grand argument for LIBERTY before him, could utter the servile 
and debasing sentiments in his sermons of January 27, 1660, in the Cathedral 
Church of Dublin and before the Parliament of Ireland, May 3, 1661. He 
darkened the light of reason and conscience and bartered his convictions for pre- 
ferment from the polluted hands of his brother, Charles II, and so became 
‘‘ Jeremy, Bishop, etc.” His gloryishis shame. The Independent, John Milton, 
“preferring Queen Truth to King Charles,’ could say, “I am not one who 
ever disgraced beauty of sentiment by deformity of conduct, or the maxims of a 
freeman by the actions of a slave.” (Zhe Second Defence of the People of England, 
1654. Prose Works, Bohn’s Ed. i, 254.) “ Skilful to discern the signs of the times, 
and eager to improve every opportunity, and to employ all their art and eloquence 
to extend the prerogative and smooth the approaches of arbitrary power.” (Rob- 
ert Hall’s Christianity consistent with a love of Freedom. Miscellaneous Works, 
132, Bohn’s Ed. Read Orme’s AMfemoirs of Owen, 101-102.) 

1 Chillingworth, “the most exact, the most penetrating, and the most con- 

vincing of controversialists, first Protestant, then Catholic, then Protestant again and 
forever ” (Taine’s English Literature, B. ii, ch. v, § 4) framed his indictment against 
the Romish Church and its apes, on the principles, though without the name, of 
Independency. He proves the impossibility of ‘ Succession,” of certainty as to a 
‘true priest” or a “ true pope.” ( Religion of Protestants, 1637. Answer to Chap. Ll, 
§§ 63-70, 108, 109, Answer to Chap. VI, §§ 39-41.) He ever appeals to Scripture 
and Reason, thus: “This vain conceit that we can speak of the things of God 
better than in the words of God ; this deifying our own interpretations, and tyran- 
nous enforcing them upon others ; this restraining of the Word of God from that 
latitude and generality, and the understandings of men from that liberty, wherein 
Christ and the apostles left them; is and hath been the only fountain of all the 
schisms of the Church, and that which makes them immortal ; the common incen- 
diary of Christendom. . . . Take away these walls of separation and all will 
quickly be one. . . . Let them that in their words disclaim tyranny, disclaim it like- 
wise in their actions . . . and restore Christians to their just and full liberty of 
captivating their understanding to Scripture only.” (Answer to Chap. IV, § 16. 
Life of Chillingworth by Maizeaux, 1725, 115, 141). 

There can be no better service for Truth than an accessible and attractive 
edition of Chillingworth ; a preface, cross-references, and a thorough index are 
among the essentials, 
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the Churches of Canterbury and Rome with a footing as airy 
as that of the tortoise in Hindoo mythology. 

But it is nowhere recorded that after Mr. Taylor was “ conse- 
crated” as a bishop “ by the grace of God” and of the unclean 
Charles II, any of the victims under the Act of Uniformity — 
some of whom found refuge in New England! — ever received 
from his Lordship a copy of his Liberty of Prophesying. 

There are considerations ? in extenuation of early New Eng- 
land days on this point. For the colonists to admit Laud and 
his minions to the colonial franchise would have been suicidal, 
fatal to colonial existence: to exclude them was the only way 
of safety ; and self-preservation is the first law. It is difficult 
to see how else the dilemma could have been met. The other 
course would have been to swing wide the gates of the very 
citadel to the enemy. 

Again, not only was religious equality unknown to any code, 
but tolerance was held to be not only a sin, fer se, but the prolific 
mother of all evil, the unchaining of the Evil One. We can 
hardly conceive at this day of the clear head and steady nerve 
requisite to the avowal, much more the maintenance, of the 
then odious doctrine of religious equality. John Robinson and 
Roger Williams were brave men, and their disciples were 
heroes. “ Not until we have fully reflected upon the action of 
the Pilgrims,” says Mr. Hazewell, “and have compared it with 
the prevailing sentiment of their age, can we clearly appreciate 
the distance between their opinions and those of the rest of 
the world.” 

We have found that the hostility? to Plymouth Indepen- 

1Mather’s Magnalia, Book iii, De Viris I1lustribus, “of such ministers as came 
over to New England after the Re-establishment of the Episcopal Church govern- 
ment in England and the Persecution,” etc. 

2 Walsh’s “ Appeal,” pp. 50, 55, 435. Orme’s Memoir of Dr. Fohn Owen, pp. 


6, 499. 
% In Plymouth Colony in 1645, “after court and country had duly thought of it,” 
there was a large majority in both branches of the legislature, “to allow and 
maintaine full and free tolerance of religion to all men that would preserve the 
civill peace and submit unto government; and there was no limitation or excep- 
tion against Turke, Jew, Papist, Arian, Socinian, Nicholaytan, Familist or any 
other . . . yet notwithstanding it was required, according to order, to be voted 
. . . the Governor would not suffer it to come to vote, as being that indeed it 
would eat out the power of godliness .. . and make us odious to all Christian 
commonweales.” This was written as welcome news to John Winthrop of Boston, 
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dency was the germ of Massachusetts, and ought to remember 
that it was not natural or easy at once to be rid of the habits, 
prejudices, and spirit of the mother country! and of the Old 
World. 

Though in Winthrop’s successful state raid on Mrs. Hutchin- 
son’s speculative theology, and in the Westminster Assembly, 
force and numbers were opposed to argument and checked Inde- 
pendency, yet the glorious looking for more light of Robinson 
and Cotton and Williams was passing into the popular mind, and, 
says Dr. Orme, “ making some allowance on the score of ignor- 
ance and early misconduct, it cannot be doubted that to the 
principles of the Congregationalists, America owes everything 
she now enjoys of civil and religious liberty. The strength 
and excellence of their grand principles survived every danger 
and surmounted every difficulty ; they planted the germ of 
freedom which gradually arrived at maturity, and is now cov- 
ered with foliage and fruit.” 2 

Pursuing his inquiries further, as we have done, Dr. Orme 
might and would have added, that England, no less than Amer- 
ica, was indebted under God to the teachings and influence of 
these same New England men for her own political and reli- 
gious liberty. As good scholars go beyond their teachers, so 
Vane, Owen, Milton, Cromwell, and other leaders in council 
and in camp, sometimes lovingly chided New England for her 
shortcomings and infirmities. 

In their compact, 1620, the Pilgrims style themselves “ loyal 


As the more enlightened magistrate of Plymouth Colony, James Cudworth, some 
years later phrased the influence of Massachusetts, “ Plimoth-Saddle is on the 
Bay-Horse.” That Plymouth retained its love of freedom, appears in the letter 
of Woodbridge of Killingley, to Richard Baxter, in 1671: “The first members 
of the Church of Plymouth, the head town from which the whole colony is de- 
nominated, were (as it is possible you have heard) a swarm of Mr. Robinson’s 
church in Holland. And they have not yet thoroughly grown out of the catachezy 
that hung about them when they transported themselves into the country... . 
Many of them hold that the civil magistrate has no power in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, neither are churches to give accounts to courts, much less to councils, for any 
irregular proceedings.” — Hutchinson Papers. Ed. Prince Soc. ii, 172-175. 
Bishop's N. E. Judged. 1703. 160-171. 

1 So late as 1813, excommunication from the Anglo-Catholic Church disqualified 
as juror, witness, or for any act “to be done by one that is ‘probus et legalis 
homo.’” Act 53, Geo. III, 1813, in Trumbull’s LecZford. Note 33. 

2 Memoirs of Owen. 499. 
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subjects,” and so they were, but not according to Anglo-Catholic 
interpretation of servile obedience, of implicit faith in the 
“divine right ” of kings and of their “creatures” in church and 
state, nor in passive obedience to lawless will and irresponsi- 
ble power, such as John Hampden and Algernon Sidney would 
not endure: they were loyal in all the virtues that pertain to 
good citizenship ; but they knew what belonged to themselves 
as Christian men, and preferred exile to its loss. 

They were Englishmen,! “resolved not to lose their names 
and nationality” ; they loved England, “our Honorable nation 
of England,” but truth and manhood more, 

“There was no corner of the globe,” exclaimed Chatham in 
Parliament, May 26, 1774, to which “ the ancestors of our fel- 
low-subjects in America would not fly with alacrity, rather than 
submit to the slavish and tyrannical spirit which prevailed at 
that period in their native country.” 

Refused the royal seal, and to that extent thrust out of the 
national protection and thrown upon their natural rights be- 
yond the realm, — typical of the political philosophy of Amer- 
ica, — and 3,900 miles across the seas, the Pilgrims, with 
Christ's Gospel their only and sufficient charter, in wintry 
want and sickness “ begune some small cottages for their habi- 
tation; as time would admitte, they mette and consulted of 
lawes & orders, both for their civill & military Governmente, 
as y°® necessitie of their condition did require, still add- 
ing therunto as urgent occasion in several times, and as 
cases did require,” negotiated written treaties with their-neigh- 
bors, as an independent nation, and thus sprang into existence 
a “body politic,” with the elements of nationality, and its func- 
tions in healthy action, based upon a system of justice and 
equality yet unknown in the Old World? 

In his letter to the Countess of Lincoln, in 1631, Governor 

1 Winslow’s “ Hypocrisie Unmasked.” 88. 

2“ Neither Patroons, Lords nor Princes are known there; [in New England] 
only the People. Each Governor is like a Sovereign in his place, but comports 
himself most discreetly. They are, and are esteemed, Governors next to God by 
the people, so long as the latter please . . . the People have a new election every 
year, and have power to make a change and they would make a change in case of 
improper behavior.” — Petition of the Commonalty of New Netherlands to the States 
General, July 26, 1649. Documents Col. Hist. of New York, i, 266. “ Deane’s 
Bradford, 90. 
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Dudley wrote of them: “ After much sickness, famine, poverty, 
and great mortality (through all which God, by an unwonted 
Providence, hath carried them) they are now grown upp toa 
people healthful, wealthy, politique, and religious.”?} 

The successful experiment became a precedent, and roused 
dissatisfied England, generated new hope and that noble em- 
ulation that led to other free states, each ultimately a sanctu- 
ary for that Berean liberty which, under God, is the vindica- 
tor of Truth and Right. 

Mr. John Davenport,? one of Mr. Cotton’s converts in the 
London Conference, — one whose charity-money for the minis- 
try to the poor and destitute had been confiscated by Laud, 
as prejudicial to the spread of Anglo-Catholicism, and also 
as without royal or episcopal license, — with his friends Stephen 
Goodyear and Theophilus Eaton, established the Republic of 
New Haven. “My arm shall reach him there!” exclaimed the 
angry Laud, when he heard of Mr. Davenport’s escape to New 
England. Of the principles of the Republic of Rhode Island, 
which came into being as a place of refuge in Winthrop’s 
time, Gervinus says, in his Jxtroduction to the History of the 
Nineteenth Century, “They have given laws to one quarter of 
the globe, and, dreaded for their moral influence, they stand in 
the background of every democratic struggle in Europe.” 

Mr. Thomas Hooker, one of the Sempringham travellers, 
who in Holland aided the famous Dr. Ames in his Fresh Suit 
against the Ceremonies, yielded to Mr. Cotton’s suggestion, 
and, narrowly escaping the hierarchal pursuivants, they became 
fellow-voyagers to New England. Mather calls them “The 
Luther and Melancthon of New England.”® And here Mr, 
Hooker founded the Republic of Connecticut. He was also a 
leader in forming the confederation of the colonies.* 

? The Countess of Lincoln, Bridgett, daughter of William Fiennes, created Vis- 
count Say and Sele, July 7, 1624, and wife of Theophilus Clinton, Earl of Lin- 
coln; her brother, Nath’l Fiennes, was Colonel in the Parl Army. — Mew Hamp- 
shire Hist. Coll. iv, 224, and in Force’s Hist. Facts. Magnalia. Book iii, 135, § 6. 

2Neal’s History of the Puritans, Choules’ Ed. 298, 299, 306, 308; Masson’s 
Milton and his Times, Boston Ed. i, 287, 296; Bacon’s Hist. Disc. 85 ; Brook’s 
Puritans, iii, 449 ; Mather’s Magnalia, 1702. Book iii, chap. i, § 18, chap. iv, § 4. 

8 Mather’s M/agnalia, B. iii, 57-68. 


*In reference to this, Mr. Hooker wrote sharply to Mr. Winthrop in 1638, that 
his conceit “to refer the decision of a civil question: or controversy to whole 
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Thus within twenty or twenty-five years from 1620, England 
witnessed the fact of independent commonwealths, sover- 
eignties in fact, in a league offensive and defensive, “ by the 
name of Zhe United Colonies of New England” (May 19, 
1643), the model and prototype of the Confederacy of 1774. 
A combination of free states, an international league, and no 
king! A parliament without a mace, a church without a mitre, 
lands without manorial lords. “Bishop” Morell had left in 
despair as long ago as 1623;1 the arm of even a Laud was par- 
alyzed in its reach thither ;? feudalism in Maine was smothering 
in its own weakness ; and the vigor of this Commonwealth had 
been equal to the severe strain of the civil commotion excited 
by Winthrop’s bigotry and jealousy ® in 1637, — the great blot 
in the fair record of general welfare. 

And all this was the work of exiles from oppression in Eng- 
land, to whom the tyrant’s High Commission and Star Cham- 
ber was but a way to the pillory, the dungeon, or the fagot. 


churches cannot be safe, nor warranted by any rule as you conceive.” Found by 
Mr. Trumbull among the State Papers of Massachusetts, and published in the 
Connecticut Hist. Coll. i, 10. 

11623, Gorges “brought over... one Mr. Morell, who... had... power 
and authority of superintendancie over other churches granted him, and sundrie 
instructions for that end; but he never shewed it, or made any use of it (it should 
seeme he saw it was in vaine) ; he only speake of it tosome hear at his going away.” 
— Bradford’s Plymouth, 154. 

2Tn his paper on the Records of Massachusetts under its First Charter, p. 21, Mr. 
Upham quotes Collier’s Zeclesiastical History of Great Britain, that while Arch- 
bishop Laud’s Order in Council, June 17, 1634, enjoining the establishment of the 
National Church was generally obeyed, “‘ New England was somewhat of an excep- 
tion. The Dissenters who transported themselves thither established their own 
fancy,” —rather than Laud’s. The story of the Episcopal machinations against 
New England (Hubbard’s History of New England, 261-273, with Savage’s Win- 
throp, 2d Ed. i, 312, 320, 332, 333, 338, 358, 367) and Scotland equals a game at 
chess in interest. New England made the last move in the game, — Schactmatt ! 
the king is dead, at the hands of the Independents, Republicans. 

8 In his admirable Life of Sir Henry Vane (very freely used in Mr. Forster’s States- 
men of the Commonwealth, says Mr. Edward Everett in Zhe National Intelligencer, 
September 25, 1838), Mr. Upham says that “jealousy and prejudice ” organized 
the opposition to Vane (107, 108), that in its first open manifestation “it is im- 
possible not to recognize a more liberal and enlightened spirit in Vane and Dudley 
than was manifested by the other members of the court” (117). ‘ With the sup- 
port of Governor Vane and John Cotton, Mrs. Hutchinson was, for a time, enabled 
to protect herself against the persecution with which she was threatened in conse- 
quence of her theological sentiments, Winthrop ... led the opposition ” (142, 
143, 159, 160). 
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New England’s practical success in self-government and New 
England thought reacted with profound effect upon the mother 
country. England saw the facts, and, in her agony, looked 
thither for counsel,! got it, and followed it, till she too had a 
Commonwealth. 

Mr. Masson’s reflections on this colonial confederation are 
much to our purpose, and of great weight, being given after a 
careful review of the literature of the period ; he says: — 


“ An important change in the political system of the New England col- 
onies was accomplished in May 1643, only a week or two before the con- 
vention of the Westminster Assembly. This event, the news of which 
must have reached England just as the Assembly was beginning its work, 
does not seem to have excited much attention. Yet not only was it the 
first step towards the formation of the future Republic of the United 
States, but even on the English Church questions, which the Westminster 
Assembly had been called to debate, it was not to be without some imme- 
diate bearing. The sudden stoppage of the immigration from England, 
and the commencement even of a return-wave, had strengthened in the 
New Englanders the sense that they were in fact a distinct commonwealth 
depending on themselves for their future, and bound to look after that 
future [as they ever had done] by wise provisions.” ? 


When such statesmen as Henry Vane, Oliver St. John, and 
Oliver Cromwell, the immediate successors of Hampden and 
Pym, and the strong men of New England, like Cotton, 
Hooker, and Davenport, animated with one principle and one 
hope, were leagued against the common enemy —then the 
days of absolutism and irresponsible government were num- 
bered. The Revolutions of 1689 and 1776 must follow. 

Though remote from the great world in the forests of New 
England, Cotton and his brethren rendered greater service to 
the good cause than personal presence could afford, for from 
their studies went forth “words as a live coal to the hearts of 
many,” the great principles and arguments which fixed the 
course of things, and which Fairfax and Cromwell vindicated 
in the field. The pen moved the sword, and united they won 
liberty for the world. 

The little that is left of the private correspondence between 
Hooker, Cotton, and Cromwell affords a glimpse of the goodly 


1 See pages 3, 4. 
2 Masson’s Life of Yohn Milton and History of His Time, ii, 598. 
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fellowship between New and Old England as the glorious work 
went on. After a careful review of events in his letter to 
Cromwell, “28th of 6th, 1651,” Mr. Cotton says, “These 
things are so cleare to mine owne apprehension, that I am 
fully satisfyed that you have all this while fought the Lord’s 
battells, and the Lord hath owned you, and honoured himselfe 
in you in all your expeditions, which maketh my poor prayers 
the more serious and faithful and affectionate (as God helpeth) 
in your behalfe. In like frame (as I conceive) are the spirits 
of our brethren (the elders and churches of these parts) car- 
ried forth, and the Lord accept us, and help you in Christ. 
. . . As for the aspersion of factious men, I hear, by Mr. Des- 
borough’s letter last night, that you have well vindicated your- 
selfe therefrom by cashiering sundry corrupt spirits out of the 
army. And truly, Sir, better a few and faithfull, than many 
and unsound. The army on Christ’s side (which he maketh 
victorious) are called chosen and faithfull, Rev. 17. 14, a 
verse worthy your Lordship’s frequent and deepe medita- 
tion.”} 

And Cromwell, enclosing to Cotton, in a letter of Oct. 2, 
1651, a narrative of the defeat of the Scotch invaders, ex- 
claims, “ How shall we behave ourselves after such mercy ? 
What is the Lord a-doing? What Prophecies are now fulfill- 
ing? Who isa God like ours? To know His will, to do His 
will are both of Him. I took this liberty from business, to sa- 
lute you thus ina word. Truly Iam ready to serve you and 
the rest of our Brethren and the Churches,” and concludes, 
“Pray for me. Salute all Christian friends though unknown. 
I rest your affectionate friend to serve you, 

“ OLIVER CROMWELL,” 


About the same time Nathaniel Mather wrote from England> 
“’T is incredible what an advantage to preferment it is to have 
been a New Englishman.” 

“Tt is certain,” says Mr. Hallam in his Constitutional History 
of England, “ that the congregational scheme leads to tolera- 

1 Hutchinson Papers, Pub. Prince Society, i, 262-267. Carlyle’s Cromweil’s 
Letters, clxxxiv. John Desborough married Cromwell’s sister. Is his letter to 


Cotton lost? The allusions and references in this letter are fully elucidated by 
Mr. Carlyle. 
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tion ”;1 but the spirit of Independency, intolerant of all oppres- 
sion, diffused itself through the whole body of affairs, and 
showed itself impatient of civil wrongs, though hoary 
with age, and of oppressions and inconveniences, though so 
long endured and so venerable for their antiquity that cus- 
tom had even endeared them. The legislators of 1641 struck 
at all courts which had become odious or burdensome. The 
Star Chamber, Requests, High Commission, the ecclesiastical 
Courts, the Councils of Wales and of the North fell before 
them ; and great was the wrath thereat. The Presbyterian 
Edwards? denounces the sectaries [Independents] as “ guilty 
of insufferable Insolencies, horrible affronts to authority, and 
of strange outrages against . . . the Common Law as coming 
from the Devill, . . . in divers pamphlets within these last two 
years,” and cites in proof A Remonstrance to their owne House 
of Commons, in which they say, “ The greatest mischief of 
all, and the oppressive bondage of England . . . an unfathom- 
able gulf, is the Law practices in Westminster Hall; .. . there 
is neither end nor bottom of them, so many uncertainties, for- 
malities, punctilios, and what is worse .. . all the entries and 
proceedings in. . . language not one of a thousand of my 
native countrymen understand. ... The King’s Writ that 
summons a parliament, implying the establishment of religion, 
shows that we remain under the Norman yoke of an unlawful 
power from which we ought to free ourselves. Ye know the 
laws of this nation are unworthy a free people, and deserve 
from first to last to be considered, and reduced to an agree- 
ment with common equity and right reason, which ought to 
be the form and life of every Government.” “’T is evident,” says 


1 Murray’s Ed. 1855, ii, 202. Dr. Adam Smith regards the Independent 
polity as “ productive of the most philosophical good temper and moderation with 
regard to every sort of religious principle.” 

2 Gangraena, 1646, 194. Thomas Edwards, an Episcopal clergyman, and next 
a Presbyterian, bitterly opposed the Independents and wrote a Zyreatise against Tol- 
eration... the last and strongest hold of Satan, 1647. 

Another, Dr. John Bastwick, a captain in the Presbyterian army, who had been 
released by Parliament from perpetual imprisonment and a fine of £5,000, Laud’s 
Star-Chamber punishment for opposing the Anglo-Catholic Claim of Fure Divino,— 
(his ears, clipped by the Apostolic Laud, could not be repaired), in 1646 denounced 
“‘Independency as not God’s ordinance . . . brought out from Holland and New 
England... darkening truth and disorganizing all things.” 
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Edwards, “ the sectaries aim at a total change of the lawes and 
customs of this kingdom ... yea, they have pleaded for the 
King to be deposed and justice to be done upon him as the 
grand murtherer of England . . . and monarchie turned 
into a democracie.” } 

Mr. Peters was early and earnest for this Reformation, sug- 
gested many of the most important reforms, and Cromwell 
promoted it. In 1651, December 30, Parliament appointed a 
Committee to consider and present to the House the names of 
fit persons out of the House to consider the inconveniences, 
delays, charges, and irregularities in proceedings at law, and 
“the speediest way to reform the same”; and on the 2oth of 
January they reported the names of twenty-one, of whom Mr. 
[Matthew] Hale was the first named, Sir Henry Blunt, Major 
General Desborough, Mr. Hugh Peters, Mr. Rushworth, Spar- 
row, and Sir Antony Ashley Cooper, afterwards Lord Shafts- 
bury, was the last. The main points in their Report related to 
marriage before magistrates, County Registry of Deeds, wills 
and administrations, parish registry of births, marriages, and 
deaths, local, elective magistracy and tables of legal fees. All 
this had been done in New England from the outset, and by 
declaratory statutes in Massachusetts in 1639 and 1640, with 
the exception of marriage ; for it was said “to raise up laws by 
practice and custom had been no transgression [of our colonial 
charter] as in our church discipline, and in matters of mar- 
riage. To make a law that marriages should not be solemnized 
by ministers is repugnant to the laws of England ; but to bring 
it to a custom by practice for the magistrates to perform it, is 
no law made repugnant,” etc.” 

New England was distinctively the leader in this Law Re- 
form and its regenerating influence. In his essay before the 

1“ A chaos of Anarchy, Libertinism, and popular confusion . . . now covereth 
the face of this kingdome, . . . wherein all errors and sects cover their heads under 
the catholic Buckler of /udependency, . . . which all men in all Societies natu- 
rally love and seek after.” — Sermon before the House of Lords, 28 May, 1645, for 
solemnand publick Humiliation. By Alexander Henderson, minister at Edinburgh. 

2 Whitelock’s Memorials, 519, 520. Somers’ Tracts, vi, 177-245. Plymouth Col. 
Records ; Massachusetts Col. Rec., Sept. 9, 1630, Oct. 7, 1640. Winthrop’s Four- 
nal, 1639 ; i, 389, quoted in Dean’s Memoir of Nathaniel Ward, 1868, ch. v. Bur- 
ton’s Diary, 1657-8. Note. Peter’s Last Legacy to his Daughter. London, 1660, 
Boston, 1717, 83-85. 
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Juridical Society, Anticipations under the Commonwealth of 
Changes in the Law, Mr. Robinson says, “The goodness of 
the laws of Charles II [of the Commonwealth], contrasted with 
the badness of his government, has drawn a compliment from 
Blackstone, epigrams from Burke and Fox, and a paradox from 
Buckle. An inquiry into the source of these laws may show 
that the paradox is unreal, the epigrams unfounded, the com- 
pliment due to the Republicans; that they, in redressing 
grievances which from the time of James and Bacon had been 
fostering rebellion, forestalled the law-reformers, not of the 
Restoration only, but of our own age.” The tribute is due to 
New England; for as early as 1636, May 25, Massachusetts 
appointed Henry Vane, John Winthrop, Thomas Dudley, 
John Haynes, and Richard Bellingham, civilians, John Cotton, 
Hugh Peters, and Thomas Shepard, ministers, a committee “ to 


.make a draught of laws agreeable to the Word of God, which 


may be the Fundamentalls of this Commonwealth.” Mr. Cotton 
prepared “a body of fundamentalls according to the judicial laws 
of the Jews,” submitted to the General Court in the next Octo- 
ber. This was published in London in 1641, under the title 
of An Adstract of Lawes of New England as they are now 
established, possibly! by Thomas Lechford, of Clements Inne, 
who, with Hugh Peter, had just returned from New England, 
whither he had retired for about four years after the hazardous 
service as solicitor for Prynne in his trial before the Star Cham- 
ber for publishing his H7zstrio-Mastix, 1633, a “libel” on Laud’s 
ritualistic superstitions and High Church innovations. Soon 
after, early in 1642, Lechford published further Mewes from 
New England. “A short view of New England’s present 
government, both ecclesiastical and civil, compared with the 
anciently received and established government of England in 
some material points fit for the gravest consideration in these 
times.” Mr. Cotton’s “modell” was republished in 1655 as 
“an abstract of Laws and Government, wherein, as in a mirrour, 
may be seen the wisdome and perfection of the government 
of Christ’s Kingdome. Accomodable to any State or form of 
government in the world, that is not Anti Christian or Ty- 
rannicall.” 


1 But more likely by some friend in England. 
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“It is fit,’ said Sir Antony Ashley Cooper, “that laws 
should be plain for the people,” and not in the barbarous jar- 
gon of the Reportsand Year Books ; and the Independent advo- 
cate, John Coke, Solicitor General at Charles’ trial, would 
retain nothing, “either properly or directly or collaterally and 
obliquely repugnant to the lawes of God,” — “a method which,” 
says Mr. Robinson, “ had been pursued in the Judaized code of 
New England,” and he admits that “even then English Puritan- 
ism looked to America.” Lechford’s Mewes from New Eng- 
land” was much in the hands of the Republican jurists. It is 
cited in Examen legum Angl. 1656, and often referred to.} 

Two centuries have gone by, and Lord Campbell, Chief Jus- 
tice of the King’s Bench, says, “ We ought to be grateful to the 
enlightened men who then flourished, for they accomplished 
much, . . . the wise civil measures of the Commonwealth, .. . 
showed a sound knowledge of the principles of government. 
. . . Almost the whole of the Commonwealth law reforms 
have been gradually introduced into our system” ; but among 
the exceptions is that “for establishing a registry for all deeds 
affecting real property; . . . the greatest and most benef- 
icent of all still remains to confer glory upon the honest and 
vigorous administration that shall carry it through.” This was 
peculiarly a New England idea? Lord Campbell adds: “ The 
people should be taught habitually to do honor to the memory 
of those by whose wisdom and patriotism such blessings had 
been achieved, . . . and which if they had been properly 
appreciated and supported would have conferred unspeakable 
benefits on the country, anticipating and going beyond most of 
the salutary amendments which have been adopted in the 
reigns of William IV and Queen Victoria.” ? 

1 Massachusetts Colonial Records, subanno, Trumbull’s admirable edition of Lech- 
ford’s Plaine Dealing, 1867. Introduction, xxxvi, 64, note 91. Pagers of the 
Suridical Society. London, 1871, 567, 5892-601. Among the chief characters in Flat- 
man’s Don Fuan Lamberto ; or,a Comical History of the Late Times, by “ Montelion, 
Knight of the Oracle,” in Somers’ Zyacts of the Commonwealth, vii, 104-155, are 
“the Arch-Priest Hugo Petros,” “ Sir Vane, Knight of the mystical Allegories ... 
in Nova Anglia,” and “ Seer [John] Cotton.” 

2In his Good Work for a Good Magistrate, Mr. Peters suggests a Registry in 
every parish, whereby every man may know and enjoy his own whilst he lives, and 
be sure his will should be performed when he is dead.”—Rev. Dr. Felt’s e/adorate 
Memoir of Peters in the New England Hist. and Gen. Reg. 1851, 231, 275, 415. 
8Campbell’s Lord Chan., iii, pp. 91, 94 
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The late Prescott Hall declared that “the known defects in 
the laws and practice of England, pointed out and most strik- 
ingly stated by Lord Brougham in his great speech upon Law 
Reforms, delivered in the House of Commons in 1828, were 
discovered and banished from the New England States while 
they were yet colonies under the British Crown.” ? 

But we must leave this attractive inquiry, fitter for a volume 
than a page,:with the emphatic declaration of one whose opin- 
ion is authoritative in this department: “Certainly,” says Dr. 
George H. Moore, of New York, “Massachusetts has given 
the law to the United States more literally than either her 
friends or enemies have ever cared to claim or acknowledge ; 
and the diligent student of legal antiquities may recognize in 
her earliest codes the expression of principles of reformation 
which have since pervaded the whole realm of English law.” 

But not only did New England suggest these beneficent 
law reforms, but through Sir Geo. Downing she also initiated 
the system of commercial policy contained in the Navigation 
Act of Oct. 9, 1651, which “raised the British naval and colo- 
nial power, in no very long period, from inconsiderable begin- 
nings to an unparalleled state of grandeur and power, and laid 
the foundation for the inevitable spread of the British race and 
language through every quarter of the habitable globe” ; “ per- 
haps the wisest of all the commercial regulations of England,” 
says Adam Smith ; and Mr. Upham regards it not only as the 
wisest but as “the boldest, it might almost be said, the most 
high-handed, legislative proceeding ever passed. It is easier to 
change the dynasty than it is to change the business of a 
country. England was fast sinking, and soon would have sunk 
to rise no more. A strong and violent remedy was needed 
and it was applied. The nation was shaken and convulsed, 
but was at last rescued by the operation.” The son of Eman- 
uel Downing of the Inner Temple, early in New England, 
George’s “early youth,” says Mr. Upham, “had been passed on 
the seaboard of New-England, where the spirit of enterprise 

1 Letter to the author from George H. Moore, LL. D., of the New York Historical 
Society, October 25, 1870. See also Sir Geo. Bowyer, Bart, D. Cc. L., on Reform 
of the Law of Real Property in Papers of the Furidical Society, London, 1871, Part 


XIV, and in the same volume Mr. Robinson’s Anticip~ations under the Common- 
wealth of Changes in the Law, Part XV. 
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and trade had from the beginning found its most genial home. 
His mind was formed and his genius shaped in Salem, where 
commerce and navigation were then, as they have ever since 
been, the chief topics of interest among the people. Hugh 
Peters was his kinsman, pastor, and instructor, at the very time 
when that enlightened statesman was laying the foundations of 
American navigation and commerce, and revealing to the col- 
onists the relations, and circulations, and mysteries of the 
coasting and foreign trade, and pointing out to them the value 
of the fisheries, as contributing to the mercantile and naval 
strength of a people. . . . As citizens of the new world, we may 
take a natural and reasonable satisfaction in the thought, that 
the genius which put forth this mighty energy was kindled by 
a spark struck out in our American wilderness, and that Old 
England was rescued from destruction, and placed in the path 
to power and glory, by one who was reared under a New Eng- 
land education, and sent forth among the first fruits of our 
most ancient college. ... Surely, the credit of the profound- 
est statesmanship must be ascribed to those who, before it 
began, were able so wisely to devise the means of preparing 
for it.” 

England is indebted to Sir George Downing also for the plan 
of specific parliamentary appropriations, Oct. 21, 1665, the 
principle by which the Commons of England hold the purse- 
strings, control the executive, and practically rule England. 
Sir George first secured and then held the King’s approval 
against the influence and argument of his chief advisers that 
it was an encroachment on the royal prerogative. Hallam 
says, “It drew with it the necessity of estimates regularly 
laid before the House of Commons; and by exposing the 
management of the public revenues, has given to Parliament, 
not only a real and effective control over an essential branch 
of the executive administration, but, in some measure, ren- 
dered them partakers in it.”? Sir George had brought the 
idea from New England ; it was the custom there. 

1 Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, Sept. 1838, p. 318, cited in the Hon. Charles 
W. Upham’s able and conclusive historical investigation as to the authorship of the 
British Navigation Act, in Hunt’s Merchant's Magazine, May, 1841, 413, * 406, 
408, 411, 405. It was the work of our Sir George Downing. 


2 Memoir in MS. of Sir George Downing, by John P. Prendergast, Esq., of Dub- 
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New England gave to the cause of progress and the Com- 
monwealth in England that consummate man of affairs, the 
capacious, resolute, honest, benevolent Hugh Peter, “a man con- 
cerning whom we have heard so many falsehoods,” ! says Mr, 
Carlyle, and whose career — from the time of his imprisonment 
by Laud, and exile to Holland, “only for praying at Sep- 
ulchre’s Church for Queen Henrietta’s conversion to Protes- 
tantism,”? till he gave his life in 1662, on the same scaffold 
with Sir Henry Vane, for the same cause, and with equal soul 
— is of itself an index to the times. 


‘** Souls leaped to heaven from scaffolds gory ! 
They passed, nor saw the work they wrought.’ ” 


Educated at Cambridge, subscribing to Conformity, August 
17, 1627, early led by John Cotton to Non-conformity and Inde- 
pendency,’ honored and trusted by the wisest and best in every 
rank, an aggressive man, a leader, ever in the front, potent in 
council, in the army, in parliament, in the pulpit and with the 
pen, preferred to delicate and important negotiations, confided 
in even by Charles Stuart, aptly styled by Prynne, “the Solic- 
itor-General of the Independent Cause and Party” — Hugh 
Peters‘ was a true reflex of New England on the mother coun- 
try, and second to none of the patriots in the vigorous asser- 
tion and defence of their great principles. He was an efficient 
man. In Holland he collected £ 30,000 for suffering Protestants 
in Ireland. In New England he led the way in enterprise. 
From his going to England in 1642 at the “public request” of 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, with Mr. Thomas Welde of 
Roxbury as his associate for Massachusetts, his name constantly 
occurs in the publications of the time, loved by friends and 
lin, my obliging correspondent ; Christie’s Life of Shaftesbury, 1871, i, 289-291. 
Hallam’s Constitutional Hist. of Eng., Murray, 1855, ii, 356, 357. 

1Carlyle’s Cromwell, ed. 1870, i, 217, 244, 247, 299; ii, 4, 154; iii, 183. 

2Prynne’s “ Breviate” of Laud, 1644, p. 421. 

3“ Master Peters, the first planter of that weed [Independency, the New Eng- 
land way] at Rotterdam . . . which it seemeth he also learned by Master 
Cotton's Letters from New England.” — Baylie’s Dissuasive from the Errors of the 
Time, 1645, 75. 

*Dr. Masson’s Life and Times of Fohn Milton, 1871, ii, 543-608, classifies sev- 
enteen New England men potent in that period. Rev. Dr. Felt’s Memoir of Peters 
in the V. Z. Hist., Gen. Reg., 1855, 236; Felt’s Ecclesiastical Hist. of New Eng. 
1855, i, 428-434, 443- 
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hated by foes. Dr. Masson says, “There arrived Hugh 
Peters, Thomas Welde, and others, as the accredited ambas- 
sadors of the Independency of New England. This thickened 
the controversy ; and accordingly, through the rest of 1641, 
there is evidence of a growing fear, on the part of the English 
Presbyterians, of the chances of some success for ‘Congrega- 
tionalism,’ or ‘ Brownism,’ or ‘The New England Way.’ Pres- 
byterianism availed itself of all its existing resources of reply, 
and set new pens to work.” ! 

The feeling between the two Englands appears in a sermon: 
“New | Englands | Teares | for old | Englands Feares. | 
Preached in a sermon on July 23, | 1640, being a day of Publike 
Humiliation, | appointed by the Churches in behalf of our | 
native Countrey in time of | feared dangers. | By WiLtiam 
HookE, Minister of Gods | Word; sometimes of Axmouth in 
Devonshire, | now of Taunton, in New England. | Sent over to 
a worthy member of the honourable | House of Commons, who 
desires it may be for | publike good. | London]. . . | 1641.” 

“There is no Land that claimes our name, but Exg/and, wee 
are distinguished from all the Nations in the World by the 
name of English. . . . And how have they alwayes listened 
after our welfare, ebbing and flowing in their affections with us? 
How doe they (I -meane all this while, multitudes of well- 
affected persons there) talke of Mew-England with delight! 
How much nearer Heaven doe some of their charities account 
this Land, then any other place they heare of in the world? Such 
is their good opinion of us! How have some among them de- 
sired to dye, if they might not be vouchsafed to live in this 
Land? And when sometimes a Mew-England man returnes 
thither, how is he lookt upon, lookt after, received, entertained, 
the ground he walks upon beloved for his sake, and the house 
held the better where hee is? how are his words listened to, 
laid up, and related frequently when hee is gone? neither is 
any love or kindnesse held too much for such a man,” ? 

1 Masson’s Milton and his Times, ii, 593. 

2Mr. Hooke, born at Southampton, 1601, was of Trinity College, Oxford; B. A., 
1620, M. A., 1623; near of kin to Whalley and Goffe, the tyrannicides, and to 
Cromwell, on his return to England in 1656, and as domestic chaplain and confi- 


dant of the Protector, he was associated with John Owen and John Milton. — Zhe 
Ministry of Taunton, by Samuel Hopkins Emery, Pastor of one of its churches. 


1853, i, 63-73; 92, 96. 
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Another London pamphlet of 1645, showed “ New-Englands 
Sence } of Old England | and Irelands | sorrowes. | A Sermon 
Preached upon a day of | general Humiliation in the Churches 
of New-England. In the behalfe of Old Englands and Irelands 
Sad condition.” By Mr. Hooke of Taunton. “Intrusted in the 
hands of a worthy Member of the Honorable House of Com- 
mons, who desired it might be printed.” He exhorts to “ unit- 
ing the hearts of all the Churches in this Land to one another, 
and all of them this day to our deare Countrey, in opposing the 
common Adversary. For what hath Eugland said to us of 
late? Lf the Papists, Prelates,and Atheists be too strong for us, 
then you shall help us ; and if at any time the enemy be too strong 
for you, we will help you. O let us all enter into Covenant 
with England. .. . Beloved! Christ is this day sensible of all 
the abuses that have been offered by the Prelates to his mes- 
sengers. How often hath he cried from heaven, if that poore 
soule had not been utterly deafe, Laud, Laud, why persecutest 
thou me? It ts hard for thee to kicke against the pricks.” 

Archbishop Laud’s hatred of Cotton, Hooker, Peter, 
Davenport, and other chief men of New England, and his 
personal dread of New England ideas, instigated him to con- 
tinual plottings against the peace and safety of the colonies, 
especially of Massachusetts. But New England relieved her- 
self of these unwelcome visitations by assuming the offensive 
against the Episcopal “ throne” at home. 

There. was a grim humor in New England’s pressing invita- 
tion to Archbishop Laud to visit, in New England, his absent 
friends, whose presence he had so often desired in England. 
We have the story from the prelate’s own diary of March 24, 
1643, that he had heard of “a plot to send me and Bishop 
Wren! to New England within fourteen days. Mr. [Thomas] 
Weld, a minister that came hence offered wagers of it. . . April 
25, Tuesday. It was moved in the House of Commons to 
send me to New England, but it was rejected. The plot was 
laid by Peter, Weld, and others.” 2 

1 Tuesday, Jan. 26, 1640. “It was this day reported in the House [of Com- 
mons] from a committee, that there were above 50 families, of Norwich, that 
went away to New England, by reason of Bishop Wren’s pressing their Con- 
sciences with illegal Oaths, Ceremonies, and Innovations.” — Rushworth’s Hist. 


Col. 4, 158. 
2 Prynne’s Canterburies Doom, p.57. The unhappy prelate was misinformed, 
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Since Parliament rejected the more lenient proposal that 
Laud should simply be obliged to reside among his victims, 
the Independents in New England, the comedy was soon 
changed to tragedy. Laud went to the scaffold, January 10, 
1645, and so perished, at one blow, the providential founder 
and malignant enemy of New England,— William Laud, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Mr. Macaulay thinks “ the sever- 
est punishment which the two Houses could have inflicted on 
him would have been to set him at liberty, and sent him to 
Oxford. There he might have stayed, tortured by his own 
diabolical temper, hungering for Puritans to pillory and man- 
gle, ... performing grimaces and antics in the cathedral, 
continuing that incomparable diary, which we never see with- 
out forgetting the vices of his heart in the abject imbecility 
of his intellect, minuting down his dreams, counting the drops 
of blood which fell from his nose, watching the direction of his 
salt, and listening for the note of the screech-owl. Con- 
temptuous mercy was the only vengeance which it became the 
parliament to take on such a ridiculous old bigot.” 4 

A Yorkshire tribute to Laud, in 1645, shows his efficient, 
though undesigned agency in the rapid colonization of New 
England with the choicest men and soundest scholarship of 
Old England: “Now the Prelate here brings his ‘ gift’ to the 
‘altar’ ; he hath a prayer in his hand instead of in his heart, 
to ‘offer, but he should remember . . . all those godly preach- 
ers and Christians whom his bloody cruelty caused to flee into 
the deserts of America, as Mr. Cotton, Mr. Hooker, Mr. 
Davenport, Mr. Peters, with many thousands more.”? Those 
very men have been charged, directly and indirectly, with the 
premature exit of that admired and consummate churchman, 
January 10, 1645. His works have been edited with affection- 
ate fidelity in the Anglo-Catholic Library.® 


at least as to Mr. Peter, who was not at his “ troubles or death.” — Last Legacy to 
his Daughter. 1660, 103. 

1 Review of Hallam’s Constitutional Hist., 1828. 

2 Burton’s Grand Impostor, 1645, in Hanbury, ii, 523, 524.—Parker’s Life of 
Laud. 

8 In Dean Milman’s Aznals of St. Paul's Church, xiii, he speaks of Laud’s total 
want of the purest Christian virtues blended with some of the most unchristian 
vices . .. his writings are below contempt, and betray or rather dwell with pride 
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In 1643 Mr. Peter prefaced and published Mr. Richard 
Mather’s reply of the New England churches “to two and 
thirty questions sent over to them by divers ministers of Eng- 
land” on church government, with two other New England 
treatises on government, in answer to “divers reverend and 
godly ministers in England.” He was equally vigilant against 
the state-church ambition of the Scotch. “Is it not an un- 
godly thing to suffer men to be of any religion? . . . Ought 
we not at least to keep our different opinions and religions to 
ourselves in obedience to the civil magistrate?” asked Baylie, 
the Presbyterian.} 

Mr. Peters was recognized, in 1656, as “the Father of our 
Church [of Independency] and Champion of our Reformed 
Religion.”* But like a logical and practical man, as he was, 
he labored for a thorough reformation, and his volume, entitled 
Good Work for a Good Magistrate, contains practical sugges- 
tions in affairs of state,* matter of admiration to the legal mind 
of England to-day. 


on a feeble superstition and a most debasing view of God. . . . Among his vices 
were servility to the great, haughtiness to the lowly ; the sternest, most inflexible 
intolerance, hard cruelty . .. He commanded, still commands, the desperate 
admiration of those who dwell more on the church than on the religion which 
that church was founded to promulgate and maintain.” The American admirer of 
this prelate — for such there is — did not dedicate his “ memoir” to the Dean of 
St. Paul’s. 

1 Baylie’s Déssuasive, ch. v, 95. 

2It is quoted in Jsrael’s Condition... Vindication of Mr. Hugh Peter from 
the foul aspersions of W. Prynn, Esg., London. 1656. pp. 80, 90. 

8 «*Good Work | for a good | Magistrate, | or, | A Short Cut to great 
quiet.| By | Honest, homely, plain English | Hints given from Scripture, 
Reason, and Experience, for the regulating | of most cases in this Com- | mon- 
wealth. | Concerning Keligion; Mercie; Justice. | by H[ugh] P{eters.] Prov. 
14, 34, Righteousness exalteth a Nation ; but Sin is a | Reproach to anie People. | 
London, Printed by William Du Gard Printer to the | Council of State, 
1651.” dedicated “To the Supreme Power and all true Patriots under them,” 
His “ Model for the Zaw” proposes Registries for deeds, wills and testa- 
ments. ‘Summons may be left at men’s houses; and not such a nest of bailifs 
maintained, even an Armie of Caterpillars; the worst of men employed that 
waie.” ‘Long laying in prison before sentence; or delaies in justice is great 
crueltie to men.” Petty local courts to settle trifling disputes summarily, all en- 
tails to be cut off forever, canals for cheap transportation, copyright to authors, 
hospitals for the insane and the sick, banks for pawn for the poor, are among 
his suggestions, 

Mr. Peters also thinks that “the civil Fathers of the Fatherless ” should teach 
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The undesigned evidence in the pages of their opponents, 
especially of the chief Presbyterian writers, affords conclusive 
proof of the potent agency of Independency in English affairs. 
They charge and fix on them the responsibility for the doc- 
trines of Christian liberty and popular government, which 
triumphed in the English Commonwealth as well as in 
America, — to them, a cause of 


“ Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage” ; 


To the ages, of grateful praise and world-wide benediction, 

Rutherford, one of the chief commissioners of the Church of 
Scotland, who sat with the Assembly at Westminster, and Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the Scotch University of St. Andrews, 
could not tolerate what he called “the cursed pamphlets that 
pass press and pulpit . . . for [the] abominable, atheistical 
plague of Liberty of Conscience.” ? 

The National Assembly of Scotland, in 1647, prohibited the 
importation or reading of all books and pamphlets favoring 
Independency, and forbidding any harboring of persons in- 
fected with such errors, and this to be enforced at the sword’s 
point. 

The Presbyterians in Scotland were supreme. “Indepen- 
dents pray,” Rutherford says it with horror, “that God would 
grant them the grace: of liberty of conscience.” Cromwell’s 
letter to Parliament, that “in things of the minde we looke for 
no compulsion but that of light and reason,” he pronounces 
“unsound, and scandalous to me and many others,” and adds, 
“To my knowledge, there is not this day in England any that 
is a meere Independent, . . . with most of those of New 


orphans and the friendless not only to “ read, write, &c.,” but “when big enough 
to be set to work, to learn something to live by,” and to provide houses where to 
“bring them up to all manner of trades,” the children of the State, pp. 26, 27. 
Does not this wise man here anticipate our Industrial Art Schools, Normal Art 
Schools, on the principle that compulsory education in skilled labor, to prevent 
poverty and crime, is wiser than the system of poorhouses and prisons to receive 
it? Where there isa Duty there is a Right, and the general adoption of Mr. 
Peters’ suggestions would soon be felt in the annual returns of increasing intelli- 
gence, industry, and wealth, and decreasing ignorance, pauperism, and crime, and 
their enormous waste in the body politic. 

1 Spiritual Antichrist, 1648, ix, 251-253, 259; also Rushworth’s Hist. Col., vii, 
767-771. 
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England, which maintaineth nothing but Independencie, that 
does not hold other unsound and corrupt tenets, especially that 
of liberty of conscience, which bordereth with atheism, skepti- 
cism, and with all faiths and no faith.” To which he signifi- 
cantly adds, “They are ordinary preachers to the Generall and 
the rest of the Commanders.” 

Walker’s History of Independency, 1648, defines it as the 
“Genus generalissimum of all Errours, Heresies, Blasphemies 
and Schisms. A generall name and Title under which they 
are all united, as Sampson's foxes were by the Zailes. 

Nye, Goodwin and Hugh Peters are among the chief of their 
ministers, . . . Cromwell their Don Quixote, . . . and Hugh 
Peters! Chaplaine in ordinary to two great Potentates, Luci- 


1Mr. Peter was “of great service to Cromwell,” says Bishop Burnet, in 
Anderson’s Colonial Church, ch. xiv. 156, ed. 1856. The Rev. John Bathurst Deane, 
in his memoir of Richard Deane, the tyrannicide, says “that Oliver Cromwell 
was the life and soul of the regicidal [tyrannicidal] conspiracy. . . . But if we 
give implicit credit to the Royalists, and judge of their subsequent action upon 
their own convictions, not Oliver Cromwell but Hugh Peter was the man who 
first conceived the idea of bringing the King to trial and to death. . . . Hence 
the especial animosity of the Royalists of the Restoration against Peters ; and the 
strange irregularities of his trial in 1660 as a ‘ regicide,’ and his conviction upon 
evidence which in our days would be rejected with scorn as no evidence at all, or 
with indignation as suborned perjury,” 364. The reverend author scorns “the 
notion that all schismatics are rational beings and have a common and honest 
object, whereas . . . it is notorious that the natural repugnance of the human 
mind to uniformity and conformity is only to be overcome by the force of author- 
ity, and that left to itself the ‘ Protestant’ mind has a tendency to run into what,” 
etc. Are, then, “all rational beings” churchmen, and all churchmen “rational 
beings . . . only by force of authority”? But as Mr. Deane’s “church” is only 
a creature of Pariiament, a reflex of the times, and as “ left to itself the Protestant 
[Parliamentary] mind has a tendency to run into” endless vagaries about candles 
or no candles, or like questions of Christian life, “human” minds and “ rational 
beings” may be puzzled to keep in line with and to know for a certainty what 
happens to be, at the time, in “uniformity and conformity” with the national 
“catholic” church ; and what can “rational minds” do without “force of author- 
ity” in this dilemma? Who is “authority” with Mr. Deane? Newman, Philpot, 
or Colenso? “ When doctors disagree,” etc. A notable and painful illustration of 
this duplicity and dishonor in John Henry Newman’s history of his religious 
opinions shows “ what the Protestant mind” of the Church of England “has a 
tendency to run into”! When Newman thought of openly avowing his “ cath- 
olic” faith, Keble, the church poet,— whose hymn to “ Charles the Martyr ” is since 
obsolete, by Act of Parliament, — urged him to retain his /#zéng as if he were nota 
Romanist but still a ‘‘ Protestant,” whereupon Newman wrote to Keble again, 
“The following considerations have much reconciled my feelings to your con- 
clusions: 1. Ido not think we have yet made fair trial how much the English 
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Jer and Oliver.” He calls Milton “a Libertine . . . that 
(after the Independent fashion) will be tied by no obligation,” 
and describes the Independents as “ a complication of all Anti- 
monarchicall, Anarchicall heresies and schismes, —Anabaptists, 
Brownists, Barrowists, Adamites, Familists, Libertines of all 
sorts . . . united under the general Title of Jdependent ; and 
these were originally the men that by their close insinuations, 
solicitations, and actings began and carried on the Warre 
against the King, with an intent (from the beginning) to pull 
down Monarchy and set up Anarchy.” He says they seduced 
the Presbyterians, who were “ not strong enough to hold such 
subtle Sampsons,.”! 

After the “ crowning mercy” at Worcester, —the defeat of 
the Scots army on their way to reinstate Charles, with the Kirk 
as the established religion, — Milton, in his sonnet to Crom- 
well, says, — 

“Yet much remains 
To conquer still ; Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than War; new foes arise 
Threat’ning to bind our souls with secular chains : 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw.” 


Church will bear. I know it is a hazardous experiment, like proving cannon. 
Yet we must not take it for granted that the metal will burst in the operation. 
It has borne at various times, not to say at this time [October, 1840], a great in- 
fusion of catholic truth without damage. As to the result, viz., whether this pro- 
cess will not approximate the whole English Church, as a body, to Rome, that is 
nothing to us. For what we know, it may be the providential means of uniting 
the whole Church in one, without fresh schismatizing or use of private judgment.” 
Apologia pro vita sua, 1864, 239; 1874, 135. Of course these are not the “ blind 
owls which hawk in the dark and dare not come into the light,” predicted by 
Tyndale in 1530. Here was no betrayal of trust, no perfidy, only “an infusion of 
Catholic truth” into their charges; and if the alien Church of Rome should 
reoccupy its former “seats and nests,” “that is nothing tous!” So Keble and 
Newman honorably retained their Protestant “livings”! I could hardly dis- 
tinguish the trappings, ceremonies, and service of the English St. Alban’s, in Lon- 
don, from the Jesuit ritual, The name of Keble, suppressed in the first edition 
of Newman’s AZologia, is given in the second. The secret plotting of 1840 is 
overt and defiant in 1874. “That is nothing to us!” In the Divcesan Synod, 
Oxford, November, 1850, when Bishop Wilberforce said, “Suppose, now, that 
there should be any one in this assembly so false to the Church of Baptism as to 
be actually in league with the Church of Rome while ministering at our altars,” 
the immediate answer was, ‘‘ My Lord, there are a hundred of them in this [Shel- 
donian] theatre.” But that “is nothing to us”! 

129, 32. Part ii, 1649, 157, 180, 199, 200, 
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Hume says, “The Scotch nation plainly discovered, after 
the Restoration, that their past resistance had proceeded more 
from . . . the bigotry of their ecclesiastics than from any 
fixed passion toward civil liberty.” 

The Presbyterian champion, Robert Baylie, of Glasgow, in 
1645 laments that “ This unhappy love towards liberty, where- 
into the Independents have lately fallen, makes them to entreat 
the magistrate to let alone the affaires of religion.” 

The mere title of Rutherford’s book, in 1648, is an index of 
the times, and the prejudice which the common-sense of the 
Independents had to overcome. It is A Survey of the Spiritual 
Antichrist, opening the secrets of Familisme and Antinomianism 
in the Antichristian doctrine of Fohn Saltmarsh and William 
Dell, the present preachers of the army now in England. He 
devotes a chapter to “the Familists and Antinomians in New 
England,” and he states the appalling fact that “ Saltmarsh, 
chaplain to the Generall, Sir Tho. Fairfax, goes along with the 
Familists of New England,” ? and draws heavily from Governor 
Winthrop’s Short Story* about the “ first authors” of these 


1 The religion of Him whose message was “ Peace on earth and good-will 
towards men,” depends not on constitutional recognition or legal formulas. In 
all ages Christianity has suffered more from professed or well-meaning friends 
than from open enemies. Christianity is part and parcel of the law of the land 
only because Christianity first saturated society, was prior to the law, greater than 
the law, nay, more, had created it, had infused itself into the feelings and thought, 
the daily life of the people, because it constituted the civilization of the land, 
and so crystallized into law. An oath in civil proceedings implies ages of educa- 
tion in the religious faith of which it is an expression. But if a religion comes to 
ask for cold mention in the statute, to depend on law, its own creature, as on a 
crutch for support, it will be a confession of its own decrepitude,— that it has be- 
come weaker than the law, the outgrowth of itself, and ceases to trust in its own 
strength. When the spirit of religion has shrunk into rigid formalities and life- 
less mechanism, and ceremony has withered into costly architecture, — “ quarries 
set to music,” — over whose porch “ THE PooR HAVE THE GOSPEL PREACHED TO 
THEM,” — the glory of Christianity, — would be a cutting jest, —then scepticism 
will lift the veil of hypocrisy and find no life there. John Locke well says, “A 
religion that is of God wants not the assistance of human authority to make it 
prevail.” 

2 “Tn Old England ‘the Independents’ make it a fighting with God to deny a 
free liberty to Papists, to the worst heresies and schismes, to Judaism, Turcism, 
Paganism, or if any error can be imagined to bee more pernicious.” — Baylie’s 
Dissuasive, 129, also Rushworth’s /is¢. Col., vii, part iv, 770. 

8 An idiotic story of a monstrous birth at the time of these troubles (October, 
1637), “certified by John Winthrop, gent, of the Massachusetts, who saw it,” 
found its way into the public archives. — Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, edited 
by W. Noél Sainsbury, 1577-1660, p. 259. 
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awful heresies in New England, as Mistress Hutchinson and 
Mr. Wheelwright, then preaching “seditious railing and foul 
tenets.” With the opponents of Cotton, Vane and Hutchinson, 
“heresy” and “sedition” were convertible terms. 

When the Independents or Republicans demanded the re- 
peal of the several acts against “sectaries,” the Presbyterian, 
Walker, exclaims : “ What is this but to pray in ayde of Turkes, 
Jewes, Anabaptists of Munster, nay the Devill himself to joyne 
with them ... in this impious Liberty of Conscience to 
destroy the Protestant religion . . . under the Kingdome of 
these bloudy cheating Saints.”1 The Spanish inquisition 
would have been edified by their holy horror at the mere sug- 
gestion of toleration, or freedom of opinion; they did not ob- 
ject at all to persecution, but would enforce the use of their 
Directory in place of the Common Prayer. 

There is in Mr. Cotton’s answer to the criticisms of Mr. 
Baylie,? a passage of great interest as to the origin of New 
England and its reflex on Old England, and also of the highest 
historical authority as the testimony of a principal character 
in both lands. He says, “ Many thousands in Ezgland in all 
the Quarters of the kingdome, have been awakened to consider 
of the cause of Church discipline, for which wee have suffered 
this hazardous and voluntary banishment into this remote Wil- 
dernesse : and have therefore by letters conferred with us about 
it, & been (through mercy) so farre enlightened, as to desire 
an utter subversion of Episcopacy, and conformity, yea, and 
the Honorable Houses of Parliament, the Lord hath been 
pleased to helpe them so farre to consider of our sufferings, 


1 Walker’s Anarchia Anglicana; or, the History of Independency. The second 
part. 1649,202. Hopkins’ Puritans and Queen Elizabeth. v. 57, chaps. vii, viii. 

2 Dr. Sanderson, afterward bishop of Lincoln, wrote, April 10, 1649: “I thank 
you for the loan of your book, Rob. Bailie’s Dissuasive from Error. . . . I can- 
not but admire . . . how the author could choose but see that most of the as- 
sertions both of Brownists and Independents are but the natural conclusions and 
results of their own premises. These [sic] kind of writings do exceedingly con- 
firm me in my old opinions, viz., that the grounds of our busy reformers supposed 
true, either of these ways is infinitely more rational and defensible, and more con- 
sentaneous to the principles whereon the endeavours of reformation are built than 
Presbyterians.” Nov. 12, 1652, he classifies “‘ Presbyterians, Independents, Ana- 
baptists, or other by whatsoever name they called,” as “Puritan sectaries,” 
Sanderson's Works. Facobsom, V. 57, Vie 308. 
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and of the causes thereof, as to conclude a necesstie of refor- 
mation of the Ecclesiasticall state, (amongst other causes, so), 
by reason of the necessitie put upon so many Euglish subjects 
to depart from all our employments, and enjoyments in our 
Native Countrey, for conscience sake. 

“For the fruits of Congregationall discipline in England, they 
that walke in that way amongst you, might speak far more 
particularly, and largely, then I here can doe at such a remote 
distance. But if Books, and Letters, and reports doe not too 
much abuse us with false intelligence, the great, and gratious, 
and glorious victories, whereby the Lord hath wrought salva- 
tion for England in these late warres . . . his own right hand 
hath brought to passe chiefly by such despised instruments as 
are sirnamed Independents. And are then the witnesses of 
that way so dangerous to the rest of the world. . . . For the 
chiefest instruments, which God hath delighted to use herein, 
have been the Faith and fidelity, the courage and constancy 
of Independents. And when I say Independents, I mean... 
such as professe the Kingdom of Christ in the government of 
each holy Congregation of Saints within themselves.” 

Acknowledging the great services of Scotland “for the 
helpe of England against the Common Enemies of Church, and 
State,” Mr. Cotton writes, “But yet! let the good pleasure of 
the Lord bee acknowledged, who out of his abundant grace, 
hath granted the chiefest successes to the English designes by 
the Forces of the Independents, which may not be denied 
without too much ingratitude both to God and man. Let all 
the glory thereof be wholly and solely given to the Lord: but 
yet let not the instruments be accounted unfruitfull, by whom 
the Lord hath brought forth such blessed Fruits of victory, and 
libertie, both from civill servitude, and superstitious thraldome, 
and withall so great an advancement of Reformation both in 
Church and State.” 2 


1 Milton says in his Defence of the People of England, the Scots “ preferred 
the king before their religion, their liberty, and that very celebrated ecclesiastical 
covenant of theirs.” Prose Works. Bohn’s edition, i, 191. ‘The Independents, 
as they are called, were the only men that, from first to last, kept to their point, 
and knew what use to make of their victory.” did. 193. 

2 The Way of | Congregational | Churches | cleared: | In two Treatises. | In the 
Sormer | From the Historical Aspersions of Mr.| Robert Baylie, in his Book, | 
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Compare with these sober words and tone of modest triumph, 
Milton’s poetic strain :— 


“What numbers of faithful and freeborn Englishmen, and good Chris- 
tians, have been constrained to forsake their dearest home, their friends 
and kindred, whom nothing but the wide ocean, and the savage deserts of 
America, could hide and shelter from the fury of the bishops? 0, sir, if 
we could but see the shape of our dear mother England, as poets are wont 
to give a personal form to what they please, how would she appear, think 
ye, but ina mourning weed, with ashes upon her head, and tears abun- 
dantly flowing from her eyes, to behold so many of her children exposed 
at once, and thrust from things of dearest necessity, because their con- 
science could not assent to things which the bishops thought indifferent. 
What more binding than conscience? What more free than indifferency ? 

... There cannot be a more ill-boding sign to a nation (God turn the 
omen from us !), than when the inhabitants, to avoid insufferable grievances 
at home, are enforced by heaps to forsake their native country.” 3 


Thus the genius of Milton glowingly portrays the birth and 
exodus of New England from the old home. 

Mr. Carlyle portrays, in his way, the character and achieve- 
ments of New England’s Apostle of Independency :— 


“ Reverend John Cotton is a man still held in some remembrance among 
our New-England friends. He had been Minister of Boston in Lincoln- 
shire; carried the name across the Ocean with him; fixed it upon a new 
small Home he had found there, — which has become a large one since ; 
the big busy Capital of Massachusetts, Boston, so called. ohn Cotton 
his Mark, very curiously stamped on the face of this Planet; likely to 
continue for some time ! — — For the rest, a painful Preacher, oracular of 
high Gospels to New [and old] England; who in his day was well seen to 
be connected with the Supreme Powers of this Universe, the word of him 
being as a live-coal to the hearts of many. He died some years after- 
wards [1652, Dec. 23];— was thought, especially on his death bed, to have 
manifested gifts even of Prophecy,?—a thing not inconceivable to the 
human mind that well considers Prophecy and John Cotton.” ® 


called {A | Disswasive from the, Errors of the Time.]| In the latter, From some 
Contradictions | of | Vindicae Clavium: | And from Some Mis-constructions of 
Learned Mr. | Rutherford in his Book intituled | The | due Rights of Presbyteries.] | 
By Mr. Fohn Cotton, sometime Preacher at Boston | in Lincoine-shire, and now 
Teacher of | the Church at Boston, in | New England. | London, | Printed by Mat- 
thew Simmons, for Fohn Bellamie, | at the signe of the three Golden-Lions, | in 
Cornhill, 1648. | See pages 102, 22, 103. 

10f Reformation in England in Prose Works. Bohw’s Ed. ii, 399 

2 Thurloe, i. 586; in 1653. 

8 Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches: with Elucidations by Thomas Carlyle. 
Letter claxxiv. 
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Mr. Hutchinson, the historian of Massachusetts, says, 1764: 
“There came over amongst many others in this year, 1633, 
Mr. Haynes, of the civil order; Mr. Cotton, Mr. Hooker, and 
Mr. Stone, three of the most famous men of the religious 
order ;” and adds: “Mr. Cotton is supposed to have been 
more instrumental in the settlement of their civil as well as eccle- 
stastical polity, than any other person.” On the authority of a 
MS. letter of Mr. Samuel Whiting, he states that “ Mr. Cot- 
ton’s removal was hastened by letters missive which were out 
against him to convent him before the high commission court 
for non-conformity. His friends advised him to keep close 
until he had an opportunity of embarking.” 1 

Now listen to the exultation of the Pilgrims: “Full litle aid 
I thinke,” writes Bradford, “ yt the downfall of y¢ Bishops, with 
their courts, cannons, & ceremonies, &c., had been so neare. 

. Doe you not now see y* fruits of your labours, O all yee 
servants of ye Lord that have suffered for his truth, and have 
been faithfull witneses of y° same, and yee litle handfull amongst 
y* rest, y* least amongest y® thousands of Israll? You have 
not only had a seede time, but many of you have seene y* joye- 
full harvest ; should you not then rejoyse, yea, and againe re- 
joyce, and say Hallelu-iah, salvation, and glorie, and honour, 
and power, be to y* Lord our God; for true and righteous are 
his judgments. Rev. 19. 1, 2. But thou wilte aske what is 
y® mater? What is done? Why, art thou a stranger in Israll, 
that thou shouldest not know what is done? Are not those 
Jebusites overcome that have vexed the people of Israll so long, 

. those proud Anakimes are throwne downe, and their glorie 
laid in y* dust. The tiranous bishops are ejected, their courts 
dissolved, their cannons forceless, their servise casheired, their 
ceremonies uselese and despised ; their plots for popery pre- 
vented, and all their superstitions discarded & returned to 
Roome from whence they came, and y* monuments of idolatrie 
rooted out of y*land. And the proud and profane suporters, 
and cruel defenders of these (as bloody papists & wicked 
athists, and their malignante consorts) marvelously over- 
throwne. Are not these great things? Who can deny it? 


1 Hist of Massachusetts, Ed. 1795, i, 37, 165. Hutchinson Papers, 243-24% 
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“But who hath done it? Who, even he that sitteth on 
y° white horse, who is caled faithfull, & true, and judgeth and 
fighteth righteously, Rev: 19. 11. . . . The King of Kings, 
and Lord of Lords. v. 15, 16. Hallelu-iah, Anno Dom: 
1646.” 

The principle of Independency which Cotton stated so 
clearly, and which Robinson and he defended with so much 
learning, and of which their disciples were the historical vindi- 
cators at the cost of everything but manhood, is both the 
foundation and the key-stone of American civil polity, is em- 
bodied in every American Constitution, and forms the sub- 
stance of American protest against European polities. It is 
the ultimate principle for which Hampden, Russell, and Sidney 
died, and for which nominal Christendom has blindly endured 
centuries of fearful strife and bloody anarchy. 

The Plymouth Church was a community of citizens; that 
community was a democracy, civil and religious, a town,!a 
commonwealth, the mother of like towns and commonwealths 
which in constitutional union, elected delegates or representa- 
tives, and so a republic grew up. Plymouth was the germ, the 
National Republic the fruit. The facts require a stronger 
statement than that of De Tocqueville, that the democratic 
and republican polity of the Pilgrims contributed powerfully 
to the establishment of a republic and a democracy in public 
affairs, for it created the republic. 

It was a fatal blunder of the British ministry to attempt to 
interfere with, to “regulate” the New England town-meeting, 
and it probably quickened 2“ the Boston movement to unite 
all the towns in the province, with an ultimate view to a simi- 
lar union of the colonies.” This was approved by the legisla- 
ture of Virginia and immediately extended over all the colo- 


1The municipality in New England was the simplest of all municipal forms 
and the best adapted to develope the republican idea... . The rise of this system 
in the thirteen colonies which became the United States, shows how the republi- 
can idea, from the first, undermined feudalism at its root. . .. It was the pri- 
mordial unit in which the republican idea was embodied at the time of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. — Hon. Richard Frothingham in Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society. October, 1870, 19, 31, 38. See also Mr. Tudor’s admir- 
able reflections in Life of Fames Otis. 1823. 443-451. 
2 Arnold’s Hist. Khode Island, ii, 324. 
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nies. . . . Rhode Island was the first to follow the example of 
Virginia in electing a committee of correspondence. 

So the germinal principle of Pilgrim polity pervades the 
history of American liberty. Rejecting the proposed consti- 
tution of 1778, because it only “allowed” and did not affirm 
the inalienable rights of conscience, and not content with a 
general statement of the rights of man, the people reiterate 
with emphasis and in various forms the guarantees of religious 
freedom. One? of them is that “the several religious societies 
of this Commonwealth, whether corporate or unincorporate ... 
shall ever have the right to elect their pastors or religious 
teachers, to contract with them for their support,” etc. This is 
a crucible for all organic political error, the radix from which 
springs all other guarantees of the Constitution ; it is the soul 
of the Constitution, 

We return to the testimony of the enemies of New England. 

Mr. Edwards, the Presbyterian,” styles “ Master Peters,’ the 
Vicar General and Metropolitan of the Independents, both in 
New and Old England . . . the Solicitor General for the Sec- 
taries [the Independents] who came out of New England about 
four years and four months ago, concerning whose preaching 
. . . and proceedings in city and country I could write a whole 
book. . . . This man is an ubiquitary here and there, in this 
country and in that country, in the army and at London. 
Whenever the Independents or some other Sectaries are about 
any great design or business, he must be sent for though from 
the army. ... Now that their design for a toleration hath 
lately been more vigorously prosecuted . . . I am persuaded 


1 Const. of Mass., Art. XI, Amend’ts. In the Girard case, Mr. Webster de- 
clared that the American precedent of a voluntary support of religion under free 
institutions, without any established order, “will in time to come shake all the 
hierarchies of Europe.” 

2 Edwards’ Gangraena. 1646, Pt. i, 214; ii, 61. 

8 While this Aroof is in hand, I have found two signatures of Mr. Peters in 
Thane’s British Autography, ii, 54, one of 1643, and one of 1653, in both of which 
he uses the final s. Thane’s portrait of Mr. Peters “from an original drawing” 
closely resembles the more finished and expressive face in the collection of nine 
medallions facing a pamphlet of 1715: “‘ Popery and Schism equally dangerous to 
the Church of England.” The central figure, Ignatius Loyola, with “ Comstitu- 
tiones Societatis Fesu,” in hand, is surrounded by 7ho: Heth, F. Commin, 3. Knox, 
Garnet, Parsons, H. Peters, D, Biliinguis, and Wm. Penn. 
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Mr. Peters’ late coming up from the Army hath to do with 
that... . He is so bold, daring and active for the sectaries 
. . . that when he had express letters . . . without all excuse 
or longer delay to come to New England . . . there were meet- 
ings of several Independent ministers (of the Grandees) to 
consult and resolve this case of Conscience .. . the result 
was that Mr. Peters being so useful a man here he should not 
go, but stay in England . . . if twenty Churches sent for him.” 

Edwards complains that “there is hardly a noted Sectary in 
the Kingdom or out of New England, Holland,” who has not 
some office or position of respect—and can no way abide the 
Independency and other opinions which, “first broached in 
New England, have come over into old.” He denounces 
“Master John Bachiler, Licenser Generall of the Sectaries’ 
books and of all sorts of wicked opinions,” of which he has 
found 176, and says “many more might be added,” especially 
for his licensing the reprint of Leonard Busher’s! treatise of 
1614, pleading that it “ may be lawful to write, dispute, confer, 
print and publish any matter touching religion, either for or 
against whomsoever,” and that Bachiler’s “ wickedness may the 
more appear,” he had ordered the passages for Toleration should 
be printed in “ great letters.” He concludes, “I am afraid that 
if the Devill himself should make a book, and give it the title, 
‘A Plea for Liberty of Conscience,’ with certain reasons 
against persecution for religion, and bring it to Mr. Bachiler, 
he would license it, and not only with a bare zmprimatur but 
set before it the commendation of A Useful Treatise, of A 
sweet and excellent booke, making for love and peace among 
brethren ; or some such discourse.” (Gangraena, Part III, ii, 
36, 103, 242.) For example, Mr. Cotton’s “ Way of Congrega- 
tional Churches Cleared,’ bears the following, “The worthy 
name of the Reverend and Learned Author of this Treatise 


1In 1609, five years before Busher’s tract, Mr. Jacob had published “ An Hum- 
ble Supplication for Zoleration, and Liberty to enjoy and observe the Ordinances 
of Jesus Christ in the administration of His Churches in lieu of human Consti- 
tutions,” and in “A Declaration” written in 1611, with admirable clearness he 
says, — “where each ordinary congregation giveth their free consent in their own 
government, there certainly each congregation is an entire and INDEPENDENT 
body-politic, and indued with power immediately under and from Christ, as every 
proper Church is, and ought to be” !— Hanbury’s Judependents, i, 224-231. 
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(which with delight I have perused) is a sufficient argument to 
perswade, not onely to the reading of it, but also to a beliefe 
and expectation of something Excellent therein. Jmprimatur, 
Jan. 7, 1647 [8]. John Bachiler.” 

In the prefatory matter of his “three fold discourse,” pub- 
lished in 1651, on “Zhe [nconsistencie of the Independent way,” 
Mr. Cawdrey, a member of the Westminster Assembly, says 
of Mr. Cotton and Mr. Hooker, “It is some mens happinesse?! 

. that write they (or preach they) ... they finde some 
admirers to cry them up, all their words as Oracles, and all 
their works as Wonders.” ... Mr. Cotton’s “ Way Cleared ... 
and other Books of that Way published, were highly esteemed 
as unanswerable, and very taking with weak and unsetled mindes, 
to the disturbance of the peace of the [Presbyterian] Church ; 
... especially that Reverend and Learned Mr. Hooker’s Survey 
of Church-Discipline, which I heard most magnified, as the 
strongest piece of that Way,’ and Mr. Cawdrey confesses 
himself “provoked by the importunate and reiterated recog- 
nition of those Tracts, those A/odels (as they call them) of the 
Church- Way.” 

He denounces “the new pretended principle of Christian 
Liberty or liberty of conscience. ... under the Name, Shadow, 
and Shelter of Independency (as another Trojan horse).... 
to open a door to as many divisions as there are Churches, 
none having any power beyond their own Church: whereby all 
Religion, all Heresies, may be tolerated, and none can hinder it 

. every man hath liberty to propagate his own erroneous 
notions, and every man takes the License to hear whom he likes 
best, as most agreeable to his own opinion... seeking and 
trying all the new waies of religion . . . all sorts of men... 
like well of and comply with the Independent way, as granting 
more liberty than the Presbyterian will.” He bewails “the 
miserable rents and divisions, the errors and heresies and blas- 
phemies broken out in this Church of Exg/and, since their way 
got footing and countenance here . . . the many mischievous 
consequences of those principles, and sad effects of the prac- 


1 Baylie writes from London, Dec. 7, 1643, “My pamphlets do not sell. Have 
bought up some of my Laudensium and Parallels hither, but for [to] no purpose.” 
— Letter No. 39. 
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tice of the Independent way in Old England, fully manifested 
in these last few years” ... found to be so dangerous to Pres- 
byterian rule, and threatening its utter dissolution. 

Mr. Cawdrey addresses his remonstrance particularly “to 
the Reverend Author... Mr. John Cotton ...asa Leader to 
many (such is the respect to his person) ... and authority... 
in reputation for learning and holinesse.” 

“Happy were it for Old England,” exclaims the unhappy 
Cawdrey, “if our Dissenting Brethren would hearken betimes. 
... Little did we think, that those who outstood the Sabbati- 
cal profanations of the Prelates, their reproaches and scoffs... 
would have so soon declined upon a new pretended principle 
of Christian Liberty, or Liberty of Conscience... but... 
the Sun (of Toleration) can make the Traveller... cast aside 
his garment, which the stormy windes (of persecution) could 
not do.” 

Such was the work of New England in Old England. The 
testimony is unimpeachable, the reproach has become a tribute. 

“It had been happy for Zxgland,” says the dejected Baylie, 
“that Master Cotton had taken longer time for deliberation 
before that change of his minde. . . . God in wisedom permits 
his dearest children to set black marks on their own faces... . 
I would not willingly detract from any man’s reputation... 
yet when his gifts are turned into snares . . . as his eminent 
endowments are strong invitations to run after him; so the 
mixture of clear weaknesse may be . . . a caveat from God, to 
beware of his wayes, as well as of any other mans.” 

Edwards charges Mr. Hugh Peters “with improving his 
whole time in preaching against the Presbyterian government 
and for a toleration of all sects.” 

And Peter does seem to have been almost everywhere. With 
the Earl of Warwick at the siege of Lynn, in 1644; in 1645, 
with Lord Fairfax at the capture of Bridgewater, for the news 
of which and with thanks for his universal services he was 
rewarded by Parliament, and so he continued in great influence 
with the generals, and Parliament. 


1 The gist of Mr. Thomas Goodwin’s sermon before Parliament “ at their late 
solemn fast, Feb. 25, 1645,” was that “they do and will differ in judgment... 
the Apostles could not prevent it . . . let us not judge one another anymore... 
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In his “ Last Report,” 1646, he says, “ Teach the peasants to 
understand liberty.” “It is one of the greatest interests of 
the state to keep war at a distance.” “ Wrangling is none of 
our proper work.” 

Mr. Baylie? said, “ Of all the by-paths wherein the wander- 
ers of our time are pleased to walk, this [of Independency] is 
the most considerable. . .. There be few of the noted Sects 
which are not a great deal more numerous ; but this Way, 
what it wants in number, supplies by the weight of its follow- 
ers.” After five years endeavours and great industry the In- 
dependents were less than 1000 in number, men and women 
included, but “of so eminent a condition, that not any nor all 
the rest of the Sects are comparable to them; for they have 
been so wise as to engage to their party some of chief note, in 
both Houses of Parliament, in the Assemby of Divines, in the 
Army, in the City and Countrey-Committees ; all whom they 
daily manage with such dexterity and diligence, for the benefit 
of their Cause, that the eyes of the world begin to fall upon 
them more than upon all their fellows.” Lord Clarendon, to 
the same point, says, “ The Independents [Divines] were more 
learned and rational than the Presbyterians ; and though they 
had not so great congregations of the common people, yet 
they affected and were followed by the most substantial and 
wealthy citizens, as well as by others of better condition.” 

Thus it appears that except to the Independents — and they 
were only a handful—the idea of a State without a Religion, 
—a state-religion — was a thing incredible, anarchical, and ot 
such monstrous impiety as to provoke divine wrath and ven- 
geance. Milton’s lines “on the new Forces of Conscience un- 
der the Long Parliament,” represents the position of things 
just then :— 
and so end all the quarrels.” ... Christ ‘will not rest till such time as he hath 
made us one, if not in judgment, yet in forbearance . . . and we shall be made 
to do it one way or another.” Even so, Mr. Goodwin. In his “ Good work for a 
good magistrate,” 1651, p. 34, Mr. Peters puts first among the “ Rules of Justice,” 
“None can be free of great injustice, who by persecution for religion take awaie 
libertie of conscience from anie, whose principles or practises are not dangerous 
to the government, Peace, Proprietie, and Commonwealth; if they otherwise 
live but civilly. For as God himself, so his Vicegerent the Magistrate must cause 


his Sun to shine, and his rain to fall both upon good and bad.” 
2 “Dissuasive,” chap. iii, pp. 52, 53, 90. 
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“ Because you have thrown off your Prelate lord, 
And with stiff vows renounced his liturgy, 
To seize the widow’d whore Plurality 
From them whose sin ye envied, not abhorr’d, 
Dare ye for this adjure the civil sword 
To force our consciences that Christ set free, 
And ride us with a classic hierarchy 
Taught ye by mere A. S. and Rotherford ? 
Men whose life, learning, faith and pure intent, 
Would have been held in high esteem with Paul, 
Must now be named and printed Heretics, 
By shallow Edwards and Scotch what-d’ye-call : 
But we [Independents] do hope to find out all your tricks, 
Your plots and packings worse than those of Trent. 


New Presbyter is but Old Priest writ large.” 


The two great sects, Presbyterians and Episcopalians, were 
“a-fighting for the crown,” each eager to grasp the sword of 
the bigot ; yet, out of the usual course in which popular will 
or apathy is the assumed basis of government, the Indepen- 
dents, without a party, but energized by the supremacy of a 
divine idea, took the reins of authority ; and the brief period 
of their rule, conceded to be the noblest in English history, yet 
sheds its beneficent influence over the world. Europe studies 
the lesson to-day. In a letter to the Magistrates of Massa- 
chusetts in 1671, Dr. John Owen, Philip Nye, and the dissent- 
ing clergy of London commend Harvard College as a “ school 
of the prophets,” some of whom, “God hath used for service 
to himself in both Englands.” Of the twenty graduates prior 
to 1646, twelve went to Europe, eleven of whom never returned 
to New England.} 

George Downing, of the first class, 1642, before mentioned, 
was chaplain to the regiment of the terrible John Okey, —Car- 
lyle’s “ fierce colonel and zealous Anabaptist,’— whose “ thou- 
sand dragoons were always counted,” says Markham,? “the 
best men in the army” of the great Lord Fairfax, and did their 
full share at Naseby, June 14, 1645. There is a report of his 
sermon at Hackney, Aug. 16, 1646, in which he is called 
“Master Downing, Preacher to the Army, a/ias Hugh Peters, 


1Quincy’s Hist. of Harvard College, i, 16. 
2 Life of Fairfax, p. 148. 
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junior, young Peters he was called,”! Cromwell’s Scout-Master, 
General head of the intelligence department ; he sat in three 
of Oliver’s parliaments and was a frequent speaker on religious 
questions. In the House of Commons he confessed he had 
been a minister, when Major-General Whalley called on him to 
serve in the casual absence of the morning Chaplain. In the 
next December he was sent as the Protector’s agent to the 
United Provinces of Holland, to whom Milton commended 
him as “a person of eminent quality, and after a long trial of 
his fidelity, probity and diligence in several and various nego- 
tiations, well approved and valued . . . in our knowledge and 
esteem.” 

In the Fall of 1643 Mr. Roger Williams revisited England. 
His companions on the Sempringham Road, Cotton and 
Hooker, had come up to his position and “durst not join in 
the use of the Common Prayer.” Their correspondence and 
writings were doing brave work for the truth in England. 
But as Cotton thought it “no disgrace to change either judg- 
ment or practice? upon better information, so Williams him- 
self had gone up higher,’ and the old New England friend- 
ship with Sir Henry Vane was quickened anew in their in- 
trepid devotion to the great cause, despite opprobrium and 
obloquy, caring not for “ the argument of multitudes and num- 
bers against one.” 

Not long after appeared his Queries of Highest Considera- 
tion, presented to Parliament, which Dr. Orme ranks with 
Robinson’s Fustification of Separation from the Church of 
England, 1639, as containing “the most accurate statements 


1 Edwards’ “ Gangraena,” iii, 81. 

2 Narragansett Club Pub. ii, 40. To Mr. Baylie’s “unsavory metaphor of my 
distaste of Episcopall government,” Mr. Cotton replied, “Conscientious judg- 
ment in matters of religion is not led by taste or distaste: will he say, that both 
the Parliaments of England and Scotland have abolished Episcopal government 
upon a distaste?” Way Cleared, p. 19. Mr. Cotton was not of that pliant class 
which is fertile in expedient and apology, but inquired for principles and funda- 
mental law. 

8 Prof. Diman’s note is conclusive that Mr. Williams laid “ no special emphasis 
on liberty of conscience” while in Massachusetts, but that, “like every great 
leader of opinion, he reached by degrees his own conclusion.” Preface to Cot- 
ton’s Answer to R. Williams in Publications of the Narragansett Club, ii, 58. 
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on the distinct provinces of civil and spiritual authority.” 
“ Tf,” said Williams, “the Honorable Houses .. . shall erect 
a spirituall court for the judging of spiritual men, and spir- 
itual causes (although a new name be put upon it, yet), whether 
or no such a court is not, in the true nature and kind of it, an 
High Commission.” } 

At the very same time Milton in his “Aveopagitica; or, A 
Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing ; addressed to 
the Parliament of England,” 1644, said, “If it come to inquisi- 
tioning again, and licensing, and that we are so timorous of 
ourselves and suspicious of all men, as to fear each book, and 
the shaking of each leaf, before we know what the contents 
are ; if some [Presbyterians] who but of late were little better 
than silenced [by the bishops] from preaching, shall now come 
to silence us from reading, except what they please, it cannot 
be guessed what is intended by some, but a second tyranny 
over learning: and will soon put it out of controversy, that 
bishops and presbyters are the same to us, both name and 
thing.” Williams and Milton were intimate, and this coinci- 
dence of thought and language is interesting. 

When Sir Henry Vane secured the alliance of the Scots, in 
1643, by the League and Covenant, he put in use the lesson 
learned in Mr. John Cotton’s study, and insisted on the inser- 
tion of the words, “according to the Word of God,” which 
was a reservation of freedom of conscience? and opinion, fatal 
to Presbyterian pretension, but fully appreciated by them only 
at a later day and to their infinite disgust. For example: 
“It was not in our thoughts or intentions,” Rutherford pro- 
tested in 1648, —“ your Independencies and separations, your 
Schismes, Atheistical and Epicurean tenets of toleration of all 
sects, religions, false ways, your Antinomians, Familists, 
Socinians, Arminians, Arrians, Antitrinitarians, Antiscriptu- 
arians, Seekers, Anabaptists ; all of which I cannot but judge 
to bee yours, because you are so farre from writing against 
them.” Poor Mr. Rutherford ! 


1Jn the Publications of the Narragansett Club, ii, 241-276. 

2 John Cook of Gray’s Inne Barrister, in his tract What the Independents would 
have, 1647, says that “to be as free to c’ oose their own company, place, and time, 
with whom, where and when to wors} 1p God . . . will satisfie all that go under 
the name of Independents.” p. 2. 
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But the political pendulum backward swung; and with 
beatifications of Charles the Martyr for religion, Nell Gwyn 
for morals, Rochester for letters, Jefferies and Scroggs for jus- 
tice, unconditional obedience for the people and divine right 
for the king and his “ creatures,” “ shop-keeping ” ethics for Par- 
liament, John Bunyan in jail, Russell and Algernon Sidney on 
the scaffold, Monarchy and Anglo-Catholicism supplanted the 
Commonwealth, at the cost of all that noble minds hold dear, 
and England went — on her way to the inevitable Revolution 
of 1689. 

Though Mr. Godwin, the historian of the Commonwealth,! 
limits the sway of the Republican party to the period closing at 
the Restoration, and dated its final extinction at the Revolution 
of 1688, its spirit flourished with unabated vigor in the Ameri- 
can colonies, successfully resisting the slavish fanaticism of 
loyalty which revoked the healthy legislation of the Common- 
wealth and defaced the statute-book with acts which disgraced 
the nation, and whose story is one of the darkest in cruelty 
and shame. 

No duty can be presented to the American historian more 
agreeable, more a theme for generous exaltation, than that of 
tracing and illustrating the irrepressible spirit of colonial inde- 
pendence,? from the day of the contemptuous turning of the 
Pilgrims from the English court without a royal protection, — 
typical of the whole political history of the country, — to the 
admission of the American ambassador at the same court in 
1785. 

And in the same pages England may read the story of the 
vindication of her own liberties, the freedom of her own con- 
stitution, — nay, more: it was Charles James Fox who, in the 
House of Commons, declared that “the resistance of the 
Americans to the oppression of the mother country has un- 
doubtedly preserved the liberties of mankind.” 

In fifty years after the landing at Plymouth, England was in 
great trepidation about her colonies. Evelyn reports that 


1 Vol. i, p. 6, 

2Mr. Walsh’s Affeal, Sections i, ii, vii —a work which should be repub- 
lished with a supplementary volume on the same plan, on the relation of England 
to the United States in the late civil war, —w:th an index. 
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there were long debates in the royal council in 1670 and 1671, 
whether New England was “of such power, as to be able to 
resist his Majesty, and declare for themselves as independent 
of the Crown, ... appearing to be very independent as to 
their regard to Old England, or his Majesty, rich and strong 
as they now were . .. there was fear of their breaking from 
all dependence upon this nation,” and it was deemed prudent 
not to send, for fear of resistance, “a few of his Majestie’s 
first-class fregats” but a deputy with an open commission and 
— secret instructions.! In his journal of August, 1676, the 
worthy minister, Mr. Robert Law, says that New England “ re- 
fused to own the King of Britain as their King ; only in com- 
memoration of their coming out of England, they now and 
then send him a free gift.” ? 

By temperate life New England so increased, that in 1745, 
with “ Mil Desperandum, Christo Duce” on her flag, she dealt 
a fatal blow to French dominion in America, and gave peace 
to Europe.® But listen to Colonel Barre in the House of 
Commons, October 25,1775: “Toa mind that loves to con- 
template the glorious spirit of freedom, no spectacle can be 
more affecting than the action at Bunker, Hill . . . inspired by 
that genius of liberty which is the noblest emotion of the 
heart, which it is impossible to conquer, impracticable to dis- 
miss. . . . Who can reilect on such scenes,” he exclaimed, “and 
not adore the constitution of government which could breed 
such men ?” 

Sir Richard Sutton, in the same House, said, “ If you ask an 
American who is his master, he will tell you he has none; nor 
any governor but Jesus Christ,” and the Pilgrims of 1620 but 
echo back the sentiment, 

I have endeavored to show the origin and the mission of the 
Mayflower. The feverish ages of ignorance, superstition, 
and bigotry, of intolerance and persecution, make up the som- 
bre background for the Pilgrims, who, on the open Bible, 
hold out to us and to mankind their luminous scroll of consti- 
tutional liberty, November 21, 1620. 

1 Diary, 59-61, 68, Ed. 1854, ii, 59-61. 


2 Walsh’s Appeal, 54, 75. 
3 Dr. Usher Parsons’ Life of Pepperell, 52,145. Universal History, xxi, 157, 51. 
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“They came not for themselves alone, they came for all mankind.” 


The Pilgrim heritage is incorporated into the Constitution 
of the United States of America, in these words: “Article I. 
Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof ; or abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government 
for redress of grievances.” 

Out of this all the rest comes as naturally as the flower 
from the calyx. 


“ And still their spirit, in their sons, with freedom walks abroad ; 
The Bible is our only creed, our only sovereign, GOD! 
The hand is raised, the word is spoke, the joyful pledge is given, 
And boldly on our banner floats, in the free air of heaven, 
The motto of our sainted sires ; and loud we ’ll make it ring, — 
A Church without a Bishop, and a State without a King!” 


The Pilgrim colony —the people living under their system 
of government—has become a great nation, and time, the 
test of truth, is giving in its verdict, abroad as well as at home, 
in official statistics as well as in the more delicate tokens, 


often 
—— “strong as proof from Holy Writ.” 


Among the historical panels in the House of Lords, one, 
devoted to “The Pilgrim Fathers Landing in New England,” 
is, we venture to assert, in the light of this investigation, the 
most appropriate of any in the modern history of England 
herself. 

Expressive of the same revolution in opinion and feeling 
was the graceful tribute to Mr. John Cotton, —two hundred 
and twenty-five years after his escape from hierarchal persecu- 
tion, — in a memorial tablet of brass to his memory, fixed in 
“ Cotton Chapel” in the old Boston Church, “in order that the 
name of an illustrious man, the love and honor of both worlds, 
might not any longer be banished from that noble temple.” 
This was in 1857. It was the occasion for the new Bishop of 
Lincoln’s first official act, and Laud’s successor, the Bishop of 
London, joined in the homage. 

Fitly and closely following this, Parliament ordered an 
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expurgated prayer book, omitting the statutory worship of 
Charles the Martyr, whose “royal blood” till then “cried to 
heaven every thirtieth of January for judgment, only to be 
averted by salt fish and egg sauce,” and suppressing the annual 
fast, in which the tyrannicide was spoken of as a sort of deicide, 
and compared to the death of our Saviour. Submission and 
obedience, clear, absolute, and without exception, was the 
“badge” and character of the Church of England. “ We can 
form no adequate conception,” says Hallam, “of the jeopardy 
in which our liberties stood under the Stuarts . . . without 
attending to this spirit of servility.”1_ After one hundred and 
ninety-nine years of this burlesque sacrament of political 
slavery, it was repealed, as it had been created, by Act of 
Parliament ; and as if to emphasize the removal of this stigma 
from the ecclesiastical calendar, by the same authority Crom- 
well is raised to his own historical niche, and fact triumphs 
over fiction, truth over falsehood. 

We have not space to allude to the social and material results, 
the religious, moral, and zsthetic, the origin or rapid develop- 
ment of which the philosophic historian will trace to the in- 
fluences growing out of the event we celebrate ; but enough has 
been told of the men of 1620, their doctrines and work, to 
show that 


“ We have need of these 
Clear beacon stars, to warn and guide our age ; 
The great traditions of a nation’s life, 
Her children’s lustrous deeds, with honor rife, 
Are her most precious jewels, noblest heritage, 
Time-polisht jewels in her diadem.” 


1 Macaulay’s Rev. of Hallam’s Const. Hist. of Eng. Jonathan Mayhew’s Dis- 
course on Charles First’s Death, in Pulpit of Am. Revolution. 


J. WincaTE THORNTON. 
Boston. 





Speaking or Babbling. 


SPEAKING OR BABBLING. 


Aw elaborate attempt has been recently made! to prove 
that the word translated to speak, in 1 Cor. xiv, 34, 35, ought 
to be rendered, according to a classic use of it, to babble. 
This rendering of the word, if probable, would both relieve 
Paul from interdicting seemly speech to women in church 
assemblies, and by so doing prevent the wresting of Scrip- 
ture by which his prohibition is frequently evaded. The 
Article claims that to dabdle is the classic meaning of Aarsw ; 
that the word is sometimes used in this signification in 
the Septuagint, and even by the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, especially in 1 Cor. xiv, 34, 35 ; that “when the apostle 
addressed his Greek congregations, by word or epistle, it 
would be very natural for him to expect them to understand 
his words in their classic sense and to so use them himself” (p. 
271); and, consequently, “that Paul has never uttered one sylla- 
ble, in epistle or by word, so far as the record shows, to prohibit 
a woman spotevyscdas (to pray), xpopyrevew (to utter God’s mes- 
Sages), xnputdew tov evayyeAsiov (to herald the news of salvation) 
to a promiscuous Christian assembly, small or large, when con- 
strained by the love of Jesus and of souls, under divine influ- 
ence so to pray and exhort and preach ; only she is to do it in 
a modest, womanly manner” (p. 277). We wish to examine 
the author’s premises, to see whether or not his conclusion is 
well grounded. 

The writer of this paper depends upon the best of all au- 
thorities, the lexicons, for the classic meaning of the word 
under consideration. Turning to a few of them, we find these 
to be the definitions of AwAew : — 

“Sonum edo, loquor, garrio.” (Schrevelii Lex.) 

“ Loquor, (2) garrio, temere et inconsiderate verba fundo,” 
(Hederick’s Lex.) 

“To make a sound, utter words ; to speak, talk, address, con- 
verse ; to prate, babble, divulge, blab, talk idly or inconsider- 
ately ; to chatter, chirp.” (Grove’s Lex.) 


1See Article in Congregational Quarterly for 1874 (pp. 264-278), by Rev. 
Harmon Loomis, “ May a Woman Speak in a Promiscuous Religious Assembly ?” 
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“To talk, to speak, to prate, to prattle, to babble, to chatter, 
to twitter.” (Donnegan’s Lex.) 

“To make a noise, to talk much, to talk, to speak inconsid- 
erately, to prate, to chatter.” (Pickering, Dunbar.) 

“ To talk, chatter, babble ; in general, to talk, say ; strictly, to 
make a babbling, prattling sound, as monkeys and dogs ; hence, 
also of birds, locusts, to twitter, chirp ; of musical sounds, Zo 
sound.” (Liddell and Scott.) 

A study of these definitions shows that the use of the word 
is very wide, covering all utterances from a musical instrument 
up toan oration. Still its general sense was not zo badbédle, but 
“to talk, to say.’ That it was sometimes or even frequently 
used for inconsiderate talk, as it sometimes was for the twitter 
of a bird, is most evident ; but that it is to be translated, in 
any work of the classic Greek, from its own proper force, 
without regard to the connection, to dabble rather than Zo speak, 
needs proof, which has not yet been furnished. We should 
judge the contrary, — that, in any given passage, the connec- 
tion must determine the meaning intended ; that, if used of 
birds, dogs, locusts, monkeys, or musical instruments, its wide 
signification would admit of a: rendering suited to the necessi- 
ties of the context; but, if used of men and women, its gen- 
eral classic use would constrain the translation zo speak, unless 
the context forbade it. 

But be the general classic meaning what it may, would 
Paul’s Greek congregations naturally expect him, in letter or 
in address, to use the classic Greek? An affirmative reply is 
the strange assertion of the article. Classic Greek in the first 
Christian century! Is the Greek professor abroad, that such a 
statement could be made? Classic Greek in the New Testa- 
ment! How a desired end shapes one’s course ! 

All writers divide the history of the Greek language into 
periods, Prof. E. A. Sophocles! divides it into six periods, of 
which the fifth, called the Roman (B. C. 146, A. D. 330), covers 
the time of the apostles, with a wide margin on either side. 
Now the writers of the preceding Alexandrian Period (B. C. 
283-146), the time of the translation of the Hebrew Bible into 


1Introduction to his “ Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods 
(from B. C. 146 to A.D, 1100).” Published 1870. 
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the Septuagint, “are commonly called later authors, and their 
language later Greek.” Liddell and Scott also say, “ After 
the Attic writers” —the Attic Period (B. C. 500-283) pre- 
ceded the Alexandrian — “Greek undergoes a great change, 
which begins to appear strongly about the time of Alexander. 
But the change is complete in Polybius (B. C. 206), 
with the later historic writers, and Plutarch”! (A. D. 50). 
Were it not that the whole stress of the argument, put forth 
so confidently, rests on the bold assumption, which seems to 
have been regarded as an indisputable fact, that the classic 
period of Greek literature reached down to the time of the 
apostles, and that they, the apostles, would have been expected 
to use words in their classical sense, we would forbear further 
quotations ; but as the Article entirely blinks the common 
teachings of writers that the classic period of the Greek lan- 
guage had passed centuries before Paul penned his epistle to 
the Corinthians, we quote still further. Dr. Edward Robinson, 
after dividing the Greek language into three great epochs, —its 
growth, its prime, and its decline, — the latter dating from the 
Macedonian conquest, says, “ The language of the New Testa- 
ment is the later Greek language, as spoken by foreigners of the 
Hebrew stock, and applied by them toa subject on which it had 
never been employed by native Greck writers. The simple state- 
ment of this fact suggests at once what the character of this 
idiom must be; and might, one would think, have saved vol- 
uimes of controversy. The Jews came in contact with the 
Greeks only at and after the Macedonian conquests ; and were 
therefore conversant only with the later Greek.” “ It was the 
spoken language of common life, and not that of books, with 
which they became acquainted.”? “The idiom of the New 
Testament, as it is a variety of the later Greek, . . . would 
presuppose a grammar of the later Greek.” 3 
Now the later Greek is not classic Greek ; and no one liv- 
ing after the Macedonian conquest, especially so late as the 
year of our Lord 57, would expect to use, in letter or in ad- 
dress, the classic Greek, or expect any one else, much less a 


1 Preface to Lex., p. 20. 
2 Introd. to Lex. of N. T., p. 5. 
8 Winer’s Gram. of N. T. Thayer’s Ed, Introd., pp. 2, 3. 
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Jew, though brought up at Tarsus, so to use it. The thing is 
altogether unnatural and preposterous. 

As “there are few words that do not change their significa- 
tions more or less in the downward course of time,” the word 
dadkew may have lost its more general classic signification, that 
of speaking or talking, and have acquired the general meaning 
of dabbling, in the change from the classic to the later Greek. 
An inquiry into the fact of such a change lay legitimately 
within the province of the argument of the Article, but as the 
author did not make it, resting on the bald assumption just 
considered, we will make it. 

Its use by the writers of the New Testament proves that 
the word had not, in the decline of the Greek language, lost 
its more general meaning of speaking, for it is found in the 
New Testament about two hundred and ninety-four times, and 
in only one passage can it properly be translated dadbd/e or 
prattle, Being used so frequently in such solemn writings, we 
cannot suppose that the common meaning of the word was at 
that time a degraded or doubtful one. But more anon on this 
point. 

Sophocles’ Greek Lexicon, above referred to, is a dictionary 
of the later Greek, “ from B. C. 146 to A. D. 1100,” It, there- 
fore, gives the signification of words covering the time of the 
apostles, and is an authority that can be trusted. For this 
long period of twelve centuries, but one meaning to the word 
Aadew is given, and that is, “ zo speak.” 

Robinson, while giving to the word the same primary sig- 
nification as others have done, adds, “In New Testament, 
generally ¢o speak, to talk; less frequent in profane writers.” 
In no passage in the New Testament does he give it the 
sense of babbling or prattling. 

It seems not a little presumptuous to attempt to force a 
signification of an ambiguous word down from the classic 
period of the Greek literature into a period so late as the first 
Christian century, in the face of all writers to the contrary. 
We might, on the same principles, maintain that veya aysov 
should be translated, in any given passage, “a holy wind,” in- 
stead of “ Holy Spirit,” because veya means, classically, “ wind, 
air, breath” ; and quote John iii, 8, in proof of its use in this 
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sense at that time. We conclude, then, that in the changes 
which the Greek language confessedly suffered in its decline, 
the word AaAsw lost its primary meaning, “to make a noise,” 
one of its classical significations, “ ¢o dabd/e,” and retained only 
its general classic use, namely, “to talk, to say,” “to speak.” 
So that Paul’s Greek congregations would not have expected 
him to speak in the obsolete classic Greek, but in the common 
later Greek of his own day, which had no such meaning as 
babble, for the word under discussion. That consequently the 
word as used by him in 1 Cor. xiv. 34, 35, cannot be translated 
to babble. 

But the further attempt is made to show that AaAew is used 
in several passages in the New Testament, in the sense of dad- 
bling, and hence may be so used in 1 Cor. xiv, 34, 35. The 
Article details, in correspondence with the Hebrew dadar, five 
slightly differing shades of meaning, in which it is claimed that 
AaAew is used in the Gospels and the Acts ; four of which refer 
unquestionably to intelligible, rational speech. The other he 
declares to be “a mere use of the voice.” His examples of 
the latter are, “And the dumb spake”; “‘ Every idle word 
that men shall speak,’ etc., — meaningless or profitless babble.” 
These are the only two cases given under this lowest use of 
the word. We do not know what modern criticism may yet do 
with the miracles of Christ the Lord, but we were not aware 
before that it had reduced his cures of the dumb to “a mere 
use of the voice,” on the part of the cured, in dabbling, prat- 
tling. It is certainly to be hoped, and, unless further light 
dawns upon us, to be believed, as much for the comfort of the 
friends of the cured as for the power and glory of Christ, that 
the dumb spake intelligibly, rationally, as other people, and did 
not babble, prattle in “a mere use of the voice.” As dAadrsw is 
used one hundred and ninety-six times in the Gospels and the 
Acts, and confessedly in every instance, unless the two cited 
in the Article be found to be exceptions, of intelligent speak- 
ing, it must mean in this passage, what everybody has regarded 
it as meaning, namely, that the dumb talked as other people 
talked, without the faintest reference to babbling. In the 
other passage—“ Every idle word that men shall speak 
(AcAndwow)”” — Christ used the most comprehensive word in 
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the Greek language for speaking, one including alike all formal 
address and inconsiderate talk. But so far is the verb Audrzw 
innocent of all inconsiderateness or evil meaning, that Christ 
uses an adjective defining what words he means. He says, 
“Every idle word” (rév pi. apyiv), the inconsiderateness being 
expressed by “idle” (dpyiv), Substitute “blaspheme” for 
speak, and “idle” is unnecessary, as the verb expresses the sin ; 
so, if Acdsw meant what the Article says, “ meaningless or prof- 
itless babble,” the explicative “idle” were unnecessary, and 
would not probably have been used. The whole condemna- 
tion borne by the saying of Christ rests in the one word “ idle” 
(apy), and none of it in the verb (Aadew), Yet these are 
the nearest approaches to dabbling that the word under 
consideration makes in the Acts and the Gospels. 

It is not strange that a word of such general import as AaAew, 
used one hundred and ninety-six times in the Gospels and the 
Acts, should have the four remaining significations which the 
Article gives it ; (2) “in the sense of counselling or commun- 
ing together ;” (3) “ where there is an expressed or implied 
design in the speaker not to convey plain and clear thought or 
truth to the mind of the hearer,” as parables, respecting which, 
however, Asyw is twice used (Matt. xiii, 24, 31) ; “(4) to wran- 
gle or discuss in a confused and bitter manner ;” and (5) “in 
allusion to what had before been uttered, without a repetition 
of it, or giving any clear idea of its import.” But why should 
the writer stop with these significations, when his references 
are very few, and do not even pretend to cover a majority of 
the passages in which the word occurs? Do any of his signifi- 
cations cover Christ's long valedictory discourse to his apos- 
tles, extending through three whole chapters and a part of a 
fourth ? (John xiii, 31 ; xvi, 33). Yet John says, “ These words 
spake (sAaAysev) Jesus” (John xvii, 1). And so generally, in 
the Gospels and the Acts, the word is used of dignified and 
solemn discourse. 

Turn to Paul’s writings, and the case is no better. In try- 
ing to force an obsolete classical signification into Aas, the 
writer gives us some rare specimens of exegesis. “Romans 
iii, 19, it is written, ‘Now we know that what things soever 
the law saith (Acys), it saith (AaAs:) to them who are under the 
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law,’ etc. The definite and precise use of the two Greek 
words, with their forcible and opposite shades of meaning, is 
all lost in our translation by the use of only one word. To 
an angel or Christian conformed to law, its voice is plain, 
clear, sweet, calm, enlightening the soul; but to the trans- 
gressor it has quite another voice: it wrangles, commands, 
confuses, terrorizes,” etc. (269, 270). Granting that this is so, 
is it declared in the quoted words of Paul? and if so, does the 
distinction lie in the difference between Asyw and Aadrew? This 
interpretation is not only foreign to the passage, but is an- 
tagonistic to the idea of Paul. Paul says plainly that all who 
are under the law are addressed by the law, whether they be 
sinners, saints, or angels. There is not, as we conceive, the 
remotest reference to the effect produced by the law on dif- 
ferent classes of subjects. The change of verbs is rhetorical. 
“*For I speak (Aww) to them that know the law’ (Rom. vii, 1). 
Here Paul simply asserts that he was using his voice, and 
that in argument” (270) ; the same, it must be supposed, as a 
singer tries his voice, or a player his instrument, or an under- 
graduate his gesticulation, before a public performance. Did 
Paul put his voice in training, and if so, does the profound 
argument on God’s plan of redemption in Christ Jesus contain 
assertions that he was “simply using his voice,” though in 
argument? Did he write or speak his Epistle? To what 
fearful lengths men are driven in ridding 1 Cor. xiv, 34, 35, of 
its natural force ! 

But the highest absurdity is reached in his paraphrase of 
1 Cor. xiii, 1, namely, “Though I babble in all the babbling 
languages of earth and heaven without love, the ground of 
sincerity, that gives force and weight to words, with all this 
learning it is only babble after all” (270). The “ babbling 
languages of heaven”! They must add a new attraction to 
that blessed abode! 

Nor is the sense which the Article seeks to force into Paul’s 
use of AwAsw from the classic Greek sustained by those pas- 
sages referring to the gift of tongues, This gift was conferred 
on the Day of Pentecost; and what a commentary on the 
historic origin of the Christian Church if it should be proved 
that it was characterized by a gift of “babble, neither them- 
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selves (the speakers) nor others knowing what the utterances” 
were (270). Whatever mystery may hang about the gift of 
tongues, there can be none whatever that those possessed of it 
did sometimes speak intelligibly and sometimes unintelligibly. 
Now, if Aa\ew were used only of unintelligible utterances and 
some other verb of intelligible address, the case would be clear 
and decisive: but it is not so. In Acts ii, I-11, AwAsw is used 
four times, and no other verb is employed at all, to express the 
speaking with other tongues. And the narrative itself declares 
that the Apostles thus speaking were understood, and we know 
also from the preserved report of Peter’s sermon that it was the 
furthest possible remove from babbling. The question, “Do 
all speak with tongues?” (1 Cor. xii, 30), is indecisive ; though 
its connection ought to lift it out of mere babbling into in- 
spired, seemly discourse. Probably (1 Cor. xiii, 1), “ Though I 
speak with the tongues of men and of angels,” refers to the 
gift of tongues, but surely not to babbling. Whatever of in- 
definiteness or of unintelligibleness belonged to the speaking 
with tongues is expressed by something else, and not by the 
verb Aarew, That this is so is clear from its use, not merely 
“twenty-four times” in 1 Cor. xiv, but from its use in two 
hundred and seventy other passages in the New Testament as 
well, in none of which other passages can there be a reasonable 
doubt that it means intelligent speech, except, perhaps, in 
1 Cor. xiii, 11. The word occurs twenty-four times in 1 Cor. 
xiv, sometimes of intelligent speech, “ Yet in the church I had 
rather speak (JeAw Andnoas) five words with my understanding 
... than ten thousand words in a tongue” (v. I9). Here 
the reason given “that I might teach others,” shows that the 
gift of tongues was not always edifying, but speaking (AaAs) 
with the understanding is. “In the law it is written, with 
men of other tongues and other lips will I speak (As#Angw) unto 
this people . . . saith (Asys) the Lord” (21). Did God bab- 
ble unto any people? If so, are not the words, “ And yet for 
all that will they not hear me,” an excuse rather than a con- 
demnation ? Paul says, “I thank my God I speak (Aa) with 
tongues more than ye all” (18). To be the greatest babbler in 
a church is hardly a matter of thanksgiving. “ But if there be 
no interpreter, let him keep silence in the church, and let him 
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speak (AwAsizw) to himself and to God” (28). Think of an in- 
spired direction to babble to one’s self and to God! A prophet 
is one inspired of God, yet Paul says, “ Let the prophets speak 
(Acdsitwoav, babble [?]) two or three” (29). “I would that ye 
all spoke (AaAsw, babble [?}) with tongues” (5). Need we add 
the conclusion of the whole discussion about tongues? “Where- 
fore, brethren, covet to prophesy, and forbid not to speak 
(Awdsw, to babble [?]) with tongues” (39). Not one of these 
passages can be translated to babble without insult to its 
author, nor is there one in the whole chapter that indicates the 
use of AwAsw in the sense of babbling, unless it be in verses 34 
and 35. Paul’s whole argument in this chapter is to show the 
superiority of prophesying over speaking with tongues, in 
which he corrects the disorders of their meetings ; but not a 
word is said or intimation given that one manner of speaking 
with tongues is babbling and another is not; that the former 
is forbiclden to certain ones, the latter not; or if it be given, 
it is not found in the use of the verb Aarcw, The attempt, 
therefore, to show that “ when the Apostle addressed his Greek 
congregations, by word or epistle, it would be very natural for 
him to expect them to understand his words in their classical 
sense, and to so use them himself,” breaks down exegetically 
as well as historically. He spoke, as an educated foreigner, in 
the common language of his day, and was so understood. 

Had Paul, perchance, been reading the Greek classics, and 
so, in this fourteenth chapter of his first epistle to Corinthians, 
did he introduce the classical ambiguity of AaAew as a play upon 
words? It will be hard to convince the world, without a better 
show of proof, that the sober-minded, inspired Apostle, while 
correcting the abuses which had crept into the Corinthian 
assembly, introduced into his own instruction an abuse of 
language which for eighteen centuries has subverted his real 
meaning. The thing is incredible. 

The rational explanation, and we will venture to say that it 
is the only one, is that Paul, when speaking of the use and 
abuse of the gift of tongues, selected a verb which included all 
forms of speech, from the unintelligible vocal sound up to the 
formal address, from the utterances of the Corinthian men and 
women, which needed interpretation, to the inspired sermon of 
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Peter at Pentecost and the farewell address of Jesus to his 
Disciples, so that his instruction and prohibition would cover 
every case, and leave no room for quibbling. He chose cer- 
tainly A«Asw, the most unrestricted verb in the Greek language 
for speaking, and used it when treating of the gift of tongues, 
the gift of prophecy, and of the silence of women in the 
churches, as comprehending all utterances denominated 
speech. 

The same comprehension is found in the word translated to 
be silent (¢ryaw) in the prohibition, “ As in all the churches of 
the saints, let your women keep silence (siyarweov) in the 
churches” (1 Cor. xiv, 33, 34). Paul uses the same word in 
verse 28, “ But if there be no interpreter, let him keep silence 
in the church ;” also in verse 30, “ If anything be revealed to 
another that sitteth by, let the first (prophet) hold his peace” 
(sryarw). The word is used in the New Testament only six 
other times (Luke ix, 36; xx, 26; Acts xii, 17; xv, 12, 13; 
Rom. xvi, 25), and then always in the sense of total silence. 
Thus the word translated to keep silence covers all utterances, 
and means to utterly refrain from them all. 

The reason assigned for the command of silence in verses 34 
and 35, comports exactly with the comprehension of the terms 
used for speaking and for silence. Paul shows that prophesying 
is superior to speaking with tongues, though both are spiritual 
gifts (verses I, 5, 23, 25, 39); he, however, encourages both 
(verses 5, 18, 27, 39); each is, under certain circumstances, 
put under silence (28, 30) ; while women are put under silence, 
both respecting prophesying and the gift of tongues, in all the 
churches of saints, and that without limitation of time or cir- 
cumstance (33, 34, 35); and the reason assigned for the silence 
of women, unlike those of men, in verses 28 and 30, is universal 
and unalterable. Right or wrong, their sex and the law are 
the reasons given by Paul for enjoining silence on women in 
the churches, not the unintelligibility of their utterances, not 
their light and inconsiderate words, not the fact that somebody 
else has a revelation, not that two or more are talking at the 
same time, — none nor all of these, — but because they are 
women and not men. Their sex is at bottom the ground of 
the silence required. It is patent that this reason does not 
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have force against a mere fault of manner, but against the act 
of speaking itself, and that Paul so intended it; for he imme- 
diately anticipates an obvious question, and adds, “ If they will 
learn anything, let them ask their husbands at home.” He 
then fortifies his prohibition by those instinctive feelings which, 
springing out of the depths of our nature, baffle all arguments, 
and which in all past ages have kept, and in the future ages 
will still keep women generally silent in the churches ; namely, 
shame, the uneasy sensation caused by doing something not in 
harmony with our deepest instincts. Could a rational man, to 
say nothing of inspiration, have penned such a reason for stop- 
ping inconsiderate talk and’ babble? Is it not as shameful for 
men to babble as for women? Why, then, should he give the 
reason of sex, and the law based on it? He might have said, if 
he meant no more, “ Let your women avoid every idle word (ray 
pyua apyov) in the assemblies,” and have fortified his injunction 
by the word of Christ. But no, he uses words that cover every 
form of utterance, and gives as the reason why women should 
keep silence in the churches, the unalterable one of sex. There 
is but one safe inference from this; it is that Paul meant all 
that his words and reason naturally cover, —all speaking by 
women in promiscuous assemblies. 

The Article is a sword with two edges; and while one is 
used in the defence of women, the other wounds them sorely. 
Its assumption really is this, Women babble in public assem- 
blies, men do not ; therefore the former are forbidden, the lat- 
ter are not. Or else, Men babble in public as well as women ; 
but men are permitted to babble in the churches, while women 
by reason of their sex are forbidden to do so. Thus men as 
such possess privileges in the churches which are denied to 
women. The Article leaves women, notwithstanding the des- 
perate attempt to deliver them, in this hopeless dilemma. 
Either women alone are guilty of babbling in the churches, or 
they are denied privileges therein which are freely accorded to 
men. In other words, either women are intellectually inferior 
to men, or else equality in privileges is denied them. 

As the Article, the strange position of which scarcely de- 
serves the attention we have given it, lays its chief stress on 
proving that AwAsw should be translated “ ¢o dabble,” in 1 Cor. xiv, 
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34, 35, instead of “to speak,” we need say no more. The 
author’s argument fails at every point; his private interpreta- 
tion has no force against the Scripture itself and the great cloud 
of witnesses against him. If forty-nine out of every fifty men 
to whom one submits a passage in a letter reach the same in- 
terpretation of it, his own view of its meaning must be either 
weakened or strengthened by their unanimity, just as his in- 
terpretation agrees with or differs from theirs; but this must be 
especially so if the men are of every nationality and shade of 
social and religious opinion, and if, in addition to this, they 
are special students of words, grammatical construction, and 
faithful translation ; but one would feel still more sure of their 
correctness if they reached their unanimity after elaborate 
and persistent attempts had been made to foist into the pas- 
sage another signification more or less strained. He would 
say that it is incredible that forty-nine persons out of every 
fifty should be wrong. Such, as we apprehend it, is the 
weight of testimony confirming the view presented in this 
paper, that Paul’s injunctions, in 1 Cor. xiv, 34, 35, and I 
Tim. ii, 11-15, are “a total prohibition to women to speak at 
all in the congregation,” which interpretation, adds Bloomfield, 
“is almost universally admitted.” The years passed since he 
penned it, though rich beyond precedent in attempts to reverse 
this almost universal interpretation, have not materially changed 
the ratio, What commentator of any standing would venture to 
translate AaAcw, in 1 Cor. xiv, 34, 35, 40 babble? If this pas- 
sage stood in the Greek classics, who would venture to affirm 
from the connection that the word must mean, or must prob- 
ably mean, Zo dabble, and not to speak? But, having been 
penned by a Jew in the year of our Lord 57, is there a scholar 
on the globe willing to rest his reputation on the assertion that 
Aadew, in this passage, caz mean what our author attempts to 
make it mean? 
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HYMNS AND HYMN SINGING. 


1. Our Hymns: their Authors and Origin. Josiah Miller. 

2. Hymus and their Authors. Joseph Belcher, D. D. 

3. Hymn Writers and their Hymus. S. W. Christophers. 

Biography of Certain Hymns. Originally in Good Words; found in 
Littell, March 28, 1863. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

Twelve Articles on Hymns in Sunday Magazine, Vols. 1-7. Isabella 
L. Bird. 

Preface to Revival Hymns. Henry Ward Beecher. 

4. Christian Singers of Germany. Catherine Winkworth. 

5. Sacred Poetry. Charles Wesley. 

6. Hymns on Select Passages. Charles Wesley. 

7. Methodist Hymnology. David Creamer. 

8. Voice of Christian Life in Song. Elizabeth Charles. 

9. Sacred Latin Poetry. Richard Chenevix Trench. 

10. Thesaurus Hymnologicus (§ vols.). Daniel. 

11. Evenings with Sacred Poets. Frederick Saunders. 

12. Hymn Writers and Compilers. John Gadsby. 

13. Church Music in America. N.D. Gould. 

14. Hymns and Choirs. Phelps, Park, and Furber. 


The following the writer has not seen, but has reason to think are valu- 
able. None of the public libraries in or around Boston are rich in the 
department of hymnology. 


Medieval Hymus. Neale. 

Hymns of the Eastern Church. Neale. 

Hymn Writers of Germany. Stevenson. 

Hymns of the Primitive Church. J. Chandler (Oxford). 

Day in the Sanctuary. Evans. 

Essays Introductory to Christian Psalmist and Christian Poet. James 
Montgomery. 


Hymnals are abundant and good. A few are noted here: Christ in 
Song, Philip Schaff; Songs of the Spirit, Odenheimer and Bird; Golden 
Moments, Hymus and Sacred Songs; Lyra Mystica, Lyra Eucharistica, 
Lyra Messianica, Orby Shipley; Hymns Ancient and Modern (“most 
tasteful and popular of English Hymnals”’), Louis C. Biggs; Christian 
Year, Keble. These collections of sacred song are among the best. The 
books xumbered above may well have a place in a pastor’s or a scholar’s 
library. We prize them nearly according to the order in which they are 
given. Some of the most interesting books on hymns are compilations, 
and are occasionally inaccurate in statements ; the volumes by original 
students are the most reliable. There are facts about hymns sparsely scat- 
tered through the volumes of “ Notes and Queries,” but they seem to be 
culled from books above noted. Mr. Beecher’s Preface is brief, but choice, 
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one of the best estimates of religious music in any language. The articles 
by Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield, p. p., in the Mew York Observer, are inter- 
esting reminiscences of hymns and their writers. Hezekiah Butterworth 
and others have pleasant articles on hymns in our religious papers. 





CeRTAIN forces in nature are tardy in their employment to 
their full extent. Steam, caloric, gunpowder come late to their 
manifold applications ; but an era comes when their power 
seems pretty fully brought out and abundantly applied. 
Hymns, — may it not be that the church practically underrates 
their power, and fails to use them as a great and systematic 
means of good? 

Eighteen hundred years ago the man who in ordainment 
was “Christ’s chosen vessel to bear his name to the nations,” 
and historically was the most laborious and successful in in- 
ducing multitudes of men to accept Christ’s salvation, in 
a brief epistle, which, in the Spirit, he wrote to Colosse, 
said, “ Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wis- 
dom, teaching and admonishing one another in psalms, and 
hymns, and spiritual songs, singing with grace in your hearts to 
the Lord.” The thoughts seem knit and meshed together ; 
“the word of Christ indwelling richly in wisdom,” the “hymn 
singing,” the “grace in the heart,” — they exist together and 
grow together. 

This paper will aim to set forth 


HYMNS AND HYMN SINGING, 


With illustrations of their power, as incitement to our churches 
to awaken to a drill to become churches of hymn singers. 
There seems to be a distinction between hymn singing and 
church music. This paper will consider the first only, and that 
only in certain aspects. Whatever is said in this essay on church 
music will be introduced incidentally and illustratively. The 
distinction seems to be this : Hymn singing is the spontaneous, 
habitual singing of hymns as the expression of one’s own present 
feelings. Church music involves the idea of preparation, and 
preparation for a particular place and assembly ; it is what 
Reuben Emerson calls “ music for the sanctuary” ; it is music 
adapted to the dignity of God’s house, and prepared, it may ke 
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even with considerable elaborateness, to express the worship 
of a congregation. 


THE NATURE OF HYMNS 


Indicates what may be expected to be their usefulness. 

The value of hymns consists partly in this, that they are the 
highest comprehension and expression of truth. They are the 
truth of Jesus apprehended spiritually, and blooming in the 
emotions. They clear all discussions, polemics, wars of debate. 
“ Hence,” says one, “while the ages all the way down are lit- 
tered with stranded controversies, wasted and wasting, the dead 
leaves and blasted fruit of aimless thinking, their hymns live 
with us, quickened with spiritual forces of the great love that 
warmed them.” Hymns do not quarrel. Toplady and Olivers 
might be “ bitter antagonists” in theology, but standing on the 
common ground of the Gospel one sings “ Rock of Ages,” and 
the other, “ Before the Saviour’s Face.” If we wished to give 
one a practical insight into Christian life, we should send him 
to the hymn-book rather than to theological tomes. The in- 
dexes to some of our hymn-books would seem to cover, sys- 
tematically, all Christian life and thought. Says Augustine, 
“ Hymns are an epitome of the Scriptures.” Luther calls them 
“a miniature Bible.” “If the Bible,” says Beecher, “should 
perish out of our language, it could almost be gathered up 
again in substance from our hymns.” Luther’s hymn, “ Now 
rejoice, dear Christians all,” has been called “the essence of 
his Commentary on Galatians.’ A good hymn-book, there- 
fore, is a true book of doctrine. It “teaches” and “admon- 
ishes,” “according to the proportion of faith.” Says Prof. Phelps, 
“ A good hymn-book must be a good manual of religious experi- 
ence. The ideal of a perfect hymn-book is, that it is a perfect 
expression of the real life of the church in forms perfectly 
adapted to the service of song.” “Genuineness of religious 
emotion, refinement of poetic taste, and fitness to musical 
cadence, — these three are essential toa faultless hymn.” Speak- 
ing of Charles Wesley’s published hymns, Isaac Taylor says, 
“It may be affirmed that there is no principal element of 
Christianity, no main article of belief, no moral or ethical 
sentiment peculiarly characteristic of the Gospel, that does not 
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find itself pointedly and clearly conveyed in some stanza of 
Charles Wesley’s poetry.” Are we not right, then, in saying 
that it is a very shallow view of hymns that they are merely an 
interlude between more important services; that, on the con- 
trary, they are the wisest means of conveying spiritual truth? 
Says a papal writer of the sixteenth century, “The whole 
people is singing itself into the Lutheran doctrine.” Coleridge 
says, “ Luther did as much for the Reformation by his hymns 
as by his translation of the Scriptures.” ‘ Suppose,” says Dr. 
Bushnell, “ David had written a treatise of theology and given 
it to the head of mankind, what tenth part of power would he 
have exerted on the human race?” It is a well-known saying 
of Sir Philip Sidney, “Let me make the ballads of a nation, 
and I care not who makes its laws.” The Marseillaise rules 
France more than the Code Napoléon. Was not Paul divinely 
right, when he said, “ Teaching and admonishing one another 
in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs” ? 

This emotional expression of gospel truth is greatly reinforced 
by Poetry, by the charm of versification, metre, and rhyme. 

Luther says, “I confess myself to be more influenced and 
delighted by poetry than by the most eloquent oration, even 
of Cicero or Demosthenes.” We all Jove poetry. It is easier 
to earn than prose. It is easier to remember than prose. It 
is pleasanter to recall than prose. Says King James, in the 
quaint language of his day, — 

“ For verse’s power is sike, it softly glides 
Through secret pores and in all senses hides ; 


And makes men have that gude in them zrinted, 
Which by the learned work is represented.” 


Not once in ten will it be found that an apostate from the 
Gospel was saturated in childhood with gospel hymns. Says 
Beecher, “Give hymns enough and singing enough, and the 
Christian laity will make head against ecclesiastical defection, 
against doctrinal aberration, and against spiritual declension : 
for a hymn carries the people’s theology, their commentary, . 
their experience.” Those who do not desire their children to 
become Christians are warned that they should prevent them 
from learning, and especially from themselves. singing, gospel 
hymns. Hymn-singing will mould children into the faith of 
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Christ. They will be thus “taught and admonished.” Steepa 
child in Christian hymns by his own singing of them, and you 
may feel that he is proof against all the “isms” of the day. 
Bushnell says of the Moravian brethren, “It is affirmed that 
not one in ten of the members of that church recollects any 
time when he began to be religious.” “The Moravians train 
their children largely by the singing of hymns that centre in 
Christ and true Christ-worship. So, organizing a discipleship 
in hosannas, we may put our children through songs of the 
Lamb, chants, litanies, sonnets, holy madrigals, and doxolo- 
gies, — such and so many, so full of Christ’s dear love, that 
they will sing Christ into their very hearts, and be inwardly 
imbued and quickened by him.” 

The force of hymns is enhanced, multiplied, by song. Boileau 
makes Music say to Poetry, “I possess the art of embellishing 
the rarest wonders of thy creation.” The legends of Orpheus 
and of Amphion illustrate the charm of music. Says George 
Wither, a writer of Cromwell’s time, “The devil is not ignor- 
ant of the power of these divine charms, that there lurks in 
poesy an enchanting sweetness that steals into the hearts of 
men before they be aware, and that, the subject being divine, 
it can infuse a kind of heavenly enlightening and such delights 
into the soul, and beget so ardent an affection unto the purity 
of God’s Word, as that it shall be impossible for the most 
powerful exorcisms to conjure out of them, the love of such 
delicacies, that they will be unto them sweeter than honey and 
the honey-comb.” 

ays Augustine, converted at Milan, in 387, “I remember 
the tears I shed at the psalmody of Thy church, in the begin- 
ning of my recovered faith. How did I weep through Thy 
hymns and canticles, touched to the quick by the voices of 
Thy sweet-attuned church. The voices sunk into mine ears 
and truth distilled into mine heart, whence the affections of my 
devotions overflowed, tears ran down, and happy was I therein.” 

In the words of the hymn, sung by Philip Phillips, “Sing- 


ing for Jesus,’— 


“ Singing for Jesus glad hymns of devotion, 
Lifting the soul on its pinions of love ; 
Dropping a word or a thought by the wayside, 
Telling of rest in the mansions above. 





Flymns and Hymn Singing. 


Music may soften where language would fail us, 
Feelings long buried ’t will often restore, 

Tones that have dropped from the lips of departed, — 
How we revere them when they are no more.” 


Thus the hymn is mighty for good, through its triple force, 
— its genuine Christian emotion, its poetry, its music. Thus 
far we have dwelt on the intrinsic fitness of a hymn to produce 
great results. 

An estimate of the possible power of hymns in the church 
may be gained from 


WHAT THOUGHTFUL MEN HAVE SAID ABOUT HYMNS. 


Especially what have wise preachers said, who have not been 
apt to underrate the power of the pulpit, in regard to the 
value of hymn singing. 

Paul,a master to save men and edify the people of God, 
gives us his opinion of the value of hymns, at a time, too, 
when the thousands of the Church’s hymns were unwritten. 
What would he say to-day ? 

We have before us the copious expressions of opinion by 
Ambrose, Luther, Augustine, Spurgeon, Earle, the Evangelist, 
McCheyne, Cotton Mather, Jonathan Edwards, Dr. Samuel 
Worcester, Nettleton, and Henry Ward Beecher. We must 
be contented with a few citations. 

Spurgeon says, “Congregational singing and united prayer 
always accompany a revival.” 

Cotton Mather, in 1721, wrote, “It is remarkable that when 
the kingdom of God has been making any new appearance, a 
mighty zeal for the singing of psalms has attended it and 
assisted it.” 

Founathan Edwards, sagacious to observe sources of power, 
in his account of the Great Awakening in 1734, writes, “It 
has been observable that there has not been any part of divine 
worship wherein good men have had grace so drawn forth and 
their hearts so lifted up in the ways of God, as in singing His 
praises.” 

We must confine ourselves to one more testimony to the 
power of Christian song among the people, — that of Henry 
Ward Beecher. His words are weighty. “While,” says he, 
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“we yield to no one in our impression of the value of public 
preaching, we are yet satisfied that a Christian prayer-meeting 
contains the elements of power which may be developed to 
be even mightier than the pulpit. Singing is not only the 
sweetest discoursing, but it is the only natural method by 
which multitudes may speak together, and give to profound 
truth the impulse of a thousand hearts. There is no testi- 
mony ever uttered to God’s faithfulness, to Christ’s help- 
fulness, to the Spirit’s illumination, to the joyfulness and 
peace of a Christian life, to the faith and foresight of heaven, 
that can be compared for fulness, for solemnity, and for gran- 
deur to that which a congregation makes in the singing of 
psalms and hymns; and a church without music is like a 
dwelling without fire or light. . . . When the church begins to 
lift up her voice and preach through music, then we may hope 
for the latter-day glory.” 

These men, sagacious to measure the forces which impress 
and win men, Paul, Ambrose, Augustine, Luther, Edwards, 
Spurgeon, McCheyne, Mather, Earle, Nettleton, Worcester, 
Beecher, unite in suggesting that we have scarcely begun to 


use spiritual songs, systematically, as one of the great forces of 
the church. 
We may judge the possible power of gospel song by the 


GOOD MEN WHO HAVE WRITTEN HYMNS. 


Here, too, we must greatly abridge the abundant illustrations 
at our command, giving enough simply to draw attention to 
the separate points specified. 

Good men, and in their highest fervors, have written these 
hymus. One has only to say, to exalt hymns to the highest 
place, that they are the spiritual raptures of Luther, Kempis, 
Wesley, Watts, Gerhardt, and Doddridge. Watts in his preface 
says, “The most frequent tempers and changes of our spirit are 
here copied, and the breathings of our piety expressed, accord- 
ing to the variety of our passions, our love, our fear, our hope, 
our desire, our sorrow, our wonder, and our joy.” “ Dod- 
dridge’s hymns,” says Montgomery, “shine in the beauty of 
holiness.” Vaughan says, “ He that desires to excel in this 
kind of hagiography or holy writing must strive by all means 
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for perfection and true holiness.” Gellert preceded the com- 
position of his hymns by prayer and careful heart-work. 

These hymns have been written by good men throughout the 
ages, in all ranks and conditions of life. Clement of Alexan- 
dria (A. D. 192-217) has the earliest hymn which has come 
down to us with the name of the author. It is a sweet poem, 
rich in tender images of Christ, “Shepherd of tender youth,” 
commencing, 


“ Mouth of babes who cannot speak, 
Wing of nestlings who cannot fly.” 


Then followed Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, and Ephraem 
Syrus. The hymns in the Greek Church were in the style of 
the Greek ode. Passing to the Latin Church, we are greatly 
aided in threading the history of her hymnology by the divis- 
ion, suggested by Isabella Bird, of Ambrosian hymns, Transi- 
tional and Medizval. Prominent among these hymnists were 
Ambrose, Augustine, Prudentius, “the Horace and Virgil of the 
Christians,” Fortunatus, Gregory the Great, who wrote the 
noble hymn, “ Veni, Creator Spiritus,” and the Venerable Bede. 
Up to this time, Latin had been the mother-tongue of the 
poets. At this point begins Medizval hymnology. King 
Robert, of France, wrote the hymn “ Veni, Sancte Spiritus,” of 
which Trench says that “it-is above all commendation,” “ the 
loveliest of the Latinhymns.” Bernard, of Clairvaux, Luther’s 
“best monk that ever lived,” wrote “Jesus, the very thought 
of thee.” Bernard of Clugny wrote the famous “Jerusalem the 
Golden.” Disinterred by Trench, translated by Neale, it has 
appeared in more than fifty hymnals. Peter the Venerable, 
Adam of St. Victor, Damiani, and Aquinas and Mauburn were 
hymn-writers. The “ Dies Ire,” “Day of Wrath,” was writ- 
ten by Thomas Celano, in 1290; it has been translated into 
more languages than any other composition, except the Scrip- 
tures. This is “the magnificent canticle of the Middle Ages.” 
This period of hymnology is rich in addresses to the Holy 
Spirit and in songs of heaven. A little later came Francis 
Xavier, the indomitable Jesuit missionary, who, in 1521, wrote, 
“O Deus, ego amo te.” John Calvin has a hymn, lately trans- 
lated, — 


“T greet Thee, who my sure Redeemer art, 
True Bridegroom and sole Saviour of my heart.” 
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Germany has had a host of singers. One speaks of the 
“reservoirs of German song.” Another says of the hymnists of 
Germany, that the roll embraces “margraves of Hesse and 
Brandenburg; soldiers and lawyers ; Reissner at the siege of 
Rome ; Spengler, town-clerk of Nuremburg ; artisans, like 

‘Hans Sachs who was a shoe- 
Maker and a poet too.’” 

Luther wrote thirty-seven hymns, “ which are to be weighed, 
not counted.” Among them is the “ Stronghold,” “A mighty 
fortress is our God,” the “ Marseillaise of the Reformation.” 
Ringwaldt, and not Luther, composed the “ Judgment Hymn,” 
“ Great God, what do we see and hear?” “Old Hundred” was 
written by William Franc, a German, in the sixteenth century; 
Luther may have retouched it. 

“One of the best of hymn-writers was an ancient Duke of 
Brunswick, Anton Ulrich; one of the tenderest, a ribbon 
manufacturer of Miilheim.” This was that Gerhard Terstee- 
gen, who wrote his dedication of himself to the Lord Jesus 
in his own blood. Louisa Henrietta, Electress of Branden- 
burg, a noble woman, wrote the famous “ Resurrection Hymn.” 
Count Zinzendorf, the Moravian leader, wrote two thousand 
hymns, many of them peculiarly intimate in love to Jesus. 
“ Honest Hans Sachs” wrote six thousand, —“ Hans Sachs, 
who sat beating time on his lapstone to the music of the blessed 
revival.” It is significant that in the painting by Kaulbach, 
“The Age of the Reformation,” we observe seated in the fore- 
ground this shoemaker and poet of Nuremburg. Charles 
Wesley wrote seven thousand hymns. Watts, “the greatest 
name among hymn-writers,” in Montgomery’s judgment, wrote 
seven hundred hymns, and Doddridge three hundred and 
seventy-five. English hymnology was late in its origin. A 
few sweet poets, Herbert, Vaughan, Sandys, sung their hymns 
“darkling,” and some versifiers made verses for the church, 
until the genius of Watts burst forth like the sun in its 
strength. Within a hundred years followed nearly all the 
English master hymnists, —the Wesleys, Doddridge, Cowper, 
Baxter, Newton, Toplady, Olivers, and others. “More in num- 
ber than the sands of the seashore” are the influences down 
through the centuries, to the end of time, which God has given 
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Isaac Watts and Charles Wesley to exercise upon the human 
race. You may spare all uninspired sermons ever written, in 
their secondary effects, rather than the hymns of these glowing 
hearts. 

Hymns have been written by men very various in tempera- 
ment, nationality, mode of life, number of years, and mode of 
receiving the Gospel. The gentle Cowper, and the converted 
slave-trader, John Newton, have vied together in hyrfning their 
Redeemer. “Dear Jesus, ever at my side,” is by Faber, of 
the Church of Rome. Bernard Barton, a Quaker, gave us 
“Walk in the light.” “Guide me, O Thou great Jehovah,” is 
from the Welsh of William Williams, the “Watts of Wales.” 
Samson Occum, an Indian preacher, wrote 


“ Awaked by Sinai’s awful sound.” 


Krishna Pal, the first Hindoo convert who trampled on 
caste, wrote in Bengalese the familiar hymn, “O thou my 
soul, forget no more.” Thomas Olivers has given us a “lyric 
unsurpassed in majesty,” commencing “The God of Abram 
praise.” Olivers was an unlettered preacher, a converted cob- 
bler. On the other hand, we find distinguished scholars among 
the hymn-writers. Dr. Timothy Dwight has been called by an 
eminent civilian “the greatest benefactor to America next to 
Washington.” Yet his standard hymn, “I love Thy kingdom, 
Lord,” will perpetuate his influence further and longer than 
his theological works, his discourses, and his successful admin- 
istration of Yale College combined, It is not by a score of 
volumes, but by a living, immortal hymn that the writer 


“volitat vivu’ per ora virum.” 


Edward Perronet, the “Friend Ned” of Wesley’s letters, 
wrote an immortal hymn, “Coronation.” He closed it grandly, 
thus : — 

“ Let every tribe and every tongue 
That bound creation’s call 
Now shout, in universal song, 
The crowned Lord of alt.” 


Robinson was the author of “Come Thou Fount.” It is 
remarkable that at the age of ten, Grigg wrote a hymn so per- 
fect as “Jesus and can it ever be.” It is entitled, “Shame 
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conquered by love of Jesus, by a child ten years of age.” 
Milton at fifteen wrote “Let us with a gladsome mind.” 
Watts at seventeen wrote his earliest hymns, The standard 
American hymn is “ My faith looks up to Thee.” Ray Palmer 
tells us, “It was written because it was born in the heart and 
demanded expression.” “I gave form to what I felt by writ- 
ing, with little effort, the stanzas; I recollect I wrote them 
with very tender emotion and ended the last lines with tears.” 
Dr. Wellman, in the Congregationalist, April 18, 1872, gives 
additional facts in regard to this precious hymn. The Count- 
ess of Huntingdon, the patron of Whitefield, wrote the im- 
pressive hymn, “ When Thou, my righteous Judge, shalt come.” 
Mrs. Margaret Mackay, daughter of one Scottish officer, and 
wife of another, wrote “ Asleep in Jesus,” after seeing the in- 
scription in a Devonshire burying-ground. 

It has been in the greatest variety of circumstances that God’s 
grace has prompted these hymns as the expression of Christian 
Seeling. 

Hymns have been written in affliction or in thanksgiving. 
“A poet is brought into such straits that he must pawn his 
violoncello ; with better times his violoncello is redeemed, and 
as his fingers stray over it, his eyes filled with happy tears, he 
sings what he calls, with bare truth, ‘a comfortable hymn,’ for 
that God, in His own good time, will deliver every one who 
trusts in him.” 

“During the plague, a clergyman follows seven hundred and 
forty-nine parishioners to the grave in nine weeks. His own 
house remains untouched, In that solemn loneliness he writes 
a farewell to the world that has been sung by many dying lips. 
The very finest hymns of the sixteenth century sprung from 
the plague.” Nicolai’s two hymns, “Awake, awake, for the 
night is flying,” and “O morning star,” were written in 1597, 
at Unna, in a pestilence which swept off fourteen thousand 
persons. The poet had been greatly affected as he saw the 
burials from his window. Rist,a North German pastor, in the 
Thirty Years’ War, used to say, “The dear cross hath pressed 
many songs out of me.” Schirmer, one of the German lyrists, 
called himself “the German Job.” The hymn “Commit thou 
all thy griefs,” was written under these circumstances : Ger- 
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hardt had been ordered to quit the country. At a village inn, 
his wife in despair burst into tears. He reminded her of 
Psalm Thirty-Seventh, and the verse “Commit thy way,” and 
retiring to an arbor he wrote this hymn. That same night, 
two gentlemen arrived with a pension from Duke Christian. 
“See,” said Gerhardt, “how God provides. Did I not bid you 
trust in God, and all would be well?” Gerhardt wrote on the 
death of his child the sweet lines commencing, — 


“Thou ’rt mine, yes, still thou art mine own.” 


Gellert has a beautiful hymn for the dying, “Jesus lives and 
so shall I.” When Charles Wesley was near his death, “ while 
in a state of extreme feebleness, having been silent for some 
time, he called Mrs. Wesley to him, and requested her to write 
the following lines at his dictation.” This was the last of his 
seven thousand hymns. 

“Tn age and feebleness extreme, 
Who shall a sinful worm redeem ? 
Jesus, my only hope Tiou art, 
Strength of my failing flesh and heart. 
O could I catch a smile from Thee, 
And drop into eternity.” 

These are God’s providences, the North wind and South 
wind that have moved on the Eolian harps, the tuneful souls of 
God's poets. 

So, too, religious grief or exultation has awakened the soul 
to hymns. No contrast of experience is greater than that of 
Cowper, writing that “sad, grand, magnificent Sapphic” on 


himself, — 
“Hatred and vengeance, my eternal portion, 
Scarce can delay of execution, 
Wait with impatient readiness to seize on 
My soul in a moment,” 


And his “ precious faith,” exultant, as a redeemed sinner, in 


“the Fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Emmanuel’s veins.” 


Henry Kirke White records his progress from scepticism to 
gospel light in the “ Star of Bethlehem.” 

“Thus far the Lord has led me on,” usually attributed to 
Watts, is part of a retrospective poem, in twelve stanzas, by 
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John Fawcett. It is said that when he was called from Little 
Wainsgate to London, and his goods were already loaded, his 
parishioners assembled to bid him adieu, yet they tearfully 
entreated him to remain ; at length, overcome, he said, “I will 
stay ; you may unpack my goods, and we will labor for the 
Lord lovingly together.” This occasion drew from his heart 
the well-known hymn “ Blest be the tie that binds,” 

Other hymns have been written in circumstances of great pain 
or personal discomfort or suffering. “Our old favorite, ‘God 
moves in a mysterious way, is rendered doubly and painfully 
interesting from its connection with Cowper’s cruel malady.” 
“He most unhappily but firmly believed that it was the divine 
will that he should drown himself in a particular part of the 
river Ouse. The driver of the post-chaise, who well knew the 
place, was obliged to confess, at the end of several hours’ 
search, that he had entirely lost the road. . . . The snare was 
thus broken ; Cowper escaped the temptation; he returned 
home, and immediately wrote this hymn, ‘ Light shining out 
of darkness.” “Jerusalem, my glorious home” might fill a 
small volume with its history. It has twenty-six verses. It is 
said to have been founded on an old church hymn. As a pris- 
oner in Elizabeth’s reign, in some cell of the “Old Tower,” 
“F, B. P.,” Francis Baker, Pater, wrote this hymn. It has 
been a great favorite by Scottish firesides, and has wandered 
far and wide with Scottish emigrants. 

“ Sweet Hour of Prayer,” Mr. W. H. Doane informs us, 
was written by Walford, a blind preacher, in England, about 
1846. 

There ave hymns which have been excited by suggestive or im- 
pressive scenes or circumstances. 

The ancient hymn, “Media ‘n vitd,” “In the midst of life 
we are by death surrounded,” was written by Notker, a Bene- 
dictine monk, about the year goo. “As he watched the sam- 
phire-gatherers fearfully pendent over the brink of death, as 
they pursued their perilous calling on the precipices around 
St. Gall, he caught the suggestion of ‘death in the midst of 
life’; and when he saw the bridge-builders at Martinsbriick 
exposing themselves every moment to death, the suggestion 
ripened into a fruitful form.” Standing on the neck of Land’s 
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End, Charles Wesley’s thoughts ran out into the memorable 


stanzas, — 
“Lo, on a narrow neck of land, 


’Twixt two unbounded seas I stand.” 


“There is a land of pure delight,” “was suggested to Watts, 
while sitting at his parlor window, looking out upon the beau- 
tiful scenery of the harbor and river near Southampton, and 
the green glades of the New Forest on the farther bank.” 

So we have hymns which good men have composed excited by 
the service of God’s house and occasions connected with it. 

“The Te Deum wears a grander air when we think of it as 
so old that its origin is lost in one of the most curious of 
church legends, how that on the Easter night of 387, when 
Augustine was baptized by Ambrose, the two church fathers 
stood before the altar, and the Spirit came upon them, and 
they sang it through in alternate strophes to the congregation, 
and the pious Monica, Augustine’s mother, cried out, “I would 
rather have thee Augustine and Christian than Augustus and 
Emperor.” Others, who reject this legend, believe the Te 
Deum to have sprung from a very early Oriental hymn. 

Watts wrote his hymns for the congregation at Southampton. 
His first hymn, in 1691, was, “Behold the glories of the Lamb.” 
Edmund Butcher published in 1798, “Sermons to which are 
added suitable‘ hymns.” “I pray God,” says he, “that these 
poetical epitomes may be instrumental in fixing upon the mem- 
ory the leading ideas of the discourses.” Doddridge used to 
write the closing hymn for his preaching. Of hymns which 
have thus expressed and perpetuated the discourses of men 
like Doddridge, James Hamilton says, “If amber is the gum 
of fossil trees, fetched up and floated off by the ocean, hymns 
like these are a spiritual amber.” Wesley's hymns were written 
on occasion. We must forbear to quote the instances which 
are before us. Bishop Heber wrote his hymn, “From Green- 
land’s icy mountains,” at the age of thirty-two, before he went 
to Calcutta. He was sitting in the study of his father-in-law, 
when the latter called for some verses for next day’s service. 
Reginald Heber retired to the desk and wrote the Missionary 
Hymn. “To what tune shall we set it?” was the question. 
“O, it will go to the tune ‘’T was when the seas were roaring,’ 
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of Handel.” It was set and sung to that. Dr. Lowell Mason 
afterwards composed the present tune for it. Dr. J. E. Rankin 
has a ringing “ Home Missionary Hymn,” which appeared in 
the Congregationalist, Jan. 4, 1872, commencing, — 


“Rise up, sons of the Pilgrims.” 
The last stanza is grand, which commences, — 


“JT hear advancing footsteps 
Of millions yet to be.” 


Many a text or sermon, or Scripture verse read in private, has 
suggested a hymn. One of our hymns has this history: “In 
the summer of 1852 I heard Rev. Dr. Dexter preach a sermon 
on ‘The Adaptedness of Religion to the Wants of the Aged.’ 
I went home and embodied the thought in ahymn.” So writes 
the authoress, Mrs. Caroline Louisa (Sprague) Smith, wife of 
the pastor at Andover. It was entitled, “The Old Man’s 
Prayer.” It had seven stanzas. It commences,— 


“Tarry with me, O my Saviour.” 


The author, in a kind note, says that “it was not written 
with any thought of being used in public worship.” So God 
delights often to take something faithfully done for Him in 
private, as Luke’s account of our Lord, written to his friend 
Theophilus, and make it widely useful ; and so he delights, 
from seed sown, as from that sermon, to make unexpected fruit 
abound. Mrs. Smith adds, “It has been a great pleasure to 
me that some very sick people have found comfort in the 
hymn.” 

Phebe Cary’s beautiful hymn, “One sweetly solemn thought,” 
was written, she tells us, in the little, back third-story bed- 
room, one Sabbath morning in 1852, on her return from 
church. “We speak of the realms of the blest” was written, 
a few weeks before her death, by an English lady, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Mills, wife of a member of Parliament; she died in 
April, 1839, at the age of twenty-four. The six stanzas were 
suggested by reading Bridges Ox the One Hundred and Nine- 
teenth Psalm. 

Very many are the gracious hymns which are connected with 
home or home observed seasons, or with the ordinary pursuits of 
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men. One of the most delightful of German domestic hymns 
is given us in a translation. It is called, “The Song of a 
Family.” It might well be thought a commentary on that 
illuminated. benediction, “God bless our home.” It com- 


mences, — 
“Oh, make our house Thy sanctuary, 


Come in to us a friendly Guest ! 
And in our circle ever tarry : 

Then shall we be forever blest ; 
And Thou a house-mate, shalt these walls 
Transfigure into royal halls.” 


“Graces before and after meat,” a tract of twelve pages, was 
published by Charles Wesley. Cennick’s “Graces” “are to 
this day almost universally adopted by the Methodists in 
England.” A “grace” used in an English family, with the 
tune “St. Peter,” is given in the Congregationalist, June 20, 
1872. It reads, — 

“ Be known to a!! in breaking bread, 
And do not then depart ; 


Saviour, abide with us, and spread 
Thy table in our heart.” 


Of a gifted lady, Mrs. Phebe Brown, of Monson, it is said, 
that she was in the habit, after the toils of the day were over, 
of retiring for prayer to a quiet and shady retreat, — a “sylvan 
sanctuary” near a shelving rock in the neighborhood of her 
house. Her regular visits to this spot drew the attention of 
a neighboring lady of wealth and influence, who, in the pres- 
ence of others, censured her, intimating that instead of ram- 
bling out in the evening, she had better be at home with her 
children. Grieved that her hour’s communing with God after 
the labors of the day should be construed into neglect of her 
family, she sat down that evening with her babe in her arms, 
and wrote the “Apology for Midnight Rambles.” Mothers 
may well have an increased interest in this well-known hymn, 
and claim it as a Mother's Hymn, when they read it as she 


wrote it. 
“Yes, when the toilsome day is o’er, 
And night with banners gray 
Steals silently the glade along 
In twilight’s soft array, 
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I love to steal awhile away 
From /7tt/e ones and care, 

And spend the hours of setting day 
In humble, grateful prayer.” 


George Wither wrote the famous “Rocking Hymn.” Lou- 
fenburg has a beautiful cradle-song. “I have not,” says Armi- 
tage, “found a first-class poem from woman on the birth of 
Jesus, nor a first-class cradle-hymn. I find them from Ephraem 
Syrus, a monk; from Martin Luther, another monk; from 
Watts, Wesley, and that loving old bachelor, James Montgom- 
ery. The best cradle-hymn was written by a monk and not a 
mother.” Some of Charles Wesley’s hymns for children are 
perfect. We think it is not too bold to believe that our Lord 
would delight in one of them. It is the one entitled, “ For the 
Youngest,” and has fourteen stanzas. It commences — 

“Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child ; 
Pity my simplicity, 

Suffer me to come to thee.” 

Cecil says, “ Nothing about Dr. Watts surprises me so much 
as that he should have descended from writing his ‘ Logic’ to 
compose his beautiful ‘Divine Songs for Children’” It has 
been strikingly said, “It may appear at the last day that this 
little work was the most useful of his publications. He has 
done very much by it to Christianize more than one quarter of 


the globe.” 
“ Mighty God, while angels praise Thee, 
May an infant lisp Thy name,” 


Was composed by Robinson for Benjamin Williams, then a 
child upon his knee. “When from my sight all fades away,” 
was written by Paul Eber for his child. Gerhardt has a hymn 
on the “ Happy Marriage of Christian Hearts.” Withers has 
a beautiful hymn “for one contentedly married.” Mrs. Bar- 
bauld wrote on the pious friendship of two persons of her ac- 


quaintance, — 
“ How blest the sacred tie that binds 
In sweet communion, kindred minds.” 


There are many morning hymns. The ancient hymn, “ Fam 
lucis orto sidere,’ has been well translated by Bishop Mant : — 
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“ Brightly shines the morning star ; 
Pray we God his grace to give.” 


Toplady, Wither, Doddridge, and Heerman wrote lovely 
morning hymns, which our space forbids us to give even a taste 
of. Wesley has one unsurpassed, “ Christ whose glory fills the 
skies.” Berridge has a “ Laborer’s Morning Hymn,” — 


“JT thank my God for kindly rest 
Afforded in the night.” 


This suggests that hymus have been written for laborers in 
different avocations, not so grand as Schiller’s magnificent 
“ Song of the Bell,” but as cheering and practical. Matthesius 
has a German “Miner’s Song.” Wesley has two laborers’ 
hymns, commencing, “Summoned my labor to renew,” and 


“Son of the carpenter, receive 
This humble work of mine.” 


There are hymns for mariners and for emigrants. John 
Mason has a spirited evening hymn, “ Now from the altar of 
our hearts.” James Edmeston, a London architect, gives us 


the hymn, “Saviour, breathe an evening blessing,” after read- 
ing in Salte’s travels in Abyssinia, the words, “ At night their 
short evening hymn, ‘ Jesus forgive us,’ stole through the camp.” 
Sir Thomas Browne has perhaps the most expressive evening 
hymn, commencing, — 

“The Night is come.” 


The Saturday Night hymn, “The hours of evening close,” 
was written by a Christian mother, Mrs. Josiah Conder. “O 
day of rest and gladness,” was written as a Saturday night 
hymn. One of the most soothing yet inspiring hymns for the 
night before the Sabbath is, “ When the worn spirit wants re- 
pose,” sung to the tune in the Jubilee. “Soul, thy week of toil 
is ended,” by a Leeds layman, is considered by some the best 
Saturday night hymn. John Mason has a fine Sabbath hymn, 

“Come, dearest Lord, and feed Thy sheep 
On this sweet day of rest.” 

Rev. J. W. Cunningham has a delightful Sabbath hymn, 
“Dear is the Sabbath morn to me.” Herbert’s Sabbath hymn 
is well known, “Sweet day, so cool and calm and bright.” 
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Charles Wesley never allowed a birthday to pass without a 
cheerful hymn. One of his birthday hymns is singularly grand 
and inspiring : — 
‘“‘ Away with our fears, the glad morning appears, 
When an heir of salvation is born ; 
From Jehovah I came, for His glory I am, 
And to him I with singing return.” 


Mrs. Barbauld wrote for “Thanksgiving Day,” “Praise to 
God, immortal praise.” Nicolai has a cheerful Christmis hymn, 
“ How lovely shines the morning star.” 

We will refer only to three hymns more, connected with 
periods of the day, which we have reserved for the last. Thomas 
Ken (1637-1711) has left as a precious legacy three companion 
hymns, “Morning,” “Evening,” and “Midnight.” ‘ Awake, 
my soul, and with the sun,” he used to sing in early morning 
to the accompaniment of the lute. Montgomery says, “ Had 
he endowed three hospitals, he might have been less a bene- 
factor to posterity.” The Evening Hymn begins, — 


“Glory to Thee, my God, this night.” 
The Midnight Hymn, less familiar, commences, — 


“My God, now I from sleep awake.” 


The Doxology is the closing stanza of both Morning and 
Evening Hymns. He wrote at first, 


“ Praise Him above, ye angelic host.” 


Montgomery remarks that “this Doxology has probably been 
more used than any other composition in the world, the Lord’s 
Prayer excepted.” He draws our attention to the remarkable 
excellences of this wonderful composition : “This Doxology is 
at once a masterpiece of amplification and compression, — am- 
plification on the burden, ‘ Praise God,’ repeated in each line ; 
compression, exhibiting God as the object of praise in every 
view in which we can imagine praise due to Him; for all Hs 
blessings, yea, for a// blessings, none coming from any other 
source ; praise by every creature, specifically invoked, ‘ here 
below,’ and in ‘heaven above’; praise to Him in each of the 
characters wherein He has revealed himself in his word, 
‘Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’ Yet this comprehensive verse 
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is sufficiently simple that by it ‘out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings’ God may ‘perfect praise’; and it appears so 
easy that one is tempted to think hundreds of the sort might 
be made without trouble. The reader has only to try, and he 
will be quickly undeceived ; the longer he tries, the more diffi- 
cult he will find the task to be.” 

Thus the holy workmen who have composed these hymns 
as the expression of their richest indwelling of Christ’s word, 
their deepest movings under God’s providences and life’s ex- 
periences, would warrant us in concluding that the singing of 
these hymns might be made one of the mightiest forces of the 
church of Christ. 

We should be led to a truer and higher estimate of hymn- 
singing as a power by observing that 


THE CHURCH’S BEST PERIODS HAVE BEEN PERIODS OF SONG. 


At one time, among the Israelites, there were engaged in 
the service of song in the temple, twenty-four hundred singers, 
superintended by two hundred and eighty-eight leaders. They 
sang in twenty-four courses. We see how well trained the 


people were in song when the children in the street knew their 
hosannas. Christian song early developed under gospel 
preaching and gospel feelings. Pliny, the younger, about 107 
A. D., writing from an eastern province of the Roman Empire, 
mentions as one of the most obvious things about the assem- 
blies of the Christians, their singing; for he says that “the 
Christians were in the custom of meeting together on a cer- 
tain day ; that they then united in a hymn of praise to their 
God, Christ,” —‘ Carmenque Christo, quasi deo, dicere secum 
invicem.” (Pliny, Lib. 10, Ep. 97.) 

Passing by any allusions to the power of singing in earlier 
times, the point will be sufficiently illustrated if we commence 
with the Reformation. The Reformation awaked song as a 
“well of water, springing up into everlasting life.” It so hap- 
pened that Marot,a French poet, took a fancy to make a poetic 
version of the Psalms into French. He was a papist. His 
verses instantly caught the popular heart ; and Calvin in 1540, 
at Geneva, adopted his Satuctes Chansonnettes, for his con- 
gregation. Luther was intent on making hymns the winged 
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and vocal bearer of gospel truth, The Reformation was in 
no small degree due to the music of gospel hymns. “ One of 
the first efforts of Luther,” says his biographer, “in fulfilment 
of the great mission of his life, was to publish a psalm-book.” 
To so great an extent were the Reformers singers that “ psalm- 
singer” and “heretic” began to be synonymous. “ Song,” 
said the Romish priests, “is the very witch of heresy.” It is 
probable that the world, that even his own Germany, has never 
estimated the importance of the fact that the leader of the 
Reformation was a hymn-writer and a singer. Calvin in 
Geneva and Knox in Scotland held only to congregational 
singing. Much more wisely and scripturally, Luther and the 
English Church employed both choir and congregational sing- 
ing. “The full tide of song came in with the Reformation ; 
when that happy era dawned upon England, the harp which had 
hung silent on the willows for many generations was taken 
down, and its tuneful chords struck with a skill hitherto un- 
known.” 

Queen Mary died ; Elizabeth ascended the throne; persecu- 
tion ceased. Then came back the exiles from Geneva and set 
England on flame with their singing. Says Thomas Warton, 
“They are taken with this infectious frenzy of sacred song ; 
as soon as they had commenced singing in public in one little 
church, immediately not only the churches in London but even 
towns at a distance began to vie with each other in the prac- 
tice. At St. Paul’s Cross, some six thousand of all ages would 
sing together.” Sternhold and Hopkins versified the Psalms, 
The Pilgrims had the Psalms by Ainsworth. The Mayflower’s 
deck and Plymouth Rock no doubt heard those strains, and it 
is of these that the poet wrote, 


“ They shook the depths of the desert gloom 
With their songs of lofty cheer.” 


Some statements in regard to the progress of religious song 
in New England will not be foreign from our purpose, which 
is to observe the effect of improvement of psalmody on the 
life of the church. These facts are, for the most part, gleaned 
from that interesting volume, Church Music in America, by 
Nathaniel D. Gould. Ainsworth’s book was used till 1640, and 
in Salem and vicinity till 1692. It contained eight or ten 
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psalm-tunes from Ravenscroft. The psalms were sung in 
rotation, proceeding from first to last, on the successive days 
of worship. The next book of praise was the Bay Psalm 
Book introduced after much opposition. The style of the book 
may be judged from that of the First Psalm : — 
“© blessed man, that in th’ advice of wicked doth not walk ; 
Nor stand in sinners’ way ; nor sit in chayre of scornfull folk. 
But in the law of Jehovah is his longing delight ; 
And in his law doth meditate by day, and eke by night.” 


“Tt was long a question whether gospel truth should be 
sung to men’s tunes; also, whether women should be allowed 
to sing any more than to speak in public; also, whether ‘pagans,’ 
that is, those not church-members, should be allowed to sing ; 
and it is amusing, that when singing in four parts began to be 
practised; the men claimed the soprano as being the leading 
part, while the women were equally infatuated for the tenor.” 
It was strongly objected, also, in the words of a writer in the 
New England Chronicle, in 1723, “If we sing by note, the 
next thing will be to pray by rule; and then comes popery.” 
In this same year Rev. Mr. Niles, of Braintree, “suspended 
seven or eight of the church for persistency in singing by 
rule.” There seems to have been a long time in our colonial 
history when there was either opposition or the greatest indif- 
ference to good singing. Psalm-singing had, it appears, de- 
generated into uncouth noise. Rev. Mr. Walter, of Roxbury, 
tells us, that, at about the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, “few congregations could sing more than four or five 
tunes, and these so mutilated, tortured, and twisted that the 
psalm-singing had become a mere disorderly noise, left to the 
mercy of every unskilful throat to chop and alter, twist and 
change, according to his odd fancy, — sounding like five hundred 
different tunes, roared out at the same time, and so little in 
time that they were often one or two words apart, so hideous 
as to be bad beyond expression, and so drawling that I had 
sometimes to pause twice on one word to breathe; and the 
decline had become so gradual that the very confusion and 
discord seemed to have become grateful to their ears, while 
melody sung in time and tune was offensive ; and when it was 
heard that tunes were sung by note, they argued that the new 
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way, as it was called, was an unknown tongue ; not melodious 
as the old; made disturbance in the churches ; was needless ; 
a contrivance of the designing to get money; required too 
much time, and made the young disorderly: the old way was 
good enough.” 
We can hardly wonder at this degeneration, if we attempt 
to sing such a psalm as this, from Ainsworth : — 
“Jehovah, Thou hast serchéd me and known ; 
Thou knowest my rising and my sitting down; 


Thou dost discreetly understand from farr, 
My cogitation familiar.” 


That last line is a curiosity in the history of metre. One 
curiosity in expression—one of a thousand — may be found 
in the version of the Seventy-Fourth Psalm, — 

“Why dost withdraw Thy hand abacke, 
And hide it in thy lappe ? 
O, plucke it out, and be not slacke, 
To give thy foes a rappe.” 


We cannot wonder that religion languished in such a condi- 
tion of sacred song. For one hundred and fifty years there 
was little improvement. The first music-book was published 
in 1714. But about 1720 there came a decided reformation, 
pushed forward by men sagacious as were Paul and Luther, 
namely, Edwards, of Northampton, and Prince, of the “ Old 
South,” in Boston. It does not seem an accident, but a conse- 
quence, that within a score of years, in 1737, followed that 
wonderful revival, “ the Great Awakening,” which made “the 
desert blossom as the rose.” Yet nothing sufficiently decided 
had been done in America in sacred music. Up- to 1770, one 
hundred and fifty years after the landing at Plymouth, no 
American is known to have composed a hymn-tune. Then 
William Billings set the country ringing with his lively tunes. 
Governor Samuel Adams and Dr. Pierce, of Brookline, were 
members of his choir. Andrew Law, about 1776, enforced the 
rule of the assignment of parts; but it was not till about 1825 
that the custom became established. 

About 1800 Dr. Worcester led in a great movement to make 
gospel singing more effective. His introduction of Watts’ 
Hymns and Select Songs had a great influence in making 
sacred psalmody popular and efficient. Dr. Lyman Beecher 
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was earnest in the employment of sacred song, in which he 
was greatiy aided by Dr. Lowell Mason. Of Lowell Mason, 
Dr. Beecher said, “ He did good; he took young converts and 
trained them to sing. They drew in the unconverted, and 
were instrumental in their conversion. His influence was not 
secular, but as efficient as preaching. Almost all who went to 
his classes, instead of being decoyed by it and made frivolous, 
were converted.” Whoever has studied revivals will have ob- 
served that sacred song has tended not a little to produce the 
great times of refreshing in the last fifty years; while some- 
times, for want of sufficient use of gospel hymns, a revival has 
taken a harsh and repulsive form. 

Luther says, “ The devil specially hates good music, because 
thereby men are made joyful; for he loveth nothing better 
than to make men unbelieving and cowardly by melancholy.” 
Although the presentation of some of the phases of man’s 
guilty nature necessarily made in revivals or in any close, 
systematic preaching, is calculated to awaken intolerable feel- 
ings, such as find relief in prayer, and not in song, it may 
yet be said, that oftentimes there would have been as much 
conviction and less morbid gloom as the result of revivals if _ 
there had been more of the Bethlehem song of glad tidings, 
judiciously employed. 

It would seem that a new era of singing has commenced by 
the popular efforts of Eben Tourjée, Philip Phillips, and others. 
The Methodists, ever since the Wesleys, have followed their 
leaders in the abundant use of Christian song ; they are one 
great singing band. Singing is one of those things— there 
are some others—in which the followers of Wesley may not 
always be skilful in the execution, but in which they aim to 
utilize forces which we use only sparingly and from which we 
gather sparingly. Says Coleridge, “It is the hearty singing of 
congregational hymns which keeps the humbler Methodists 
together.” Their camp-meetings every year are evidence and 
illustration of the power of Christian song by the people. 

Thus casting our eye back over the period which we have 
been reviewing, we see that when the church has awaked to 
sing hymns, she has been a conquering and winning church. 


Witt C. Woop. 
Wenham, Mass. 
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CONGREGATIONAL NECROLOGY. 


Mrs. Susan (Lamson) Bors was born at Keene, N. H., May 22, 
1800, and died at the same place, May 11, 1874. She was the daugh- 
ter of William and Margaret (Russel) Lamson, and the fifth child of 
a family of seven children, two of whom are now living. At the age 
of fourteen she united with the church in Keene, which shortly after- 
wards came under the care of the Rev. Dr. Barstow, who continued 
for fifty years to be its pastor, and to whom, during thirty years, 
Mrs. Boies was a highly valued friend and aid in the church. 

On the 16th of September, 1827, she was married to the Rev. Ar- 
temas Boies, then pastor of the church in South Hadley, Mass. In 
1834 she removed with her husband to Boston, on the occasion of 
his becoming the pastor of the Pine Street Church. Subsequently 
they removed to New London, Conn., where Mr. Boies took charge 
of the Second Congregational Church. There, in the autumn of 
1844, Mr. Boies died, after a ministry which had been greatly blessed. 
Those who remember Mrs. Boies in that period of her life speak of 
her as a very energetic and judicious pastor’s wife. Dr. Sprague, in 
his Annals, says of her, “She was a lady who was admirably suited 
to Mr. Boies’s peculiar temperament, and proved an efficient helper 
to him in his work.” 

Upon her husband’s death, Mrs. Boies was left with the care of 
seven children. She gave herself to these with all the energies of 
a deeply affectionate nature, and they amply repaid her devotion. 
Only three of them survived to follow her to the grave, but the 
others had gone before her to the Christian’s home. One of her 
sons, Charles A. Boies, entered the ministry, with promise of large 
usefulness, but he died upon the threshold of the work. 

Mrs. Boies dwelt, during the last years of her life, in Keene, her 
birthplace, and adorned, to the end of her course, the profession 
which she had made there, sixty years before, at its beginning. She 
loved to hear vigorous and explicit utterances of Christian truth, 
and she was easily cheered or depressed by the prosperous or adverse 
events which occurred in the history of the church. Severe bereave- 
ments removing, in rapid succession, three of her beloved children, 
had affected her health and spirits in the latter years of her life ; but 
her faith and hope in Christ stood firm to the end. 

She passed away with a suddenness that took her friends by sur- 
prise, but she gave token that she herself was well prepared. The 
mercy of God was signally shown in the circumstances of her de- 
parture. w. Ss. Ke 
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Dea. Moses LittLe Hate died at Newburyport, Mass., June 22, 
1874, aged seventy-five years. He was widely and favorably known 
in the business and religious world, and will be held in affectionate 
remembrance by a large circle of friends and acquaintances. Mr. 
Hale was born at Newburyport, April 7, 1799. He was the son of 
Thomas and Alice (Little) Hale. His business life was spent in 
Boston, whither he went in 1815. He retired from business in 1868, 
and returned, the following year, to spend the evening of his days in 
his native place. 

He was secretary of the old Merchants’ Insurance Company from 
1820 to 1823, and afterwards secretary of the Commercial Insurance 
Company, and also of the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance 
Company. The latter office he held for more than forty-five years, 
or to the close of his business life, declining, meanwhile, flattering 
invitations to other important and responsible positions, preferring to 
retain the secretaryship of one of the most important monetary insti- - 
tutions of New England. 

In his business character and habits, Mr. Hale was a model man. 
A gentleman who knew him intimately for many years, and whose 
standing gives weight to his words, said of him, on his retirement 
from office, “‘ We may say, emphatically, that a more careful, method- 
ical, upright, and conscientious business man never stood in State 
Street. He was one of the very best specimens of the very best 
kind of old-fashioned business men, and his career beautifully illus- 
trates the advantages of such business habits as he was trained to by 
that most exemplary and accomplished business man, Mr. Joseph 
Balch. Beginning at the very lowest round of the ladder, —as an 
office boy, — by his scrupulous attention to every duty Mr. Hale rose 
to as responsible and important and lucrative a secretaryship as State 
Street afforded ; and all simply by his own merits, — by reason of 
his unswerving integrity, his painstaking fidelity to every trust, the 
prompt, cheerful, systematic, thorough, and beautiful manner in which 
he discharged every duty assigned him.” It is said that not the error 
of a cent was ever discovered in his accounts. ‘The Company which 
he so long and faithfully served showed their appreciation of his ser- 
vices by settling upon him, at the time of his retirement, a generous 
annuity for the remainder of his life. Mr. Hale early adopted and 
rigidly adhered to the rule to save something from his income annu- 
ally, to add to his permanent investments. In this way, eschewing 
all forms of speculation, he acquired a handsome property, although 
he was a generous liver, a very generous giver, and “a lover of hos- 
pitality.” He was a man of cheerful and even buoyant disposition ; 
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affable in his manners, social in his habits, warm in his friendships, 
decided in his opinions ; modest, kind, sympathetic, benevolent, — 
a true Christian gentleman. 

Mr. Hale made a public profession of religion, and united with 
the Bowdoin Street Church, in May, 1836. He was chosen deacon 
Jan. 10, 1851, and until that church was disbanded continued to be 
one of its most efficient members and officers. For very many years 
he was a faithful and successful Sabbath-school teacher, and is still 
affectionately remembered by not a few of his pupils. For a long 
period he was clerk of the Bowdoin Street Society, and no one 
regretted more than he the circumstances which seemed to render 
expedient the disbanding of that church and society. His church 
relation was transferred to the Union Church, Boston, and subse- 
quently to the Belleville Church, Newburyport. 

Mr. Hale was one of the managers of the Massachusetts Sabbath 
_ School Society from its incorporation in 1841, till 1870, when he was 
chosen one of its vice-presidents, which office he held at the time of 
his death. He was treasurer of the Boston City Missionary Society, 
1842 and 1843, and vice-president 1844, and for many years one of 
its executive committee. 

Mr. Hale was elected auditor of the A. B. C. F. M. at its Thirty- 
third Annual Meeting, in Norwich, Conn., 1842, and declined a re- 
election at its Fifty-ninth Annual Meeting, in Norwich, 1868. 

This faithful, modest, beloved disciple of Christ, during the last 
few years of his life, suffered from bodily infirmities which largely 
cut him off from those religious activities and privileges he so greatly 
enjoyed, and also, to some extent, clouded his mind, calling forth 
the tender sympathies of his numerous friends. Earth is the poorer, 
heaven the richer, when such a man passes away ! 

Mr. Hale married, May 13, 1824, Mary Lane, youngest daughter 
of the late Rev. James Miltimore, the first pastor of the Belleville 
Church, Newburyport ; and on the 13th of May last, less than six 
weeks before his death, they celebrated their “ golden wedding.” 

D. T. F. 


Mrs. Mary ELIZABETH (DUDLEY) Parsons, wife of Rev. Henry M. 
Parsons, pastor of the Union Church, died in Boston, Mass., Feb. 13, 
1874. She was the daughter of Russell and Mary (Baldwin) Dudley, 
was born in Richmond, Va., April 10, 1829, and was married Jan. 16, 
1855. She was the mother of seven children, and leaves six, the 
youngest an infant. The first fifteen years of her married life were 
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passed in Springfield, Mass., where her husband was pastor of the 
First Church, and where her memory will be most tenderly cherished. 

In early life Mrs. Parsons was called to peculiar trials and respon- 
sibilities, which served to develop that perfect self-control, sound 
judgment, and firm principle so characteristic of her. The correct- 
ness of her judgment was remarkable, and her decisions seemed 
more like intuitions than the result of reflection or reasoning. She 
certainly read persons — their character and motives — as easily and 
as correctly as others read books, and with all charity. She was always 
so serene, and diffused such an atmosphere of cheerfulness around 
her, that it was difficult to realize what heavy cares she was carrying 
all the while, either for herself or others. Her sunny disposition, 
her cordial manners, her force of character, and especially the thor- 
ough confidence she inspired by her sincerity, kindness, and Christian 
principle, gave her the power of attaching others to her strongly. 
Intimate and familiar as she was with her children and servants, she 
commanded their profoundest respect and secured the most thorough 
obedience. Her presence, so serene and pleasant, had something in 
it like a southern sun in a northern atmosphere, — the one so warm 
and the other so bracing, — and which a friend suggests as a good 
representation of her character. “Such unaffected simplicity of 
manner, joined to a heartiness and cordiality which her long absence 
from her Southern birthplace and residence in our colder air had 
never power to chill, and such versatility in devising and ability in 
executing with brain and hand, needed the piquancy of her Southern 
accent to assure us that she was not, in very deed, a child of the 
North.” 

Such a character, as might be supposed, had its chosen sphere 
in her own home. Amid all her maternal cares, which were her 
most sacred trust, she, however, found time to keep up with the age, 
especially to study practically our modern systems of education, 
and, with an independence rare in one so modest, marked out for 
herself the limits and the changes needful for the differing constitu- 
tions and temperaments of her children, and then steadfastly adhered 
to them. If a well-trained and happy family is any proof of her 
wisdom and fidelity, this tribute to her memory is justly due. Hers 
were the anxieties and efforts of a Christian mother ; and these have 
been so blessed of God that her eldest three children are already 
recognized as within the fold of the Good Shepherd. What she was 
to those children and to her husband, they only know. It was her 
influence that led him to Christ, when they were only friends. In all 
his ministry she has not only sustained him by her sympathy, but 
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her suggestions, her counsel, her criticisms, had not a little to do 
with his character and preaching. He never preached a sermon 
without having first read it to her, and his plans must have her ap- 
proval before he was fully confident of their worth. 

Her religious character partook largely of her constitutional traits, 
and showed the effect of her early discipline and trials. She was 
self-contained, and shrank from publicity. While she could be stead- 
fast and patient about any duty, she could not express to others — 
certainly not to any but her most intimate friends — half she felt 
upon religious subjects. She so abhorred cant that her own ex- 
pressions never conveyed the depth and intensity of her real ex- 
perience. She searched her own heart so carefully as to be always 
distrustful of her motives and principles. She gained in confidence 
— confidence in her Christian principles — and courage in under- 
taking whatever piety suggested, as those who were connected with 
her in the Maternal Association and other benevolent works, in both 
parishes of her husband, gratefully testify. She had been ripening 
fast of late in all her graces, for the fruitfulness of others as we 
hoped, but, as it proved, for the Master’s harvesting. She had at- 
tained to a sweet and conscious satisfaction in Christ ; to a more 
unearthly and spiritual life ; to an apprehension of the nearness of 
her Lord, and such distinct and careful preparation for his summons 
as to amount to a premonition of what was about to take place. We 
noticed the change, though we knew not what it meant till we found 
it was the pluming of her spirit for its heavenward flight. 

Her sudden death, in the prime of her womanhood and in the 
midst of her greatest usefulness, fell heavily upon many. She had 
been with the church in Boston long enough to be appreciated, as the 
countless tributes of respect and affection paid to her memory fully 
testify ; but in her old parish at Springfiele, where she and her hus- 
band had spent so many years and were so much beloved, the news 
of her death caused general sorrow. 

Having served her Saviour well, in her appointed sphere, she was 
laid to rest by the side of one of her children and among her friends, 
in the beautiful cemetery in Springfield. “He giveth His beloved 
sleep.” S. G. B. 


Rev. CHARLES SOMMERVILLE PorTER died at Boston, Mass., April 
10, 1870. He was born at Ashfield, Mass., Dec. 9, 1805, the son of 
Joseph and Leonore (Graves) Porter. He received his collegiate 
education at Amherst, Mass. — graduated in 1827. His old friend, 
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Rev. A. R. Baker, D. D., of Dorchester, Mass., writes: “He was 
a leader in the musical circles of the college, being highly esteemed 
for his poetical and musical taste, and for his executive ability. 
His sociality and good nature rendered him popular with the stu- 
dents and a favorite in the social circles of the town, while as a 
scholar he maintained an honorable rank. A revival within the 
college that brought into the church nearly fifty students — among 
them Henry Lyman, the martyr-missionary, and Rev. Edward P. 
Humphrey, D. D. — was greatly blessed to Brother Porter, stimulating 
him to a new earnestness and consecration.” Receiving his theo- 
logical education at Andover, of the class of 1831, he was ordained at 
Gloucester, Mass., August 1, 1832. Dismissed from this charge, he 
was installed, May, 1835, over the 2d Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York city. Rev. Amasa S. Freeman, of Haverstraw, N. Y., a 
member at that time of the Sabbath School of this church (Hon. 
William E. Dodge being its superintendent), speaks of the pastor’s 
great faithfulness to the school ; his Sabbath visits to it; the interest 
with which they caught his eye and heard him repeat their Christian 
names ; the little sermons he preached to them from some striking 
text ; and that two of the scholars received to the church, and led 
into the ministry under that same kind, fostering care, have now 
preached the Gospel for nearly thirty years. 

July 19, 1837, Mr. Porter was married to Miss Jane E. Fisk, of 
Cambridge, Mass., who died Dec. 7, 1843. He was married to Miss 
Louise Adams, of Derry, N. H., July, 7, 1847, who was left with 
three children to mourn his loss. After his New York pastorate, 
he was successively installed over the First Presbyterian Church, 
Utica, in March, 1842, and the Church of the Pilgrimage, Plymouth, 
Mass., Feb. 22, 1845. Rev. Luther Farnham, of the General Theo- 
logical Library, Boston, who knew Mr. Porter at Plymouth, gives 
an insight into his character and work, as follows : “It may be truly 
said that Mr. Porter was the leading minister of his Association, as 
his church was the most prominent one of the Conference. He was 
then enjoying the height of his usefulness as a minister, was very 
active in his work, both in his own parish and wherever his influ- 
ence could be felt. He was a man of commanding appearance in 
the pulpit, with a good voice and manner. His sermons were rather 
solid than brilliant, more thoughtful than sensational ; his aim seemed 
to be to win souls to Christ and to edify his hearers. He combined 
pulpit power and pastoral ability in a remarkable degree. At 
proper times he was full of wit and humor, while at all times he 
seemed cheerful and hopeful. He had a noble and independent 
spirit.” 
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His next settlement was over the Phillips Church in South Boston, 
February, 1854. Subsequently he was instrumental in the organiz- 
ing of a new Congregational enterprise in South Boston, —the 
Church of the Unity. The date of the organization was Oct. 14, 
1857. Mr. Porter ministered to this church until Feb. 27, 1861, at 
which time the Payson Church was united with the Church of the 
Unity. To the church resulting from this union, the E St. Congre- 
gational, Mr. Porter continued his ministrations until March 23, 1863, 
serving his Master with steadfast faithfulness. These were the last 
special pastoral services of this minister of Christ. His subsequent 
labors were occasional, as God summoned him. For some time previ- 
ous to his death his life was that of an invalid. He preached his last 
sermon under peculiar and impressive circumstances. He had ex- 
pressed a desire once more to visit Rev. Mr. Freeman, of Haverstraw, 
as had been his custom, and “ bear his last testimony in the pulpit of 
his former Sunday-school boy. By a singular coincidence,” writes 
Mr. Freeman, “ Rev. James H. Ballagh, a missionary to Japan, who 
had first confessed Christ in my church, was with us in the pulpit, — 
I his pastor, Mr. Porter mine. As with pallid face and emaciated 
form Mr. Porter arose and announced his text, “ Be ye holy, for I 
am holy,” a solemn stillness and awe pervaded the assembly, for all 
felt that they should see his face no more. It was his last sermon. 
He went home to die!” 

Through all his sickness he showed the same cheerful, composed 
spirit, holding on quietly, submissively to that Divine Hand leading 
him on step by step. Passages of sweet and saintly hymns he 
had loved came from his lips the Sabbath he lay dying, such as, 
“When languor and disease invade this trembling house of clay.” 
“ Sweet to lie passive in His hands,” he would say. As the twilight 
deepened into the night, his soul was admitted to those heavenly 
courts of light, where he now stands, as one of the “ sweet singers ” 
of the Israel above. E. A. Re 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


THE religious world is favored with a novelty, under the title of /etich 
in Theology. First, the book is remarkable in its style. The author is 
very peculiar as a writer. He has a habit of coining words. Thus he 
gives us “germinatingly,” “ unassimilable,” and such like. He is very 
fond of making words end with “ness”; but when he uses such a word, 
and then adds another syllable to make it plural, as in the following exam- 
ples, “ terriblenesses,” “ suspiciousnesses,” ‘impracticablenesses,” it is 
insufferable. His style belongs, to use his own expression, “to the region 
of queerness.” Yet, as a whole, this book is much less objectionable in its 
style than the author’s Commentary on The Proverbs. While the author, 
Mr. Miller, has faults as a writer, he has many excellences. He writes 
clearly, sharply, forcibly, as the following sentences show : — 

“A God quite for himself, a morality manufactured by a will, a Deity mystically 
innate, a Judge removed from us by a passion for revenge, doing all things for 
display and doing nothing for the best, — all sap the very foundations of our god- 
liness, break in upon the temple of our praise, and give us no certain thought 
about either self or a Creator.” 

“ Take a pencil, and go to a common globe, and draw the lines within which the 
Bible is read, and those portions of our planet can sell and buy and govern and 
out-think and out-general all the rest. Reason, even where it derides the book, 
yet seems to nestle in lands where it is kept and printed.” 


Second, The book is remarkable in its character. It is an attack on the 
theology of Dr. Hodge. It represents him as an idolater. It holds up 
his philosophical system to contempt as “doctrinalism ” and as “fetich.” 
It exposes his inconsistencies with a zest which makes one almost imagine 
that in some way there is personal “unpleasantness” between the two 
writers. 

Third, The book is remarkable in its origin. It comes from Princeton. 
It is not New England heresy. Itis not the outgrowth of Congregationalism. 
Indeed, the author, amusingly to us, classifies “ New England divines ” 
with “ Mussulmans and Buddhist quietists, Papists and superstitious 
Greeks, Ritualists and Rationalists, and Arminians,” whom he has “ given 
up.” The orthodox Princetonians must accept of Mr. Miller as an indig- 
enous product. He is certainly not less pronounced in his sentiments 
than the heretics of New England, while he is more savage in manner. 

Mr. Miller represents Dr. Hodge as maintaining the following ten prop- 
ositions : — 

“(1.) That God has made everything for Himself. (2.) That the will of God is 
the ground of moral obligation. (3.) That the idea of God is innate. (4.) That 
vindicatory justice is a primordial attribute of God. (5.) That God’s highest end 


1 Fetich in Theology; or, Doctrinalism Twin to Ritualism. By John Miller, 
Princeton, N. J. New York: Dodd & Mead. 1874. I2mo, pp. 261. $1.75. 
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is to display His glory. (6.) That the universe is not the best possible. (7.) That 
preserving Providence, explained as a continuous creation, is unworthy of God, 
and makes Him responsible for sin. (8.) That the helplessness of the sinner is 
not disinclination. (9.) That saving faith is not of its essence moral. (10.) That 
Rationalism is an over-use of reason.” 


He represents the cardinal defect of Dr. Hodge’s system to be the leav- 
ing out of holiness as God’s highest end, and he bases his own system on 
holiness as a necessary idea. His analysis is often acute, and as a contro- 
versialist he is severe. He shows very plainly that Dr. Hodge’s statements, 
in different parts of his work, are self-contradictory ; at the same time he 
finds it difficult to sustain his own consistency. He bases his whole moral 
system on the simple idea of right; but he betrays a consciousness that in 
some way benevolence is a legitimate foundation of virtue, and hence he 
gives to holiness three senses, — “ First, a quality ; second, the things in 
which this quality appears ; and third, a character.” The second sense 
he then subdivides as two things, which are emotions, — “ First, a love to 
the welfare of other beings ; and second, a love to the quality of holiness 
itself.” (p.124.) Thus he makes holiness, in one of its senses, synony- 
mous with “a love to the welfare of other beings,” which is benevolence. 
He maintains that the idea of there being any conflict between holiness 
and benevolence is a solecism. ‘That this universe is the holiest possi- 
ble, is a queer reason, certainly, why it cannot be the happiest possible.” 
(p. 48.) Still, that he may escape from the charge of making benevolence 
an ultimate end, he says, of benevolence compared with holiness, that it is 
“inferior, no doubt, and greedily sacrificed if the other demand it.” (p. 48.) 
Then, hypothetically, holiness in one sense greedily sacrifices holiness in 
another sense, and his own system turns and rends itself. 

The author’s repugnance to Dr. Hodge’s doctrine of authority is so ex- 
cessive that it drives him to the extreme of declaring that “authority... 
is not a worshipful thought.” (p.23.) His hostility to the idea that ‘‘ vindi- 
catory justice is a primordial attribute of God” is so intense that he flies 
off on a tangent and maintains that “ resentment in all spaces underneath 
the Supreme is wicked and forbidden ” (p. 24); that “ fear is not a part of 
religion” (p. 82); that “punishment is a mere instrument” (p. 125), a 
means of promoting holiness and happiness, — “ Solely a remedial justice.” 
(p. 134-) 

The difficulty with both authors, as it seems to us, is in attempting to 
press all the facts of human consciousness into one narrow system of phi- 
losophy. Like others, they are apparently led into this course by the delu- 
sive idea that there can be but one ultimate end. But why may not ulti- 
mate ends, as they are presented to a moral being, be like the spokes of a 
wheel? And why may there not be as many ultimate ends as will explain 
the facts of human consciousness? When philosophical writers shall 
adopt a broad system, embracing as ultimate, holiness, benevolence, and 
authority, the partial truths, for which men have so violently contended, 
will be blended in one harmonious and glorious whole. 
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The book is worth reading as a whetstone to sharpen the intellect. 
Princeton furnishes grit as well as grace. 


THE large volume entitled Evangelical Alliance: Proceedings, Essays, 
and Addresses, 1873, issued by Harper & Brothers, was acknowledged 
among Books Received, in our July number ; but it is worthy of special 
notice. Indeed, it might justly receive a much more extended notice than 
itis practicable for us now to give. After a brief preface, this volume 
furnishes an Historical Sketch of the Sixth General Conference of the 
Evangelical Alliance, which occupies fifty pages. Then comes the touch- 
ing and beautiful Address of Welcome, by the Rev. William Adams, D. D. 
Then follow: I. Reports on the State of Religion in Various Christian 
Countries. II. Christian Union. III. Christianity and Its Antago- 
nisms, Theological and Philosophical. IV. Christian Life; Personal 
and Family Religion ; Education and Literature; The Pulpit of the Age ; 
Sunday Schools ; Christian Associations. V. Romanism and Protestant- 
ism ; Modern Romanism; The Old Catholics ; Evangelization of Roman 
Catholic Countries. VI. Christianity and Civil Government; Church 
and State ; Christianity and Liberty; Ministerial Support. VII. Chris- 
tian Missions, Foreign and Domestic; Principles of Mission Work ; 
Particular Missionary Fields. VIII. Christianity and’Social Reforms. 

The volume contains The Farewell Address, and an Appendix, giv- 
ing many valuable documents. At the close we find brief Memoirs of 
Messrs. Pronier, Carrasco, and Cook, who were wrecked on their voyage 
homeward, with a portrait of each. The death of these three members 
of the Conference saddened the hearts of many on both continents, and 
gives a melancholy interest to the last pages of this monumental work. 
The volume is a treasury of knowledge, and is of great value to every 
Christian who is interested in the present aspects of the vast work of 
evangelizing the world. Its value is enhanced by an Index ; and the seven 
hundred and seventy-three royal octavo pages are well worth the six 
dollars charged for them. 


OF the great work known as Lange’s Commentary, to consist of twenty- 
six royal octavo volumes, sixteen on the Old Testament and ten on the 
New, seventeen volumes have already been issued, seven on the Old Tes- 
tament and the entire series on the New. Those on the Old Testament 
are on (1) Genesis, (2) Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, (3) First and Second 
Kings, (4) Psalms, (5) Proverbs, Song of Solomon, and Ecclesiastes, (6) 
Jeremiah and Lamentations, (7) The Minor Prophets. 

We have acknowledged the receipt of all the volumes as they have 
successively been issued. The last received, that on the Revelation of 
John, was given among the Books Received in our No. for July. It needs 
no commendation from us, -—— it commends itself. The value of the entire 
series on the New Testament is enhanced by a double alphabetical In- 
dex in the Tenth Volume, covering the ten volumes, the I, Greek, the II, 
Topical. 
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PROFESSOR MOoFFAT’s work on the History of Religions’ presents an 
important subject. It is based on the theory that the progress of faith is 
specially to be noticed at certain great junctures. Of these the author 
enumerates five, as follows : — 


“First, The change whereby, out of the simple patriarchal religion, there was 
gradually constructed a legal system of religious observances. Secondly, That 
whereby the legal observances were, in some quarters, adopted and inspired by a 
monotheistic reformation. Thirdly, That whereby, in the extremity of legal bond- 
age and degradation, a reaction of reason was created against it. Fourthly, That 
whereby, in the hopelessness of national unbelief, men threw themselves back into 
legal bondage, or sustained a national faith by a philosophic system; and fifthly, 
That which was effected by the introduction of Christianity.” 


It is difficult to convey an idea of the contents or of the character of 
this work. There is learning and there is philosophy displayed in it. It 
is orthodox, and it not only presents the claims of Christianity in their 
true light, but it is calculated to exert a good spiritual influence. Still we 
must confess that it seems to us to be wanting in simplicity of structure, 
in clearness of division, and in that quality of style which leaves a defi- 
niteness and vividness of impression. Moreover, an index would add 
to the value of the book. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


THE PERIOD OF THE REFORMATION? is a work of seven hundred pages, 
edited by Wilhelm Oncken, Professor of History at the University of 
Griessen, and translated by Mrs. G. Sturge. It commences about the 
time that Milman’s Latin Christianity leaves off, and in giving us the 
history of the Reformation during the next hundred and fifty years, neces- 
sarily includes in it a history of the continued encroachments of the papal 
power upon religious freedom, and the unalloyed despotism of Popery. 
For hundreds of years antecedent to the Reformation the world had been 
educated by the Roman hierarchy, and the way prepared for the Refor- 
mation. 

John Tauler, of Strasburg, in the early part of the fourteenth century ; 
John Wycliff, of England, in the latter part of the same century; John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague, two Bohemian reformers of the fifteenth 
century ; and Martin Luther, of the sixteenth, —all these, with their co- 
laborers, preached, more or less, the pure doctrines of Christ and his 
apostles, the effect of which was to undermine the hierarchy and tear up 
by the roots the whole sacerdotal system. So far as these doctrines had 


1A Comparative History of Religions. By James C. Moffat, D. pD., Professor 
in the Theological Seminary in Princeton. Part II. Later Scriptures, Progress 
and Revolutions of Faith, New York: Dodd & Mead. 12mo. pp. 312. $1.50. 

2 The Period of the Reformation, 1517 to 1648. By Ludwig Hausser. Edited 
by Wilhelm Oncken, Professor of History at the University of Griessen. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. G, Sturge. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1874. 8vo. 
Pp. 702. $2.50. 
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been preached previous to the three Ecumenical Councils — Pisa, Con- 
stance, and Basle —in the fifteenth century, their fruits developed at all 
these councils a growing oppugnancy to the corruptions of the hierarchy. 
Luther preached for years before he discovered that the sale of indul- 
gences for coin could not be reformed but must be abolished. The change 
from Papal to Teutonic Christianity, if not the downfall of the hierarchy, 
was the end of pardon tickets for each and every crime in the catalogue, 
from murder to heresy. The theological discussions all along through the 
Middle Ages were not so much fundamental doctrines as scholastic differ- 
ences, and when Luther makes up his issue, he steps beyond the line of 
the medizval church. In translating the Bible into German, Luther put 
to shame the languages of antiquity, and took out of the hands of the 
church the exc/usive interpretation of the Bible, — a stupendous event, of 
the greatest importance to the success of the Reformation, inasmuch as it 
deprived the priesthood of their monopoly, and encouraged those who 
labor and are heavy laden to think for themselves, and read the Word of 
God in their own mother-tongue as well, without let or hinderance. 

The sixteenth century also produced other reformers to take the place 
of those we have mentioned. In the next generation after Martin Luther 
came John Calvin. In the first half of this century, Charles V of Spain 
consolidated the most splendid empire in the world with which the spiritual 
power was amalgamated. During the previous century the papal power 
had declined, and something must be done to restore its former prestige. 
The Society of Jesuits was organized in the fourth decade, and confirmed 
by Pope Paul III in the fifth. The Council of Trent was convened soon 
after, in which the Emperor seemed desirous of reforming some of the 
abuses in the church, but the Pope was bent on condemning the heretics. 
The hierarchy prevailed, and, so far as this Council was concerned, the 
hopes of the reform element were blasted. 

During the reign of Charles V in the sixteenth century, according to 
Hugo Grotius, the number of “one hundred thousand were strangled, 
burnt, beheaded, or buried alive, often on frivolous charges.” Philip II, 
unwilling to be outdone in infamy and transcended in cruelty by his 
father, employed Alba, the most bloodthirsty tyrant in his realm, to deluge 
the Netherlands with the blood of the reformers, in the interests of the 
Papacy. This war lasted to the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
and, while it answered the demands of the papal power, it drained the 
life-blood of the splendid empire (the inheritance of Charles V), ruined 
the cruel administration of Alba, and with it the kingdom of Spain. Of 
_ course, empires and kingdoms were of no account when sacrificed to the 
Papal Church. 

Nor was this all. While this war against the reformers in the Nether- 
lands was being carried on from year to year, the indiscriminate massacre 
of the Huguenots in France was planned by the dissolute Catherine of 
Medici, and executed by her infant son, Charles IX. On the 24th of 
August, 1572, according to Catholic authors, fifteen thousand heretics 
were slain in a single night, but by other authors the number is variously 
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estimated at fifty, seventy, and one hundred thousand. Rome was jubilant 
over this wholesale slaughter of innocent people, notwithstanding the pro- 
fessed regrets of the Pope. During this century had occurred the res- 
toration of the Catholic Church, the Council of Trent, the establishment 
of the Order of Jesuits, the restoration of the Inquisition, and “the cen- 
sorship of the press.” In spite of all these things, the Reformation con- 
tinued to advance. It not only took deep root in Spain, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy, but spread over nearly the whole of Austria. 

In England Henry VIII had established an autocratic absolutism, united 
the monarchy and papacy in one person, and retained the worship, doc- 
trines, and hierarchy of the Romish Church. He was the determined 
opponent of the Curia, the declared enemy of Luther, and the father 
of several illegitimate children to fight for the crown. Such was the legacy 
bequeathed by this corrupt monarch to his family and country. Edward 
VI succeeded his father. He was a youth of ten years, and a Protestant, 
but reigned only from 1547-53, when he died, and left the contest for the 
crown between Elizabeth, a Protestant, and Mary, a Catholic. 

The Anglican Church under King Edward VI’s reign was made Prot- 
estant by authority; but as the royal supremacy in the constitution of the 
church could not be set aside, it still remained an Episcopal hierarchy, with 
Protestant doctrines but partly Catholic forms of worship. Mary succeeded 
Edward and reversed all this. She well earned the name of “ Bloody Mary.” 
She brought fifty heretics to the scaffold, among whom was Lady Jane 
Grey, the only /egitimate heir to the crown, after which she was herself 
legitimatized by Parliament, married Philip II of Spain, and was in favor 
of restoring the supremacy to the Pope, to which Parliament consented, 
and the edicts against heretics were speedily renewed. The intellectual 
aristocracy of the nation were immediately summoned before the Inquisi- 
tion, and the “stars” of English learning condemned and executed, not 
for guilty deeds, but for theoretical vzews on religious questions. Two 
hundred and fifty heretics, including fifty women, were burnt. Most of 
them met their fate bravely, though some recanted, but to no purpose. 

The fiery trial of Protestantism in the sixth decade, so soon after the 
Thirty Years’ War among the other nations of Europe, had the effect to 
strengthen the young giant to stand alone. Encouraged by Queen Mary’s 
fanaticism, Pope Paul IV demanded the church property in possession of 
the Crown. The queen herself appeared in Parliament and advocated 
the measure, which was carried by a small majority. She persecuted 
the Protestants with fire and sword, as if they had been criminals, and 
trampled under foot the laws of the land. Just as the nation was upon 
the point of a revolution, the bloody queen was summoned to a higher 
court to give account for her deeds. 

Elizabeth, who had been persecuted and imprisoned during her sister’s 
reign, stepped from the Tower tothe throne. She was mortally hated by the 
Catholics, but proved to be the pillar of Protestantism and the opponent 
of Spain and Rome. She was more of a syncretistic than a sectarian, 
She restored the legality of the Protestant religion and the use of the 
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English language (both of which Mary had abolished), although she went 
to mass with her Catholic subjects. She dissolved the old Parliament and 
summoned a new one. Not one Catholic candidate was even nominated, 
such had been the change in public opinion during Mary’s five years’ per- 
secution. The English church of to-day is substantially the State church, 
the foundations of which were laid by Edward VI, and perfected under 
the reign of Elizabeth, in the last half of the sixteenth century. Her 
spiritual authority may have been modified, but her political position is 
substantially the same. Elizabeth was the deadly foe of King Philip and 
the Papal Curia, but she was also the protector of the Netherlands and 
the Huguenots. When this became manifest from her correspondence 
with Madrid and Rome, the wonderful discovery was made at the Vatican 
that Elizabeth was illegitimate and had no right to the throne, and, there- 
fore, the voice of Parliament was null and void. The same objection 
against Mary was of no sort of consequence, because she was burning 
heretics in the interest of the Papal Church. Elizabeth made Protestants 
as fast as Mary had burned them, and hence her disqualification to reign, 
according to Roman ethics. 

In Scotland the Reformation took somewhat a different course. Cal- 
vinistic Geneva was the school of Scotch Presbyterianism. The degen- 
erate lives of the clergy intensified the demand for reform. The sturdy 
old John Knox took the lead in the movement; he was a Calvinist of the 
straightest sect. The sleepless vigilance of the papal power saw the dan- 
ger, and brought forward Mary Stuart as a pretender to the throne. She 
was the daughter of King James V, and was married to Francis II of 
France. She was queen only a few months, and a widow at eighteen; a 
strong Catholic, and of course a cordial hater of Protestants. She crossed 
over to Scotland and took possession of the throne; with her reign com- 
menced the contest between the two queens, Elizabeth of England and 
Mary Stuart of Scotland. 

Under the regency of Mary of Guise (Queen Mary’s mother), John 
Knox had been obliged to leave Scotland; but on the ascension to the 
throne of Mary Stuart, he returned to Scotland, where he not only preached 
the pure doctrines of the Gospel, but prayed heartily for the conversion of 
the queen. Itsoon became manifest that the Queen of Scotland had enough 
to do at home, without grasping at the throne of England. Her self-made 
difficulties crippled her in that direction ; her nobles stood in the attitude 
of opposition, and the heretics in that of defiance, so that she was in no 
position to challenge England. 

We need not rehearse the tragic events of the reign of this dissolute and 
corrupt woman, as they have no particular connection with the autocracy 
of the papal power. A revolt among her subjects drove her a helpless 
fugitive into the arms of Queen Elizabeth, her most dangerous rival. Dur- 
ing her eighteen years’ imprisonment in England, several conspiracies were 
discovered and suppressed which had three objects in view, — to wit, the 
liberation of Mary, the assassination of Elizabeth, and the restoration of 
Catholicism in England. Had either of these plots succeeded, England 
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would have been in the power of the Spaniards and Jesuits. As soon as 
the government was in possession of undoubted evidence of a conspiracy, 
the leading conspirators were tried, condemned, and hanged. Afterwards, 
Mary, the prime mover of all these plots, was brought to the scaffold, and 
the Pope ought to have been for his complicity in them. 

The execution of Mary and the chief conspirators in the ninth decade of 
the sixteenth century conquered a peace for the Protestants of England, 
only so far as her own subjects were concerned, and that only for a short 
time. The preparations that had been made in Spain to follow up the as- 
sassination of Queen Elizabeth and the liberation of Mary were now de- 
veloped in full. The papal power was to have its revenge on Protestant- 
ism for daring to protect itself from the assassin’s steel. Pope Sixtus V 
excommunicated Elizabeth, and commissioned King Philip II to carry the 
sentence into execution. He contributed half a million in money, and 
commissioned a number of priests and monks to begin the task of con- 
verting the heretics. That there might be no lack of means of conversion 
according to the papal mode, Philip contributed “150 ships of war, with 
2,620 guns, 8,000 seamen, and 20,000 troops.” As this was the usual man- 
ner of filling up the papal churches, and as the hierarchy had had long 
experience in converting heretics at the mouth of the cannon and the point 
of the bayonet, instead of by the apostolic method, it may be fairly pre- 
sumed that this naval power, together with the army of priests which the 
Pope could furnish, was abundantly sufficient to liberate Mary, assassinate 
Elizabeth, and restore Catholicism in England. 

The Protestant queen and her Parliament were not yet quite prepared 
to, sell themselves to Rome at such a price. Elizabeth summoned her peo- 
ple toarms. *‘‘Ina short time 200 ships were manned by 15,700 sailors, 
and 76,000 infantry, with 3,000 horsemen, were ready for the conflict.” 
The noble-hearted queen appeared at the head of her columns, and in a 
touching speech laid herself upon the altar ofhercountry. But Providence 
interposed, and “the dreaded conflict on English soil never took place.” 
The winds and the waves disposed of‘a large portion of the great Spanish 
Armada,and gave the English fleet but little to do but wave their flag as queen 
of the sea. Elizabeth’s prosperous reign continued through the ninth and 
last decades of this century, and she closed her earthly labors in 1603. 

In the seventeenth century the supremacy of the seas was contested by 
Holland, but maintained by England, under Oliver Cromwell. During 
the first half of the century, Cromwell’s 50,000 Protestant saints kept the 
Catholics at bay, and saved the realm from the sword of persecution, ex- 
cepting the massacre of 40,000 English Protestants in Ireland, in the reign 
of the profligate Charles I, who was tried, condemned, and executed, in 
1649. The revolution in England brought Cromwell to the front, who suc- 
ceeded in subjugating all three of the kingdoms, England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, and ruling them as no king had ever done before him. He was 
one of the main pillars of Protestantism in these kingdoms, as was Gus- 
tavus Adolphus in Germany. 

From this epitome may be learned the value of this important historical 
work. 
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THE Edict of Nantes, under the reign of Henry IV, was a tolerating 
edict, granting protection to Protestants in the exercise of their right to 
worship God according to the dictates of their consciences. ‘ The Hugue- 
nots of France, after the Revocation,” treats of the Revocation of that 
edict by Louis XIV, in the ninth decade of the seventeenth century, re- 
pealing all the laws of France in favor of Protestants and their religion, 
and making the Roman Catholic religion the only /awfu/ religion of 
France. This was “the King’s religion,” and no other was tolerated, 
Every Catholic priest was to keep the government informed of all public 
meetings for religious purposes, and the persecutions of the Huguenots, 
that had been practised for twenty years before the Revocation, contrary 
to law, were now immeasurably increased and intensified. 

Pope Clement XI came to the assistance of the temporal power, “ prom- 
ising absolute and general remission of sins ” to all who would help Louis 
XIV “exterminate the cursed heretics and miscreants.” There was the 
“fire for Bibles, Testaments, and Psalm-books, galleys for men, prisons 
and convents for women, and gibbets for preachers.” 

In Metz it took a whole day to burn the books collected by the Catholic 
priests. There were bonfires in all the villages. Protestant families who 
preferred the religion of Christ and his apostles to the canons of the Papal 
Church, or the King’s religion as they called it, were seized and separated ; 
the men were sent to the galleys for life, where they were chained to oars, 
with their backs bared to the overseer’s lash, which was well laid on while 
life lasted ; the women sent to prisons to die of privations and grief; the 
daughters to convents for the use of priests and monks, and their property 
confiscated. To make these devoted people renounce their own, and join 
the Papal Church, every torture that was ever invented in the infernal re- 
gions was used, together with some that were entirely original with the Papal 
Church. In this volume these various modes of torture are described in 
detail, and to those who have nerves strong enough to bear it, we would 
recommend a perusal of the book itself. 

These persecutions of the Huguenots in the Cevennes were repetitions 
of the St. Bartholomew Massacre, more than a century before, and of the 
Spanish Inquisition, which has been renewed in different countries of Eu- 
rope wherever and whenever the papal power has been in the ascendant. 

History teaches us, that, for a decade of centuries previous to the Ref- 
ormation, the papal system was one of brute force; and its practice of 
persecution has never been relinquished, except under Protestant govern- 
ments too strong to allow of it. The Papal Church entirely ignores the 
evangelical doctrine, that conversion, as taught by the apostles, is an 
act between the individual soul and God: all the conversion it requires is 
belief in the saving influence of the ordinance, the infallibility of the Pope, 
the miraculous power of the priests, and entire submission to all the dog- 
mas of that church, including transubstantiation. The Huguenots of the 


1The Huguenots of France, after the Revocation. By Samuel Smiles, New 
York: Harper & Brothers. pp. 426. $2.00, 
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seventeenth century were hung, burned, broken on the wheel, sent to the 
galleys for life, and shot down like wild beasts by the hundreds and thou- 
sands, because they believed with Christ and his apostles, and not with 
the Pope and his priests. 

During the reign of the profligate Louis XIV, and also of his more prof- 
ligate son, Louis XV, there was no cessation of these horrid barbarities, 
except when France was at war with some other nation, which gave her 
soldiery other employment. When, in 1742, France was at war with 
England and Austria, Protestants had a little rest from persecution, the 
clergy complained because the officers of the government were not active 
enough or #ti/ess enough in exterminating heretics, and insisted that 
more vigorous measures should be adopted. The intendants replied that 
“they Aad done their duty; they had hanged all the Huguenot preachers 
that the priests and their spies had brought to them, besides offering in- 
creased rewards for the preachers’ heads.” 

If heretics had increased, it was because the priests had not converted 
them, and government officers were not to blame forthat. In 1745-6 per- 
secution ran riotin Dauphiny and Languedoc. “ The soldiers pillaged the 
houses, destroyed the furniture, tore up the linen, drank all the wine,” 
and when they were drunk enough, put to the sword cattle, swine, and 
fowl. One day these dvave dragoons opened fire upon the villagers for ral- 
lying to rescue a girl who cried for protection froma lustful soldier. In- 
stead of protecting the innocent girl, they protected the criminal soldier 
by shooting the innocent citizens. 

But shooting and hanging were mercies, compared with the wheel. To 
be broken alive on the wheel was one of the most horrible of tortures ever 
derived from barbarism. It was invented for the special purpose of convert- 
ing heretics and extorting confession. It was a favorite mode of torture in 
the holy Catholic Church, with an infallible Pope at its head. 

A single specimen must suffice. A worthy old man of more than three- 
score years had a dissolute son, who got involved in difficulty, and com- 
mitted suicide. Those pious souls, the monks, started the report that the 
son was murdered in his father’s family, because he wanted to join the 
Roman Church, and they demanded that the whole family should be pun- 
ished. They were all sent to prison and put to the torture to make them 
confess the murder. As not one of them would confess it, the old man 
was put to the wheel. The process was this: He was first bound to a 
cross with notches cut in the timbers, so that a blow from a heavy iron 
bar would break the bone of an arm or a leg. After his bones were all 
broken, he was transferred to a small wheel, his back placed upon the top 
of it, with his head and feet hanging down on each side. There the tor- 
tured victim hung until death came to his relief, and wafted his spirit to 
glory. 

Some Protestants in Geneva interceded with Voltaire to obtain the lib- 
eration of a friend from the galleys. Voltaire, though he was an infidel, 
and ignored all creeds and all religions, interested himself in this case as a 
matter of justice, in which he succeeded, and then continued his efforts, 
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striking a death-blow at the nefarious business of torture for opinion’s 
sake. 

In 1774, when Louis XVI ascended the throne, he issued an Edict of 
Toleration to Protestants, but continued the Roman Church as the state 
church. The archbishop of Toulouse used his influence to prevent tol- 
eration, but without success. Two years after, the National Assembly 
went beyond toleration, and restored to Protestants their liberties and citi- 
zenship. 

It is a fact worthy to be kept in remembrance by Protestants, that the 
history of the Huguenots after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes is 
a continuation of their history before it. It is a fresh illustration of the 
animus of the papal power in all ages. The Roman hierarchy has mani- 
fested the same malignant spirit towards Protestantism through the Ref- 
ormation, and all the way back through the Middle Ages. The corruptions 
of sacerdotal religion and the despotism of medizval Christianity are mat- 
ters of history, and the attempt to annihilate the Huguenots, to get rid of 
their evangelical doctrines, has proved an utter failure. Roman bigotry 
has swept away hundreds of thousands of the best Christians the world has 
ever seen; but God takes care to preserve his church, and will, to the end, 
have a seed to serve him. 

May the study of such historical works as this serve to free the church 
of to-day from sacerdotal corruption and from all ritualistic tendencies ! 


History of the Conquest of Mexico and of Peru. We have already 
acknowledged, in our April and July numbers, the receipt of the three 
volumes of Prescott on Mexico, and of one of the volumes on Peru. In 
the present number we acknowledge the receipt of the second volume 
on Peru. Of Mr. Prescott as an historian we have no occasion to speak. 
His works are of acknowledged standard character. His skill as a writer 
gained for him a reputation wherever the English language is spoken. 
These histories, possessing all the charms of a romance, may well claim 
the attention of the young as well as those of mature age, and such books 
leave no excuse for any one’s wasting his time on the frivolous trash with 
which the book market is flooded. 

This new edition is revised, with the author’s latest corrections and ad- 
ditions, and edited by John Foster Kirk, who was for many years the private 
secretary of the distinguished author. The public are indebted to Messrs. 
Lippincott & Co. for furnishing them such treasures in an attractive form. 


OF Seven Historic Ages we cannot speak in terms of unqualified ap- 
probation. When Science is doing so much by helping us classify our 
knowledge, and when such men as Herbert Spencer think that their 
“classification” of facts is almost as good as Newton’s discovery of the 
universal “law” of gravitation, we have a right to expect that the Author 
of First Steps in English Literature would give us something better than 
a mere literary patchwork for little children. We notice one glaring error, 
in defining feudalism as a system so-called because of the feuds or guar- 
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vels carried on under it! The word is derived from /ee, fief, feod, the 
principle of tenure in dependence on another, in distinction from a//odial 
or freehold estates. The author has done better service, however, in his 
First Steps in General History. This little work, with its maps, so free 
from all unnecessary details, its tables with views of contemporary events, 
establishing the historical connection of the nations, and a closing chapter 
on bibliography, giving a list of books v duable for reference and collateral 
study, make it a desirable text-book for schools. Its brevity and clear 
presentation of. historical facts commend it to the student and general 
reader who wishes to keep in mind the more important events in the 
world’s history. 


Personal Recollections of Mrs. Somervitle’— This remarkable woman, 
who, it may be mentioned as a singular fact, was born in Jedburgh, in 
the house of her future husband, and was nursed by his mother, spent 
the greater part of her early life in Burntisland, a quiet seaport town 
immediately opposite Edinburgh. The manners and customs of its 
people were exceedingly quaint and primitive, but her life here exer- 
cised a marked influence on her tastes and pursuits. Her mother was 
a refined, lady-like woman, “sincere and devout in her religion, and re- 
markable for good sense and great strength of expression in writing and 
conversation,” but whose reading was confined to the Bible, sermons, and 
the newspaper. She taught her daughter to read the Bible, and to be 
punctual in her devotions, but otherwise the child was allowed to run 
wild. In those days there were strong prejudices in regard to the duties 
‘of women. If they could read and write legibly and keep the household 
accounts, it was considered that their education was complete, and all 
desire for further knowledge was frowned upon and considered a waste 
of time. At the age of ten, being then unable to write, she was sent to 
a boarding-school where she remained a year. This elaborate education 
was all that was vouchsafed her. She says, “The school at Musselburgh 
was expensive, and I was reproached with having cost so much money in 
vain.” 

Before and after this little episode of school, the child, who was without 
companions, and never interested in dolls, found her chief amusement in 
the gardens and in the country about her home, where she became familiar 
with the birds and their habits, and made collections of shells, stones, and 
wild flowers. She was deeply interested in the beautiful impressions of 
leaves upon the blocks of limestone brought from the coal mines inland, 
but how they got there was to her a mystery. Her mind became en- 
grossed in Shakespeare and in the few books her father had collected ; but 
her aunt, who came to live with them, heartily disapproved of this waste 
of time, and she was sent to the village school to be taught plain sewing. 


1 Personal Recollections, from Early Life to Old Age, of Mary Somerville, with 
selections from her correspondence. By her Daughter, Martha Somerville. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 1874. 8v05 pp. 377+ $2+50. 
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She was, however, allowed to learn the use of two small globes, from the 
village schoolmaster ; but Latin and Navigation, which were permissible to 
her brother, were wholly out of the question for her. When about thir- 
teen, her mother took an apartment, for the winter, in Edinburgh, where 
Mary was sent to writing-school, and where she studied the common rules 
of Arithmetic. She had piano lessons, also, and afterwards became a pro- 
ficient in music. On her return to Burntisland, she taught herself Latin 
enough to read Cesar’s Commentaries. During this summer she visited 
her aunt in Jedburgh, and inher uncle, Dr. Somerville, she first met with a 
friend who approved and encouraged her thirst for knowledge. After her 
return to her home, she found in an illustrated fashion magazine what ap- 
peared to be a simple arithmetical question, but was surprised to observe 
strange looking lines mixed with letters, chiefly x’es and y’s. A friend 
told her this was a kind of Arithmetic called Algebra. Of a tutor of her 
brother she ventured to make some inquiries about Algebra and Geometry, 
and induced him to buy for her a Euclid, and Bonnycastle’s Algebra, and 
with these she studied alone, late into the night, until the servants com- 
plained of the waste of candles, when she was deprived of their use; but 
she exercised her memory by demonstrating in her mind a certain number 
of problems each night, until she could go through the whole. 

Her indomitable perseverance and industry never forsook her, and she 
constantly advanced in her researches and studies. In 1804 she was 
married to Mr. Samuel Greig; but after three years of married life she 
returned to her father’s house, a widow, with two children. Here, being 
much out of health, she occupied herself with her children, and resumed 
her mathematical studies. Newton’s Priuc7pia engaged her attention, but 
she found it difficult to understand; for reverence for Newton had pre- 
vented English mathematicians from availing themselves of the Calculus, 
which had enabled foreign students to carry astronomical and mechanical 
science to the highest perfection. About this time she purchased a small 
but select library upon Mathematics and Astronomy, and commenced the 
study of the Mécanique Céleste. Her second marriage, to her cousin, 
William Somerville (1812), put an end to scientific pursuits for a time, but 
this gentleman was himself a fine scholar, a student in Natural History, 
Botany, and Mineralogy. He'had a pure and correct style in writing, so 
that, while he had no ambition on his own account, he was admirably 
fitted to aid his talented wife in her studies, and in preparing her works 
for the press. 

Geology, then in its infancy, was beginning to attract attention, but at this 
time she had never even heard the word, but on visiting the Edinburgh 
Museum she recognized the fossil plants which had so bewildered her 
when she saw them in the coal limestone on the sands of Burntisland. 
This science and that of Mineralogy soon became her favorite pursuits. 
With these more weighty subjects of study she did not neglect the lighter 
accomplishments, and music and painting, in both of which’ she excelled, 
received their fair share of attention. She soon visited France, where she 
made the acquaintance of M. Arago, who introduced her to M. de Laplace, 
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the author of her favorite book, the Mécanique Céleste. The consulate 
and empire of the first Napoleon was the most brilliant period of Physical 
Astronomy in France; La Grange, who proved the stability of the solar 
system, Laplace, Biot, Arago, were only a few of the distinguished men 
who afterwards became her friends and vied with each other to do her 
honor. After her return to her home in London, she devoted her morning 
hours to domestic affairs and to the education of her children. It is a 
noteworthy fact that this wonderful woman, who became a proficient in 
every branch of science, did not attain to these heights at the expense of 
the essentially feminine pursuits, the care of her household, and the wel- 
fare and training of her children. She was keenly alive to the defects in 
her own early education ; she diligently instructed her daughters herself, 
and later employed for them superior masters in all branches of study. In 
1827, at the earnest solicitation of Lord Brougham, she undertook to popu- 
arize the Mécanique Céleste and Newton’s Principia. 

She was exceedingly modest and distrustful of her own abilities, and at 
first deemed the task impossible, as the student must know something of 
the Differential and Integral Calculi; and diagrams and figures, which La- 
place never gives, would be necessary to persons not versed in the Calculus, 
Thus suddenly the whole character and course of her life was changed. 
Her family and social relations had to be sustained, but by early rising 
and indomitable industry she found time to accomplish Herculean tasks. 
She was gifted with a singular power of abstraction, so that in the pres- 
ence of her children, in the family parlor, she could so concentrate her 
thoughts as to exclude all outside conversation, and even “ practising of 
Scales and solfeggi went on without disturbing her. In the critical moment, 
when the solution of an abstruse problem was almost within her grasp, 
she could, without impatience, be recalled to explain some childish ques- 
tion about tense or gender, or how much seven times seven made.” 

When this book was completed she sent it to Lord Brougham, and was 
equally surprised and gratified that Sir John Herschel, our greatest astron- 
omer, perfectly versed in the calculus, should have given it almost 
unqualified praise. His chief criticism was that she had, through the 
clearness of her own mind in regard to these abstruse thoughts, failed to 
be sufficiently minute in her explanations of certain principles, especially 
of that of virtual velocity. She immediately received letters from Dr. 
Whewell, afterwards Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and from 
Professor Peacock, afterwards Dean of Ely, who characterized her book as 
the most remarkable one of the day, and assured her that they had already 
taken steps to introduce it into the course of study at Cambridge. She 
was elected an Honorary Member of the Royal Astronomical Society, at 
the same time as Miss Caroline Herschel, and a pension of two hundred 
pounds a year was granted her from the Crown, which was afterwards in- 
creased to three hundred pounds. 

The Connexion of the Physical Sctences next occupied her attention. 
This book went through nine editions and was translated into German 
and Italian ; it also passed through various editions in this country. Her 
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next work was Physical Geography, published in 1849. In the winter of 
1861-2, being then in her eighty-second year, feeling dissatisfied with the 
section on Chemistry in Physical Sciences, she determined to commence a 
new work, to be called AZolecular and Microscopic Science. At this ad- 
vanced age she possessed all her faculties perfectly, though, of course, she 
was unable to endure long periods of fatigue, mental or physical. This 
work was published in 1869. She says of it, “In writing this work I 
made a great mistake, and repent it. Mathematics are the natural bent of 
my mind. If I had devoted myself exclusively to that, I might have writ- 
ten something useful, as a new era had begun in that science.” Mrs. 
Somerville was always eminently liberal in politics. She took great in- 
terest in all political and social problems. She did not believe that, if 
women received the solid education of men, they would forfeit their femi- 
nine grace and become unfit to perform their domestic duties. As her 
daughter remarks, “ She was herself one of the brightest examples of the 
fallacy of this old-world theory, for no one was more thoroughly and grace - 
fully feminine than she was, both in manner and appearance; and no 
amount of scientific labor ever induced her to neglect home duties.” Mrs. 
Somerville was profoundly and sincerely religious. She had a deep-rooted 
faith which influenced every thought and regulated every action, and was 
the mainspring of that extreme humility which was so remarkable a fea- 
ture of her life. Her old age was thoroughly happy. She had none of its 
infirmities except a slight deafness. She always retained her habit of 
study, and to the very last day of her life took the utmost pleasure in 
reading the higher mathematics and in solving its problems. She died in 
sleep, a beautiful and painless close to a noble and happy life. 

Who will dare assert as he closes these Recollections of this remarkable 
woman, that she mistook her sphere ? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prophetic Voices Concerning America’ is a remarkable book from the 
late Charles Sumner. The simple note with which it is introduced is as 
follows : — 

“This monograph appeared originally in the Atlantic Monthly. It is now 
revised and enlarged. On the celebration of our one hundredth birthday as a 
nation, now fast approaching, these prophetic voices will be heard, teaching how 
much of present fame and power was foreseen ; a.so what remains to be accom- 
plished.” 

Although this paragraph has appended to it the initials “C. S.,” yet the 
great statesman did not live to see the volume issued. “Entered accord- 
ing to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, by Francis V. Balch, Executor,” 
found on the opposite page, is a sad and admonitory sentence to the 
thoughtful reader. 


1 Prophetic Voices Concerning America. A Monograph. By Charles Sumner. 
Lee & Shepard. 1874. 8vo. pp. 176. $2.00. 
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It would be a matter of interest to know the number of authors from 
whom Mr. Sumner gives quotations, — Latin and Italian and English poets, 
of what seems to us olden times; statesmen of the Old World and the 
New, for more than two hundred years. 

While the volume is a monument of the indefatigable habits of Mr. 
Sumner as a scholar, and of his varied learning, it cannot fail to be attrac- 
tive to every American student. 


A NEW competitor for the service of song in our churches appears from 
the publishing house of A. D. F. Randolph & Co. Edited by Roswell D. 
Hitchcock, Zachary Eddy, Philip Schaff. Its title is, Hymns and Songs 
of Praise for Public and Social Worship. It is a volume of 597 pages, 
and contains 1,416 Hymns, 433 Tunes, 21 Doxologies, 29 Chants, an 
Alphabetical Index of Tunes, a Metrical Index of Tunes, Index of Scrip- 
ture Texts, another of subjects, one of first lines, and another of all stanzas 
except the first. 

It is an elaborate work, and no pains seem to have been spared in any 
department in making it deserving of popular favor. 


Bourdaloue and Louis XIV, from the French of L. L. F. Bungener, 
is a remarkable book; it is historical, biographical, and didactic. It illus- 
trates the principles of sacred oratory, and contains fine specimens of 
criticism on men and manners. 


MEssrs. HARPER & BROTHERS have published, in view of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’s late visit to this country, a new Library Edition of his Works, 
illustrated by American and English artists. These volumes are convenient 
in size and tasteful in style of binding, commending themselves to the 
favor of American readers. We have received Armadale, No Name, 
Queen of Hearts, My Miscellanies, and Antonina. It is unnecessary for 
us to speak of Mr. Collins’s ability as a story-writer. It is indisputable 
that he has no superior in the art of constructing a story. He carries his 
readers with him and sways them irresistibly as he depicts the various 
passions which animate his dramatis persone ; but we enter our protest 
as we read the first two volumes. Mr. Collins must be singularly unfor- 
tunate in his acquaintance with women. We are not ready to believe that 
all women are either insipid imbeciles or beautiful and accomplished fiends. 
We have also from the same firm, Fohn Worthington’s Name, a novel, 
by Frank Lee Benedict, and Phineas Redux, by Anthony Trollope. The 
admirers of Phineas Finn will be interested in the further fortunes and 
misfortunes of the Irish member, as here portrayed, and all lovers of truth 
and right will shake hands with the author for the keen thrusts he gives 
the various shams of society. 


Pet, or Pastimes and Penalties, by Rev. H. R. Haweis, is a delightful 
little book ; adou¢ children rather than for them. The pranks and their 
tragic endings are altogether ludicrous, and yet so natural that we recog- 
nize them as bits of our own childish experience. 
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The author of A Fast Life on the Modern Highway, has switched off 
on a new track in literature, and has given us glimpses of the humorous, 
the pathetic, and the tragic in railroad life, combined with wholesome in- 
struction in regard to the great railway system of America. 


THE progress which has been made, the last few years, by the newspaper 
press is one of the most astonishing exhibitions of the inventive genius 
and business enterprise of the nineteenth century. A notable example is 
furnished in the Mew York Tribune. We would especially call attention 
to the series of extras which the 7rcbumne publishers’ issue, in which, for a 
slight expense, a valuable library can be purchased. We regret that only 
a part of these extras are in pamphlet form suitable for binding, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 


The Living Link. A Novel. By James De Mille, author of “The Dodge Club,” 
“Cord and Creese,” etc. etc. 8vo. pp. 171. $1.50, cloth; $1.00, paper. 

Old Wells Dug Out: Being a third series of sermons. By T. De Witt Talmage, 
author of “Crumbs Swept Up,” “The Abominations of Modern Society,” etc. 
etc. I2mo. pp. 432. $2.00. 

Arctic Experiences: Containing Capt. George E. Tyson’s Wonderful Drift on the 
Ice-Floe, a History of the Polaris Expedition, the Cruise of the Tigress, and 
Rescue of the Polaris Survivors. To which is added a General Arctic Chro- 
nology. Edited by E. Vale Blake. 1874. 8vo. $4.00. 

Coomassie and Magdala: The Story of Two British Campaigns in Africa. By 
Henry M. Stanley, author of “How I Found Livingstone.” With numerous 
Illustrations from Drawings by Melton Prior, and other artists, and two Maps. 
1874. 8vo. pp. 510. $3.50. 

Political Economy, Some Leading Principles of, Newly Expounded. By J. E. 
Cairnes, M. A., Emeritus Professor of Political Economy in University College, 
London, 1874. 8vo. pp. 421. $2.50. 

Nimrod of the Sea; or, The American Whaleman. By William M. Davis. 
1874. I2mo. pp. 403. $1.50. 

A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive : being a Connected View of the 
Principles of Evidence and the Methods of Scientific Investigation. By John 
Stuart Mill. Eighth Edition. 1874. Crown 8vo. pp. 659. $3.00. 

Salem: A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. By D. R. Castleton. 1874. 12mo. 
pp. 336. $1.50. 

The Genesis of the New England Churches. By Leonard Bacon. With Illustra- 
trations. 1874. 8vo. pp. 485. $2.50. 

Prairie and Forest: A Description of the Game of North America, with Personal 
Adventures in their Pursuit. By Parker Gillmore, “ Ubique,” author of “Gun, 
Rod, and Saddle,” etc. etc. 1874. I2mo. pp. 378 $1.50. 

Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the Epistles of Paul to the Thessalonians, 
to Timothy, to Titus, and to Philemon, By Albert Barnes. Revised Edition. 

1873. I2mo. pp. 303. $1.50. 
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Robert Carter & Brothers, New Vork. 

Christian Theology for the People. By Willis Lord, D. D., LL. D., late President 
of the University of Wooster. 1875. 8vo. pp. 623. $4.00. 

Lectures on the Books of Holy Scripture. Second series, Isaiah-Acts. By 
the Rev. Donald Fraser, D. D. I2mo. pp. 307. $1.50. 

Sceptres and Crowns. By the author of the “Wide, Wide World.” 1875, 
16mo. pp. 427. $1.50. 

The Giants, and How to Fight Them; and Wonderful Things. By the Rev. 
Richard Newton, D. D. 1875. 16mo. pp. 325. $1.25. 

Doors Outward. A Tale. By the author of the “ Win and Wear” series. 
1875. 16mo. pp. 404. $1.25. 

Golden Apples ; or, Fair Words for the Young. By Rev. Edgar Woods. 1875, 
16mo. pp. 269. $1.25. 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York, 

The Crusades. By George W. Cox, M. A., author of the “ History of Greece,” 
“Mythology of the Aryan Nations,” etc. With a Map. 1874. 16mo. pp. 
228. $1.00. 

The Era of the Protestant Revolution. By Frederic Seebohm, author of ‘ The 
Oxford Reformers, —Colet, Erasmus, and More.” With numerous Maps. 
1874. 16mo, pp. 242. $1.00. 

The Thirty Years’ War, 1618-1648. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 1874. 16mo. 


Pp. 237. $1.00. 
Dodd & Mead, New York. 


Little Boots. By Jennie Harrison, author of “The Old Back Room,” etc. etc. 
16mo. pp. 383. $1.75. 

Syrian Home-Life. Compiled by Rev. Isaac Riley. From Materials furnished 
by Rev. Henry Harris Jessup, D. D., of Beirut, Syria. 16mo. pp. 366. $1.50. 

By Still Waters. A story for quiet hours. By Edward Garrett, author of 
“ Crooked Places,” “ Occupations of a Retired Life,” etc. 1874. 12mo. pp. 
362. $1.75. 

Capt. William Kidd, and others of the.Pirates or Buccaneers who ravaged the 
seas, the islands, and the continents of America, two hundred years ago. By 
John S. C. Abbott. Illustrated. 1874. 12mo. pp. 375. $1.50. 


Woolworth & Graham, New York, 

The Brooklyn Council of 1874. Letter-Missive, Statement, and Documents, to- 
gether with an Official Phonographic Report of the Proceedings, and the Result 
of Council. 1874. 8vo. pp. 241. $2.00. 

A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 


Complete Arithmetic, Theoretical and Practical. By William G. Peck, LL. D. 
1874. I2mo. pp. 318. 90 cents. 


>. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

History of the Reign of Philip the Second, King of Spain. By William H. Pres- 
cott. New and revised edition. Edited by John Foster Kirk. In three vol- 
umes. Vol. I, 1874. 1I2mo. pp. 568. $2.25. 

History of the Conquest of Peru. By Wm. H. Prescott. New and revised Edi- 
tion. Edited by John Foster Kirk, Vol. II. 1874. pp. 530. $2.25. 
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Heaven and its Wonders and Hell. From Things Heard and Seen. By Emanuel 
Swedenborg. Originally published in Latin at London, A. D. 1758. 1874. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 453. $2.50. 

The True Christian Religion: Containing the Universal Theology of the New 
Church, foretold by the Lord in Daniel vii, 13, 14; and in Revelation xxi, 1, 2. 
By Emanuel Swedenborg, Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ. A new translation 
from the original Latin Edition, printed at Amsterdam in the year 1774. 1874. 
8vo. pp. 613. $5.00. 

Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

The Bible Regained and the God of the Bible Ours ; or, The System of Religious 
Truth in Outline. By Sam’l Lee. 1874. 16mo. pp. 285. $1.50. 

Katherine Earle. By Miss Adeline Trafton, author of “An American Girl 
Abroad,” etc. Illustrated. 1874. I2mo. pp. 325. $1.75. 


Congregational Publishing Society, Boston. 

History of the Missions of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions in India. By Rufus Anderson, D. D., LL, D., lately Foreign Secretary 
of the Board. 1874. 1I2mo. pp. 443. $1.50. 

D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 


Bourdaloue and Lovis XIV; or, The Preacher and the King. Translated from the 
French of L. L. F. Bungener, Geneva. 12th edition. With an introduction, by 
the Rev. George Potts, D. D. A new edition; with a biographical sketch of the 
author. 12mo. p. 338. $1.50. 


Wm. F. Gill & Co., Boston, 


Modern Christianity a Civilized Heathenism. By the author of “The Fight at 
Dame Europa’s School.” 1875. I2mo. pp. 167. $1.25. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


The Book Buyer. A Summary of American and Foreign Literature. New York. 
Vol. VII. No. 6. 


Value of the Study of Church History in Ministerial Education. A Lecture de- 
livered to the Senior Class of Andover Theological Seminary. By Egbert C. 
Smyth. 1874. Andover: W. F. Draper. 

Lady Anna. A novel. By Anthony Trollope, author of “Orley Farm,” “ Phineas 
Finn,” etc. etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price 50 cents. 

Through Fire and Water: A Tale of City Life. By Frederic Talbot. With 
Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1874. Price 25 cents. 

Ninety-Three. By Victor Hugo, author of ‘‘ Les Misérables,” etc. etc. Trans- 
lated by Frank Lee Benedict. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1874. 

Ship Ahoy: A Yarn in 36 Cable Lengths. With an Appendix by Samuel Phin- 
soll, Esq., M. Pp. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1874. Price 40 cents. 

Library of Select Novels. No. 408. Publicans and Sinners; or, Lucius Da- 
voren. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Braddon, author of “ Aurora Floyd,” “ Birds 
of Prey,” etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. Paper. 75 cents. 


At Her Mercy. A Novel. By James Payn. 8vo. pp. 117. 5ocents. Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 
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Second Cousin Sarah. A Novel. By F. W. Robinson. Illustrated. 8vo. pp. 
148. 75 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Tenth Biennial Report of the Iowa Institution for the Education of the Deaf and 
Dumb, at Council Bluffs, to the Fifteenth General Assembly. For the years 
1872 and 1873. Des Moines: R. P. Clarkson, State Printer. 

Catalogue of Iowa College. 1873-1874. 


Schem’s Statistics of the World. Edited by Prof. Alex. J. Schem. Semi-annual 
Publication. Nov. 1873. New York: G. J. Moulton, Publisher, 103 Fulton 
Street. 1873. 50 cents. 

Church’s Musical Visitor. A Journal devoted to Music and the Fine Arts. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. $1.50 per annum. 

The Technologist ; or, Industrial Monthly. A Practical Journal for Manufactur- 
ers, Mechanics, Builders, Inventors, Engineers, Architects. Issued by the 
Industrial Publication Company, 176 Broadway, N. Y. 

Our First Hundred Years. To be completed in one year, in twelve monthly 
parts. Part Three. Sept. 1874. New York: United States Publishing Com- 
pany, 13 University Place. 

A National University: Review of the paper read before the higher department 
of the National Education Association at Elmira, N. Y., Aug. 5, 1873. By Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, LL. D., President of Harvard College. By John W. Hoyt, 
Chairman of the National University Committee. 

My Mother and I. A Love Story. By the author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
etc. With Illustrations, New York: Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square. 
1874. Price’ 50 cents. 

Hydrophobia: Means of avoiding its perils and preventing its spread, as dis- 
cussed at one of the Scientific Soirees of the Sorbonne. By H. Bouley, Mem- 
‘ber of the Institute of France, General Inspector of the Veterinary Schools of 
France, etc. Translated by A. Liautard, M.D, v.s New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1874. 

Catalogue of Rockford Seminary. 1873-1874. 

Reminiscences. By David Parsons Holton, M. D. 


An Address before the Association of the-Graduates of the United States Military 
Academy, Annual Reunion, June 11, 1874. By Prof. Charles Davies. Em- 
bracing a brief history of the Military Academy, and an invitation to all gradu- 
ates to attend the annual meeting of 1875. New York and Chicago: A. S, 
Barnes & Co. 1874. 

The Typographic Messenger. James Conner’s Sons, Publishers, Nos. 28, 30, and 
32 Centre Street, New York. Vol. IX. No.2. $1.00 per annum, in advance. 

The Illustrated Annual of Phrenology and Physiognomy for 1874. Samuel R. 
Wells, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 

How American Women are Helping Their Sisters. By H. H. McFarland. (A 
Reprint, by permission, from the New Englander, for October, 1873.) New 
Haven: Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, Printers, 1873. 

Memorial Sermon, occasioned by the Death of Rev. Joel Grant, delivered at the 
Congregational Church, Lockport, Illinois, March 8, 1874. By Rev. Anselm 
B. Brown, Pastor of the Church. 

Kindergarten Toys, and Howto Use Them. By Heinrich Hoffman. New York: 
E. Steiger. 1874. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


IN our last issue we intimated that our October number might fall short of its 
usual dimensions. But the great length of one article has seemed to necessitatea full- 
sized number in the present instance. Otherwise we could not furnish the variety 
which is required to meet the tastes of all our subscribers. Our volume has about 
forty pages in excess of the ordinary issue. On this we presume our subscribers 
will congratulate themselves, and we shall not regret it if it leads our patrons to 
» make a little effort to extend the circulation of our magazine, 


THE discussion as to whether, according to scriptural teachings, woman may 
properly speak in promiscuous assemblies, is now closed, for the present at least, 
so far as our pages are concerned, both sides having been fully presented. 


WE have no occasion to present, in detail, our plans for the future. The char- 
acter of the Quarterly is fully established. It will continue in the same line as 
hitherto, a hundred pages or more of the January number being devoted to the 
statistics of the churches. 

Of the price no one complains, except that it is too cheap ; it will, however, con- 
' tinue the same, and we will endeavor to make the quality correspond with it 


inversely. 


WE would request our subscribers to renew their subscriptions as early as 
practicable, sending their $2.00 to the address of the Congregational Quarterly, 
20 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

It will be a convenience if all checks and money orders are made payable to 
C. Cushing, or order. . 
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CHURCHES FORMED. 


ALABAWA FURNACE, Ala., Aug. 9, 11 
members. 
BALUDWINVILLE, Mass., June 4, 51 mem- 


ers, 

BEAR GROVE, Io., March 22, 11 members. 

THE COVE (near Talladega), Ala., July 5, 
9 members 

ma RTH FALLS, Me., May 24, 25 mem- 


ber: 
FALL i RIVE R, Mass., 3d Ch., June 3, 27 mem- 
bers 


GRAND Hz AVEN, Mich., May 12. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN, (near) Io. 

GREENVILLE, La. 

HARTLAND, Minn., Aug. 6 

KINGSTON, Ala., May 31, 15 members. 

KINGSTON, Ont., 25 members. 

KINSLEY, Kan., June 7, 9 members, 

MANCELONA, Mich., 12 members, 

MAPL ee ar ae Mass., June 10, 20 members, 

MONROE. N. H., Aug Dy 12 members. 

MORRIS, Mine .» Aug. 9, 9 members. 

ORF ORD, Neb., June 17, 8 members. 

PAPILLION, Neb. 

PRIM GHAR, Io. 

RED CLOUD, Neb., Aug. 15, Webster Co. 
Cong. Ch., 34 members. 

RENO CENTRE and LINCOLN, Kan. 

IN BOONE CO, Neb., June 17, 8 members. 

ROSUOMMON, Mich., June 14, 6 members. 

SALT LAKE CITY, Utah Ter., May 238, 25 
members. 

8=YMOU®, Wis , Sept. 8, 9 pombe. 

SIX MILEC REEK, Kan., May 24 

SKOKOMISH, Indian Reservation, Wash. 
Te 


ST. Lous, Mo., South Ch., June 14, 90 mem- 


ers 

TAC OM: A, Puget’s 
20, 5 me smbe rs. 

WALNUT, Kan., 10 members. 

WALNUT STATION, Minn., Aug. 23, 13 
members. 

WELLSVILLE, N. Y. 

WINESKA, IIl. 

WYANDOTTE, Kan., Forest Ch., May 23, 


Sound, Wash. Ter., June 


MINISTERS ORDAINED. 


ANDERSON, CHAS., over the Ch’s in Bur- 
lington and North Woburn, Mz ass., Sept. 
2. Sermon by Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., 
of Constanti: iople, Turkey 

ARMSTKONG. JULIUS C., over the Ch. in 
Lyonsville, Ill., June 17. Sermon by Rev. 
William H. Beecher, of Chicago. 

BISBEE MARVIN D., over the Ch. in Fish- 
erville, N. H., Sept. 10. Sermon by Rev. 
Smith B saker, of Lowell, Mass. Ordain- 
ing prayer by Rev. Wm. R. Jewett, of 
Fisherville. 

BODWELL, J. B., over the Ch. in Greenville, 
Ill., June 18, Sermon by Rey. Martin K. 
Whittlesey, of Jacksonville. 

BUSSEK. S/ \MUEL E., over the Ch. in Sura- 
nac, Mich., June 18. Sermon by Rev. 
Danforth L. Eaton, of Lowell. 

CALHOUN, NEW ELL M., over the Ch’s in 
Creston and Nevin, Io., Tune 13. Sermon 
by Rev. John Todd, of Tabor. 


CAMPBELL, W. A. L., to the work of the 
Ministry in Washington, D.C. Ordaining 
prayer by Rev. Jeremiah E. Rankin, D.pD., 
of Washington. 

CHALMERS, JOHN R., over the Ch. in 
Wilton, Me., July 7. Sermon by Rev. 
Solomon P. Fay, of Bangor. Ordaining 
prayer by Rev. Jonas Burnham, of Farm- 


ington. 

COUNTRYMAN, Rev. FRANKLIN, over 
the Ch. in Prospect, Ct., May 28. Sermon 
by Rev. Orlando H.White, D. D , of New 
Haven. Ordaining prayer by Rev Hemaa 
R. Timlow, of Southington. 

CRANE, CHARLES D., over the Ch. in Clin- 
ton, Me..Junell. Scrmon by Rev James 
H. Kcob, of Augusta. 

CREE#AN, CHARLES C., to the work of 
the Ministry in Mantua, O., June 24, Ser- 
_— by Kev. Eiam J. Cummings, of Free- 


cRUM! RINE, JOUN T., gl the Ch. in 
Waterville, Me., July 2 Sermon by 
Rev. James A. Ecob, a “Augusta. Or- 
be ling prayer by Rev. Charles G. Me- 

ully, of Hallowell. 

D AN FOR TH, WILLIAM B.. over the Ch. 
in Gilead, Ct., July 9. Sermon by Rev. 
Rufus P. '‘ibbard, of New Haven. Or- 
daining prayer by Rev. Frederick D,. 
Avery, of Columbia. 

EVANS, CHARLES P., to the work of the 
Ministry in Candor, N. Y., June 24. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Dwight W. Marsh, of Owe- 
go. Ordaining prayer by Kev. Edward 
8S. Palmer, of Berkshire. 

FITCH, CHARLES N., over the Ch. in North 
Cornwall, Ct. 

GOODELL. JOHN H., to the work of the 
Ministry in Hartford, Ct., May 26. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Thomas §. Childs, D. D., of 
Hartford Seminary. Ordaining prayer by 
Rev. Nathaniel J. Burton, D. D., of Hart- 


ford. 

GREENWOOD. WILLIAM, to the work of 
the Ministry in Hatfield, Mass., Sept. 1 
Sermon by Rev. Edward 8..Fitz, of south. 
ampton. Ordaining praver by Kev. Ed- 
ward &. Dwight, D. D., of Hadley. 

HETZLER, HENRY, to the work of the 
Ministry in Sherrili’s Mount, Io., May 31. 
Sermon by Rev. Henry H. Hess, of Fort 
Atkinson. 

HILLS, AARON M., over the Ch. in Ra- 
venna, O., June 2. Sermon by Rev. Hiram 
Mead, D. D.. of Obe rlin College. 

HICKS, LOUIS W., over the Ch. in Wood- 
stock, Vt., Sept 10. Sermon by Rev Na- 
thaniel J. Burton, p. p., of Hartford, Ct. 
nen er by Rev. William Thomp- 

- D.. of Hartiord 8 Seminary. 

HORNBROOK, F. B., over the Union Ch. in 
East Hampton, Ct. ., Aug. 27. Sermon by 
Rev. Henry M. Hart, of Durham. Or. 
daining prayer by Rev. Salmon McCall, of 
East Haddam. 

HOWE, GEORGE M., over the Ch. in Prince- 
ton, Mass., July 8. Ordaining prayer by 
Rev. Thomas E. Babb, of ()xford. 

KELSEY, FRANK D., to the work of the 
Ministry in Marblehead, Mass., July 7. 
Sermon by Rev. Jacob M. Manning, D. D., 
of Boston. Ordaining prayer by Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Lawrence, D. D., of Marblehead. 
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KIRK, ROBERT. to the work of the Ministry 
in Danby, Ill., June 16. Sermon by Rev. 
Franklin W. Fisk, D. D., of Chicago Semi- 
nary. 

LEWIs, C. W , to the work of the Ministry 
in Greenville, La, May 17. Sermon by 
Rev Samuel 8. Ashley, of New Orleans. 
Ordaining prayer by Kev Peter @. Proc- 
tor, of New Orleans. 

MALLORY, CHARLES W., over the Ch. in 
Housatonic, Mass., June 18. Sermon by 
Rev. Samuel Harris, D. D., of Yale Semi- 


nary. 

MATHEWS. ROBERT J., over the Welsh 
Ch. in tair Haven. Vt., Aug. 16. 

MILLARD, WATSON B , over the Plymouth 
Ch. in St. Louis, Mo. June 26. Sermon 
by Rev. James T. Hyde, D.D , of Chicago 
Seminary. Ordaining prayer by Rev. hd- 
win B. Turner, of Hannibal. 

MORRISON, M. V. B., over the Ch. in Canton, 
Dak. Ter. 

NASON, C. P. H., over the Central Ch. in 
Chelsea, Mass., June 24, Sermon by Rev. 
G. W. Heacock, D. D., of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. Samuel KE. Her- 
rick, of boston. 

NIELD, THOMAS, to the work of the Min- 
istry in Hopkins, Mich , June 12. Sermon 
by Rev. Frank Russell, of Kalamazoo. 

POPE, HOWARD W.,, over the Ch. in Black 
Kock (Bridgeport), Ct., Sept.1, Sermon 
by_ Rev. Benj. J. Reiyea, of Westport. 

ROBBINs, HORACE H., to the work of the 
ministry in Alden, Io., July 20, Sermon 
by Rev. Ephraim Adams, of Waterloo. 

ROSt, LUMAN P., to the work of the Minis. 
try in Hartford. O., .:ug. 25. Sermon by 
Rey. A. Hastings Ross, of Columbus. 
Ordaining prayer by kev. Robert G. 
Hutchins, of Columbus. 

SANFORD, L., over the Ch. in Woodstock, 
Mich., June 4. Sermon by Rev. Davillo 
W. Comstock, of Tipton. Ordaining 

rayer by Rev. Benjamin D. Conkling, of 
Tudson. . 

SHIEKE, P. B., to the work of the Ministry 
in Maynard. Mass.. Sept. 8. Sermon by 
Rev. Kingsley Twining of Providence, R. 
I. Ordaining prayer by Rev. Henry J. 

Richardson, of Lincoln. 

SMITH ANDREW J., tothe work of the Min- 
istry in Neosho, Mo, July 1. Sermon by 
Rev. Calvin 8. Shattuck, of Pierce City. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. James H. Har- 
wood, of springfieid. 

STARK, JOHN W., to the work of the Min- 
istry in Guilford, Ct., June 18. Sermon 
by Rev. William E. Brooks, of Clinton. 
Urdaining prayer by Kev. James M. Gal- 
lup, of Madison. 

VOTAW, E. H., to the work of the Ministry 
in East Cleveland, O., Aug. 28. Sermon 
by Rev. Charles W. Torrey, of Collamer. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. Samuel Wol- 
cott, D. D., of Cleveland. 

WATERWORTH, J. A., to the work of the 
Ministry in Paw Paw, Ill., July 9. Ser- 
mon by Rev. bo H. Baker, of Mendota, 

WILKINSON, ROBERT H., over the Ch. in 
North Stamford, Ct.. Aug. 25. Sermon 
by Rev. Edward E. Rankin, D. D., of Fair- 
field. Ordaining Le 7 Rey. Henry 
B. Smith, of Greenfield Hill. 

YATES, THOMAS, to the work of the Min- 
istry in Shrewsbury, Mass., Sept 1. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Edward P. Blodgett, of 
Greenwich. Ordaining prayer by Rev. A. 
F. Clark. 
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MINISTERS INSTALLED. 


AYERS. Rev. WALTER H., over the Ch. in 
Lebanon, N. H., July 7.. Sermon by Rev. 
Asa D. Smith, D. Dp, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. Installing prayer by Rev. John 
Kogers, of Derby, Vt. 

BANKS, Rev. JOHN W., over the 8d Ch. in 
Guilford, Ct., June 18. Sermon by Rev. 
William E. Brooks, of Clinton. Install- 
ing prayer by Rey. James M. Gallup, of 


Madison. 

BITTINGER, Rev. JOHN Q., over the Ch. 
in Haverhill, N. H., July 2. Sermon by 
Rev. Samuel P. Leeds, D. D., of Hanover, 
Installing prayer by Rev. Silas McKeen, 
D D., of bradford, Vt. 

BLAKE, Rev. LYMAN H., over the Ch. in 
Methuen, Mass., June 25. Sermon by 
Rev 8. Leroy Blake, of Concord, N.H. 
Installing prayer by Rev. John L. Taylor, 
D. D., of Andover Seminary. 

CARPENTER, Rev. Elbridge G., over the 
Ch. in Stuart, Io., Aug. 23. Sermon by 
Rey. William W. Woodworth, of Grin- 


nell. 

CHADDOOK, Rev.. EMORY C,, over the Ist 
Ch. in Wellfieet, Mass., June 3. Sermon 
by Rev. D. Allen Morehouse, of Kssex. 
Installing prayer by Rev. Edward W. 
Noble, of Truro. 

CUMMINGS, Rev. HENRY, over the Ch. in 
Strafford, Vt., July 29. Sermon by Rev. 
Cyrus B. Drake, D. D., of Royalton. In- 
stalling prayer by kev. James Caldwell, 
D. D., of Post Mills. 

DANFORTH, Rev. JAMES R., over the Cen- 
tral Ch. in Philadelphia, Pa., June 18. 
Sermon by kev. Jeremiah E. Rankin, 
D. D., of Washington, D. C. Installing 
prayer by Rev. laniel March, D. D., of 
Philadelphia. 

HAZEN, Rev. HENRY A.. over the Ch. in 
Billerica, Mass., May 21. Sermon by 
Rev. J. Henry Thayer, D. D., of Andover 
Seminary. Installing prayer by Rev. 
Isaac !’. Langworithy, of Chelsea. 

HERRICK, Rev. WILLIAM D., over the Ch. 
in Gardner, Mass , June 11. Sermon b 
Rev. Richard H Mather, of Amherst Col- 
lege. Installing prayer by Rev. Jonathan 
L. Jenkins, of Amherst. 

HOPLEY, Rev. SAMUEL, over the Ch. in 
West stockbridge Village, Mass., Sept. 3, 
Sermon by Rev. William C. Foster. In- 
stalling prayer by Rev. Nahum Gale, 
D. D., of Lee. 

HURD, Rev. ALBERT C., over the Ch. in 
Montville, Ct., June 17. Sermon by Rev. 
Oliver E. Daggett, D. D., of New London. 
Installing re by Rev. Thomas L, 
Shipman. of Jewett City. 

JOHNSON, Rev. C. C., over the Ch. in 
Smyrna, N. Y., June 25. Sermon by 
Rev. 8S. M. Campbell, D. D., of Rochester, 
Installing prayer by Rev. John C. Hol- 
brook, D. D., of Syracuse. 

JOHNSON, Rev. WILBUR, over the Ch. in 
Royalston, Mass.. June 3. Sermon by 
Rev. Ariel E. P. Perkins, D. D., of Ware. 
Installing prayer by Rev. Amos H. Cool- 
idge, of Leicester. 

LANMAN, Rev. JOSEPH, over the Ch. in 
Westhampton. Mass., June 3. Sermon 
by Rev. Samuel T. Seelye, D. D., of East. 
hampton. Installing prayer by Rev, 
Dorus Clarke, D. D., of Boston. 

MAKEPEACE, Rev. F. BARROWS, over 
the Ch. in Gloucester, Mass., June 4, Ser- 
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mon by Rev. George H. Gould, p. n., of 
Worcester. Installing prayer by Rev. 
Perley B. Davis, of Hyde Park. 

MARSHALL, Rev. JAMES, over the Ch. in 
Acworth, N. H., June 9. Sermon by 
Rev. Jose ph A. Leach, of Keene. In- 
stalling prayer by Rev. George F. Chapin, 
of Alstead. 

MICHAEL, Rev. GEORGE, over the Ch. in 
Stanton, Mich., July 8. Sermon by Rev. 
J. Morgan Smith, of Grand Rapids. 

NORTON, Kev. EDWARD, over the Ch. in 
Quincy, Mass., June 16. 

PAINTER, Rev. CHARLES C. C., over the 
Ch. in Stafford Springs, Ct. June 24. 
Sermon by Rev. Evarts Scudder, of Great 
Barrington, Mass. 

PARSONS, Rev. KUBERT, over the Ch. in 
Flat Rock, Mich., July 2. Sermon by 
Kev. Zachary Eddy, D. D., of Detroit. 
—_ prayer by Kev. James Nall, of 

etr 

PIKE, Rev. JOSIAH W. C., over the Ch. in 
Holland, Mass. 

PORTER, Rev. NELSON D., over the Ch. 
in Carrvil, Io., June 2. Sermon by Rev. 
Henry 8. De Forest, of Council Blufis. 
Installing prayer by Rev. Charles N. 
Lyman, of Onawa. 

scor’, Rev. DARIUS B., over the Ch’s in 
Lynnfield and South Lynnfield, Mass., 
Sept. 3. Sermon and _ Installing prayer 
by Rev. Stephen RK. Dennen, D. D., of 


Lyr 

SPALDING, Rev. WILLIAM A., over the 
Chestnut Street Ch. in Lynn, Mass., Sept. 
9. Sermon by Rev. William M. Barbour, 
D. D, of Bangor Seminary. Installing 
prayer by Rev. Stephen R. Dennen, D. D., 
of Lynn. 

STEVENS, Rev. HENRY A., over the Ch. 
in Brighton, Mass., June 11. Sermon by 
Rev Edwin B. Webb, D.D., of Boston. 
Installing prayer by Rev. "George W. 
Blagden, D. D , of Boston. 

STEWARKT, Kev. JEREMIAH D., over the 
Ch in Little Valley, N. Y., July 28. 

STONE, Rev. B. N., over the Ch. in Frye- 
burg, Me, June 18. Sermon by Rev. 
William M. Barbour, D. v., of Bangor 
Seminary. 

TAYLOK, Rev. JOHN P., over the United 
Ch. in Newport, R I., Aug. 6. Installing 

rayer by Key. Thomas Laurie, D. D., of 
Pepibees. 

WESTON, Rev. HENRY C., over the Ch. in 
Sharon, Mass., Sept. 2. Sermon by Rev. 
Alexander S. Twombly, of Charlestown. 


MINISTERS DISMISSED. 


ALCOTT, Rey. WILLIAM P., — the Ch. 
in North Greenwich, Ct, Aug 

BATT, Rev. WILLIE AM Ji, ian i Ch. in 
Leominster, Mass., Jul 15. 

BEACH, Rev. JOHN W., from the Ch. in 
Windsor Locks, Ct, June 1 10. 

BEMAN, Rev. IRV ING hey from the Ch. in 
Vineland, } N. J., June 1 

BLIss, Rev. D ANIEL Jey "from the Ch. in 
Holland, Mass., May 9. 

BULL, Rey. RICHARD B., from the Ch. in 
West Brookfield, Mass., July 6, 

CUSHMAN, Rev. CHESTER ie from the 
Ch. in Ludlow, Mass., Sept. 1 

DAY, Rev. THEODORE L., from the 1st 
Ch. in Holyoke, Mass., June 24, 
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FULLER, Rev. eee, from the Ch. in 
Rochester, Minn., May 2 

GREELEY, Rev. EDW AED i, 
Ch. in Haverhill, N. H., July 2. 

HASSELL, Kev. Richard, from the Ch. in 
Kellogg, Io. 

HERRICK, Rev. HENRY D., from the Ch. 
in North Amherst, Mass. 

JEWET I, Rev. WILLIAM R., from the Ch. 
in Fisherville, N. a. Sept. i0. 

JONES, Rev. HENR r’w., a the Ch. in 
Swampscott, a. Jun 1e 3 

McARTHUK, Rev. HENRY C., from the Ch. 
in Genesee, IIll., May 15. 

MURDOCK, Rev. DAVID, p.D., from the 3d 
Ch. in New Haven, from May 15. 

PACKARD, Kev. ABEL K., from the Ch. in 
Anoka, Minn., June 4. 

PALMER. Rev. WILLIAM §&., from the Ch. 
in Wells River, Vt., Sept. 

PRINVUE, Rev. NEWE ey pe ‘from the Ch. 
in Cornwall, Ct., May 12 

SAVAGE, Rev. WILLIAM T., D. D., from 
the Ch. in Franklin, N. H., ‘Aug. 27. 

SHIPMAN, Rev. 8. B., from the Ch. in 
Atwater, O., Sept. 2. 

TAYLOR, Rev. JOHN P., from the South 
Ch. in Middletown, Ct., June 12. 

WATERMAN, Rev. ALFRED T., from the 
Ch. in Kensington, Ct., June 15. 

WHITE, Kev. ORLANLO H., D. D., from 
the Howard Avenue Ch. in New Haven, 


t. 
WRIGHT, Rev. E. F., from the Ch. in Dan. 
by, Vt., sept. 7. 


from the 


MINISTERS MARRIED. 


BEEBER— HALEY. In Georgetown, Mass., 
August 17, Rev. Thomas = Beeber, of 
Geor yh to Mrs. Mary I’. Haley. 

CRAWFORD— WOOD. In W: ‘aterloo, To., 
Sept. : “Rev. Otis D. Crawford, of Hamp- 
ton, to Miss Clara M. Wood, of Waterloo. 

CRUMRINE — SWIFT. In _Chiltonville, 
Mass., Sept. 3, Rev. John T. Crumrine, 
of Waterville, Me., to Miss Ada Swift, of 
Chiltonville. 

DE WITT— BEAVER. In Danville, Pa., 
Aug. 20, Rev. John De Witt, of Boston, 
a °9 to Miss Laura A. Beay er, of Dan- 


DON. ALDSON — ge In Winchester, 
O., Aug. 26, Rev J. Donaldson, of 
Gustavus, to Miss Sidets E. Frow, of 
Winchester. 

HILL—FOKD. May 28, Rev. Aaron M. 
Hill, of Ravenna, O., to Miss A. A. Ford, 
of Geneva. 

HUME— BURGESS. In New Haven, Ct., 
sat Robert A. Hume to Miss Abbie L. 

urg 

IVES — BUTLER. In Meriden, Ct., July 15, 
Kev. Joel 8. Ives, of East ‘Hampton, to 
Miss Emma 8. Butler, of Meriden. 

JEROME—SWAN. In Providence, R. I., 
June 4, Rev. Theodore C. Jerome, of 
Geneseo, LIl., to Miss Annie E. Swan, of 
New Bedford, Mass. 

MALLORY—JUDD. In South Hadley 
Falls, Mass., June 4, Rev. Charles W. 
Mallory, of Housatonic, tu Miss Ella A. 
Judd, of South Hadley Falls. 

MERRIMAN—BIGELOW. In Kew, Eng., 
Sept. 1, Rev. Daniel Merriman. of Nor- 
wich, Ct., to Miss Helen Bigelow, of Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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POND— HOADLEY. In New Haven, Ct., 
Aug. 6, Rev. J. Evarts Pond, of Hamp. 
den, a i ing Miss Lydia 8. Hoadley, of 


New Hav 

ROBBINS — WHITCOMB. In Grinnell, Io., 
July 2, Rev. Horace H. Robbins, of Al- 
Fal to Miss Abbie F, Whitcomb, of 


nell, 

RUSSEL 2 ype STEVENS. In Clinton, Mich., 
Aug. 27, Rev. William P. Russell, of 
Memphis, to Miss Lucinda G. Stevens, of 

nton 

SIM a In Oakfield, Wis., 
Aug. 11, Rev. H. C. Simmons, of Mar- 
shall, Minn., to Miss Sarah Large, of Oak- 


field. 

SMITH— WILLIS. In Winchester, N. H., 
June 9, Rev. John C. Smith to Mrs. C. A. 
Willis, of Winchester. 

STRONG—WRIGHT. In Springfield, Mass., 
Sept. 10, Rev. Edward Stroug, D D.. of 
Boston, ass. to Mrs. Harriet 8. Wright, 


of Springfiel 

TALCOTT — GOODWIN. In Boston, Mass., 
July 9, Rev. Daniel 8. Talcott, D. D., of 
Bangor Seminary, Me ; to Mrs. Harriet B. 
Goodwin, of Boston. 


MINISTERS DECEASED. 


ABBOT, Rev. GORHAM D., tu. D., 
Natick, Mass., Aug. 3, aged 66 years. 

ATKINS, Rev. ENOCH, in West Stafford, 
Ct., Aug. 26, aged 31 years. 

BARNES, Rev. J. 8 .,in Davenport, Io., Aug. 
206, aged 65 years. 

BEMAN, Rev AMOS G., in New Haven, Ct., 
June 28, aged 62 years. 

BENTON, Kev. WILLIAM A., 
Mass., Aug. 23, aged 56 years. 

BRAGG, liev. JESSH K., in Norfolk, Mass., 
June 14, aged 62 years. 

ae ELAM, in Wenona, Mich., 
June 2 

BROWN, Kev. AMOS, LL. D., in Havana, 
N. Y., Aug. 21, aged 70 years. 

CLARY, Rev. DEXTER, 
June 18, aged 76 years. 


in 


in Barre, 


Af 
in Beloit, Wis., 


FARNHAM, Kev. LUCIEN, in Newark, IIl., 
July 8, aged 75 years 

GEROU LD Ter, MOSES, in Concord, N. H., 
June 21, aged 72 years. 


g 
HARRIS, Rev. STEPHEN, in Athol, Mass., 
June 27. 


HAYES. Kev. GORDON, in Muscatine, Io., 
aged 76 years, 
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ee Rev. JAMES, in Hollis, N. H., Aug. 
aged 40 years. 

PERKIN 8, Rev. JONAS, in Braintree, 
Mass., June 26, aged 83 years. 

TOBEY, Rev. ALVAN, D. D., in South Ber- 
wick, Me., Sept. 21, ‘aged 66 years. 

TODD, Rev. DAVID, in Granville, O., Aug. 
10 


TODD, Rev. WILLIAM, in Madura, Kan., 
Aug. 11, aged 78 years, 


MINISTERS’ WIVES DECEASED, 


ARNOLD, Mrs. —, wife of Rev. F. L., in 
Omaha, Neb., Aug. 22, aged 44° years, 
BART LETT, Mrs. CHARLOTTE F., wife of 

_~ Wm. Alvan, in Berne, Switzerland, 

pt. 12, aged 38 years. 
couc, Mrs. HARRIET T., wife of Rev. 
Paul, in Jewett City, Ct., Aug. 23, aged 74 


years. 

DE BEVOISE, Mrs. MARTHA D.. wife of 
Rev. Gabriel H., in North Brookfield, 
Mass., July 21, aged 41 year 

DOLE, Mrs. “CHARL OTTE, wife of Rev. 
Daniel, i in Honolulu, 8. I., July 5. 

HAZEN, Mrs. MARTILA A., wife of Rev. 
William 8.,in Northfield, Vt., Aug. 28. 

HERRICK, Mrs. D. L., wife of Rev. Stephen 
L., in Grinnell, Io, Sept. 3. 

HURD, Mrs. ELIZ ABE TH, wife of the late 
Rev. Isaac, D. D., in) Exeter, N. H., July 
22, aged 89 years. 

LIVINGSTON, Mrs. MARTHA E., wife of 
Rev. William H., in North Carver, Mass., 
Sept. 19, aged 37 years. 

McCULLOCH, Mrs. AGNES B., wife of 
yeti O.C., in Chico, Ual., Aug. 31, aged 
4 

POND, ‘rs ANNIE M., wife of Rev. Enoch, 

»in Bangor, Me., Rept. 3, aged 70 


pn 
STEVENS. Mrs. HARRIET N., wife of Rev 
Alfred, in Westminster, Vt., aged 57 


years. 

STORRS, Mrs. ANNE S., wife of the late Rev. 
Richards 8, D. D, in Braintree, Mass., 
Aug. 27, aged 81 years, 

WALKER, Mrs. ANN A., wife of Rev 
Townsend, in Florence, Mass., July 31, 
aged 60 years. 

WRIHT, a. , wife of Rev. E. F., in 
Danby, Vt., July 4, aged 24 years. 
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THE AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
Quarterly Statement. 


SINCE the commencement of the present financial year of the Union, the 
following appropriations have been paid : — 


Shawville, Lil, Ist Cong. Church : . . e $450.00 
Casey, Lowa, Be ‘¢ (Special, $520) : 920.00 
Grant, ee met °* es : , : ‘ 500.00 
Manson, “i Ist * “ (Special, $145) ' 545.00 
Red Oak, x Z4 “ (Special, $100) 3 600.00 
Hamlin, Kan. Be “4 a . ‘ ° 400.00 
Fort Fairfield, Ze. ret =< “ (Special, $€86) - 1,186.00 
Clare, Mich. rs “ (Special, $233) ; 683.00 
Hersey, = ss “ (Special, $365) : 865.00 
Laingsburg, ve tet e ; 2 A ° 400.00 
Fergus Falls, Minn. ist “ “© (Special, $623) ¢ %,;123:00 
Worthington, sig z cs : ‘ : 450.00 
Barton, Mo. “3 = ‘ > . : 300.00 
Irvington, Neb. a “ (Special, $500) : 900.00 
Wilbur, * ret, “ (Special, $136) « . 486.00 
Harford, ae. ser * “ (Special, $432) ‘ 882.00 
Herndon, Va. = “ (Special, $509) - 1,009.00 
Poy Sippi, Wis. Ist “ (Special, $141) ; 541.00 


$12,240.00 


In addition to the above grants paid, the Union has voted appropriations 
to forty-two churches, amounting to the sum of $19,600, which is nearly 
$14,000 in excess of the amount now in the treasury. This is as truly a 
debt as was the deficit in the Treasury of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions, which has of late so deeply moved the sympathies of the 
churches. Now that the pastors have finished their special and all-en- 
grossing effort to relieve the Foreign Missionary Board of debt, we would 
bespeak their attention to this pressing need of the feeble churches in our 
own land. These churches are rendered comparatively inefficient for want 
of suitable accommodations. Some “of them are struggling for existence 
because they have no home, no shelter. They meet in school-houses, 
market halls, railway depots, private dwellings, or even under the friendly 
shade of a tree. Will not those who live in sealed houses, who have at- 
tractive sanctuaries, and whom the Lord has blessed with a supply of 
worldly goods, remember liberally these brethren on the frontier whose 
destitute and suffering condition calls imperatively for help ? 

There are hundreds of other churches to which appropriations have not 
yet been made, which have applied for help and been put off because the 
state of the treasury and the prospect for funds did not warrant the mak- 
ing of further grants, or which are waiting for a favorable opportunity to 
send in their application. Shall they be kept long in feebleness and in 
privation because the Lord’s treasury is empty? It is for the pastors and 
the churches to answer. 

Ray PALMER, Cor. Sec., 69 Bible House, New York. 


C. CUSHING, Cor. Sec., 20 Congregational House, Boston. 
N. A. CALKINS, Zveas., 69 Bible House, New York. 
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Backus, 290, 364, 374 


oe 

Bacon, 231, 255, 308, 332,451, 
453, 467, 479, 491, 494, 495, 
508, 546 

Badger, 29 


Bailey, 93, 94, 805 
Baillie, 229, 531, 582, 533 
Baines, 402 
Bainum, 492 
Baird, 95, 213 
Baker, 310, 353, 426, 600, 
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Balch, 613, 633 | Bernard, 595 
Baldwin, 28, 306, 353 | Berridge, 695 
Bale, 492 | Beza, 14, 403 
Balkam, 93, 493 | Bickford, 36 
Ballagh, 618 | Biddle, 309 
Bancroft, 248, 406 | Bidwell, 307 
Bangs, 309 | Bigelow, 642 
Banks, 492, 641 | Biggs, 583 
Rarbauld, 604, 606 | Billings, 311, 610 
Barber, 452 ' Billinguis, 564 
Barbour, 306, 450, 642 Bingham, 71, 72 
Barker, 211 Biot, 632 
Barlow, 424 Bird, 588, 595 
Barnard, 884 Birdseye, 449, 499 


Barnardiston, 533 

Barnes, 79, 80, 86, 87, 226, 330, 
331, 332, 449, 469, 485, 504, 
505, 641 


Baronds, 631 
Barre, 573 
Barrington, 533 
Barrow, 443 
Barrows, 93, 213, 307, 311 
Barry, 238 
Barstow, 451, 494, 499, 611 
Bartlett, 29, 305, 307, 360, 450, 

494, 643 
Barton, 597 
Basil, 595 
Bassett, 93 
Bastwick, 544 
Bates, 212, 367, 518, 519 
Batt, 642 
Baxter, 449, 469, 538, 596 


’ 
Baylie, 391, 402, 405, 444, 558, 
559, 560, 566 
Bayly, 24 
Beach, 218, 306, 309, 311, 642 


Beard, 210, 352, 452 
Beaver, 642 
Becket, 253 | 
Beckwith, 29, 352 
Bede, 695 
Bedford, 805 
Beeber 642 


Beecher, 76, 228, 808, 329, 362, 


863, 459, 588, 590, 591, 593, | 


610, 611, 638 


Belcher, 588 
Belden, 353 
aera 364, 561 
Bellingham, 546 
Bellot, 421 
Beman, 642, 643 
Bence, | 
Benedict, 309, 634 
Bengel, 14 
Benjamin, 808 
Benner, 805 
Bennett, 209 
Bennink, 95 
Benton, 307, 310, 643 | 
Berkeley, 252 





Bishee, 307, 491, 640 
3 


Bishop, 1 
Bissell, 94, 353 
Bittinger, 641 
Black, 211 
Blackiston, 533 
Blackstone, 391, 546 
Blagden, 352, 493, 642 
Blain, 310 
Blair, 236, 307 
Blaisdell, 


474 
Blake, 806, 450, 641 
Blakely, 491 


Blatchford, 208 
Bliss, 642 
Blodgett, 66, 218, 352, 641 
Blunt, 545 
Boardman, 93, 94, 306, 352 
452, 496 
Boals, 308 
Bodwell, 640 
Bogue, 29 
Boies, 612 
Booth, 307 
Boiles, 451 
Bonar, 93 
Bond, . 93 
Bonney, 94 
Boss, 208 
Botta, 480 
Bourdaloue, 63 
Bouton, 494 
Bowen, 309, 505 
Bowersox, 311 
Bowner, 548 
Boynton, 210, 452, 505 
Boyter, 29 
Bradbury, 94 
Bradeen, 806 
Bradford, 26, 230, 238, 247, 


248, 252, 384, 387, 389, 393, 
398, 450, 452, 495, 563 
3 


Bradley, 08, 352 
Bradshaw, 307 
| Bradstreet, 397 
| Bragg, 643 
Brainerd, 806 
Braman, 498 
Branch, | 643 
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Brand, 94 | 
Frastow, 94, 450 
Bray, 353 
Bredwell, 443 
Breese, 93 
Brewer, 29, 521 
Brewster, 422 
Briant, 492 
Bridge, 634, 536 
Bridges, 
Brigham, 470, 471, 493, 499 
Bristol, 3 
Broa iwell, 808 
Brodhead, 384 
Brook, 440 
Brooke, 393, 533 
Brooks, 806, 492, 641 
Brougham, 548, 632 
Brown, 28, 307, 311, 451, "452, 
492, 603 , 643 
Brownbill, 95,. 352 
Browne, 25, 443, 533, 605 
bruce, 70 
Brunet, 19 
Bryant, 309, 492 
Buck, 419, oad 
Buckham, 373 
Buckingham, 82, 451, 492, 494, 
Buckle, 395, 33 
Buckner, 41 
Budington, 94, 449, 462, 463, 
494, 504, 503 
Beer, 305, 309 
Bull, 493, 642 
Bulla ard, 2i3 
Bumstead, 210 
Bungener, 634 
unnell, 286 
Bunyan, 404, 409 
Burgess, 28, 306, 642 
- Burke, 546 
Burnet, 556 
Burnham, 1-9, 28, 450, 649 
Burns, 452 
Burpee, 95 
Burr, 805 
Burroug'is, 259, 533, 534 
Burt, 94 
burton, 10, 93, 289, 311, 364, 


402, 451, 471, 491, 492, 640 
Burwell, 210 


Bush, 212 | 
Bushnell, 30, 94, 307, 352, 501 
Buss, 470 | 
Busser, 308, 640 
Butcher, 210, 601 
Butler, 31, 451, 642 
Butterfield, 218, 289, 452, 505 
Butterworth, 589 
Byington, 94, 209, 459 | 
Caldwell, 641 
Calhoun, 308, 640 | 
Calkins, 69, 94, 96, 213, "354, 


505, 515, 643 
Calvin, 14, 230, 234, 241, 242, 
255, 403, 5¥5, 607, 608, 623 


Campbell, 86, 94, 352, 547, 

64u, 641 

Candler, 449, 469 

Caratfa, 389 

Carlton, 405 

Carlyle, 2 28, 231, 258, 346, 395, 
543, 550, 561 

Carmichael, 11 

Carpenter, 38, 305, 451, ig 641 
Carr, 5, 35 
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Carrasco, 621 | Colet, 445 
Carruth, 212 | Colesw orthy, 306 
Carruthers, 94, 261 | Collier, 210 
Carter, 806, 331, 342, 622 , Collins, 634 
Cartwright, 25, 429 | Colt, 450, 470 
Carver, 252, 391, yor Colton, 355, 518 
Caryl, ; Columbus, 246, 395 
Case, 352, 403 Colwell, 305, 492 
Caswell, 94! Commin, 564 
Cat herine, 623 | Comstock, 641 
Caverno, 48 | Conder, 605 
Cawdrey, 566, 567 | Conant, 252, 358, 387, 888, 308 
Cawley, 533 | Conkling, 641 
Cecil, 604 | Copeland, 491 
Celano, 595 | Conybeare, 13 
Chaddock, 641 | Cook, 571, 621 
Chalmers, 806, 341, 638 | Cooke, 583 
Chamberlain, 93, 209, 353 | Coolidge, 641 
Chambers, 451 | Cooper, 210, 315, 545, 547 
Chandler, 28, 94, 211, 588 | Corbett, 533 
Chaney, 94, 307 | Cordley, 209 
Chapin, 30, 94, 209, 210, "286, | Cornwell, 407 
287, 288, 452, 640 | Corwin, 35 
Chaplin, 485 | Cotton, 228, 233, 240, 248, 258, 
Charles, | 387, 410, 530, 531, 583, 538, 


588 
Charles I, 898, 536, 626 


Charles, Prince, 383, 387, 410, | 


541, 542, 543, 546, 547, 550, 
552, 553, 559, 550, 561, 562, 


636, 546 566, 567, 574 
Charles IT, 336 Couch, 643 
Charles V, ae Countryman, 308, 640 
Charles LX, 623 Coverdale, 304 
Chase, 210, 306, i 492 Cowan, 311 
Chauncey, 419 Cowles, 93, 274, 811, 452 
Chauncy, ” 390 Cowper, 596, 597, 599 
Chatham, 399 Cox, 242 
Chester, 29, 31, 2m Crabe, 423 
ChiJley, Crafts, 95 
Chil4, 212, § 527 | Cragin, 352 
Childs, 95, 805, 308 Craig, 309 
Chillingworth, 536 Crane, 491, 640 
Chittenden, 807 | Cranmer, 238 
Christian, 599 | Cravath, 92, 213 
Christie. 352 Crawford, 93, 642 
Christopher, 688 Creamer, 
Chrysostom, 14, 86 Creegan, 811, 640 
Church, 29,493 Cremer, 18, 15 
Churchill, 305 | Cressman, 311 
Claflin, 211 | Croft, 95 
Clancy, 309 Cromwell, 248, 255, 395, 403, 
Clapp, 213, 305, 498, 505 533, 538, 542, 543, Sl, 556, 
Clarendon, 568 557, 626 
Clark, 30, 212, 306, 309, 311, | Crosby, 853, 440, 451 
352, 409, 442, 452, 401, 641 | Cross, 94, 317 
Clarke, 9, 27, 29, 209, 325, 328, | Crowell, 306, 393 
419, 483, 493, 641 Crumrine, 805, 640, 642 
Clarkson, 419 Cryer, 
Clary, 310, 643 | Cudw orth, 538 
Cleaveland, 29 Cummings, 811, 640, 641 
Cleeves, 259 | Cunningham, 6 
Clement, 595 | Currier, 94, 208, 471, 472 
Clement XI, 627 | Curtice, 491 
| Clements, 93 | Curtis, 353 
) Cleveland, 471 | Curtiss, 67, 93, 309 
| Clifton, 307 | Curtius, 340 
| Clinton, 540 | Cushing, 1, 96, 213, 354, 355, 
| Clizbe, 210, 285 451, 505, 514, Olt, 643 
| Cly fton 424, 444 | Cushman, 642 
Cobb, 208, 211, 353, 492 | Cutler, 210, ssa, 451 
Cobbe, 37 | 
Codman, 867, 369 | Daggett, 352, 451, 504, - 
Coe, 28, 213, 286, Py 505 | Damiani, 
Cogswell, 2,491 | Dana, 29, 81, 4 io8 
Coit, 93, cry ped Danforth, 308, 493, 10, 641 
Coke, "805, 54 Daniel, ,» 588 
Colburn, 493 Daniels, 93, 0 450 
Colenso, 556 | Danner, 210 
Coleridge, 8098, 591, 611 | Darley, 633 
Coles, 809 | Darrow, 286, 289 
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Darwin, 39, 41, “ Sy Bs | Eaton, 250, 305, 540, pe 4 Freeland, 94, 452 
Dascomb, 492 | Ebbs, 2| Freeman, 309, 617, 618 
Davenport, 250, 379, se7. 396, | Rber, ood | French, 497 
397, 426, 438, 492, 530, 533, | Ecob, 0 | Frere, 301 
640, 542, 553, 553 | Eddy, 29, 94, 634, 042 | | Frickstad, 310 
Davies, 211, 306, 309 | Edgar, 306 | Frink, Ot 
Davis, 493, 505, 641 | Edmeston, 605 | Frost, 495 
Davison, 93 | Edward VI, 535, 624, 625 | Frothingham, 5¢3 
Dawlman, 634 | Edwards, 29, , 306, 373, 379, "397, Frow, 645 
Day, 211, 308, 373, Ag 494, 642 | 452, 492, "493, 544, 564, 565, | Fry, 4u3 
Dean, 0, 387, 393 | 593, 594, 610 | Fuller, 401, 425, 642 
Deane, 238, 280, 556 | Eells, 353 | Fulton, 895 
Dearborn, 251 | Eliot, Ps 3 | Furber, 683 
De Bevoise, 643 | Elizabeth, Queen, 233, 235, | 
Debos. 306 | 242, 248, 338, 440, 535, 608. | Gadsby, 588 
De Coulanges, 443 | 64, 625, 626, 627 | Gaines, 809 
efoe, 409 | Ellicott, 1l, 14, 1d, 16 | Gale, 491, 641 
De Forest, 642 | Ellis, 93, 95 Galileo, 895 
De Gourges, 246 | Elwell, 449, 469, 505, 516 | Gallagher, 807 
De Liefde, 24 | Emerson, 30, 212, 373, 492 | Gallup, 641 
Dell, 558 Emery, 94, 45, 551 | Gam, 310 
Deming, 30 Emmons, 91, 98, 364, 365, 372 | Garnet, 564 
Demond, 450 Endecott, 897, 3498 | Gates, 809, 517 
Demosthenes, 340 | Endicutt, 252, 425 | Gaylord, 208 
Dening, 342, 343 | Erskine, 31 | Gellert, 595, 599 
Denison, 352, 52,492 | Estius, 14 | Gerhardt, 594, 599 
Dennen, 642 ; Euring, 424 Gerould, 352, 643 
Dennett, 209 | Evans, 92, 211, 306, 588, 640 | Gerrard, 53 
Dennis, 451, 493 | Evarts, . 361  Gervinus, 540 
Desborough, 543, 545 | Everest, 452, 505 | Gibbs, 311 
Descartes, 479 | Everett, 541) Gieseler, 13 
De Tocqueville, 346, pe Eversz, 811  Gifforde, 232 
‘Ewes, Ewell, 492 | Gilbert, 395, 493 
De W —_ i, ic | Gile, 367 
De Wit 450, 642 | Fairbank, 209 Girard, 94, 95 
+ albony 13, 15, 98, 445, 451, Fairbanks, 3 3/ Glover, 4 
436, 495, py 602 | Fairchild, 93, 210, 311, 452 Gochenauer, 309 
Dickerman, 3, 492 | Fairfax, 408, 542, 558, 567, 669 Godwin, 572 
oe “30, 306 | Fales, 305 | Goffe, 426, 551 
Dickson, 311 | Farnham, 617, 643 | Goldsmith, 93 
Digby, 383 | Farnsworth, 208, 495 | Gondomar, 244 
Dike, 93, 492 | Farr, 306 | Goodell, 94,307, 308, 504, 640 
Dillingham, 85 | Farrar, 254 | Goodman, 24 
Dimmock, 2, 3 Fassett, 263 | Goodrich, 360, 361 
Dimock, 210 | Fawcett, 690 | Goodwin, 30, 94, 230, 250, "258, 
Dixon, 353, 452 | Fawkes, 337 | 289, 391, 396, 400, 402, 404, 
—— 600 | Fay, 94, 209, 640 | 409, 453, 533, 534, 568, 643 
Dodd, 86, 619, 622 | Fee, 311 | Goodyear, 540 
Doddridge, 260, 380, ‘418, 594, | Ferguson, 810 | Gookin, 404 
59 6, 601, 603 — 310 | Gookius, 504 
Dodge, 617 | Ferri 307 | Gordon, 213, 305, 491 
0e, 213 | Field, "92 » 95, 451, 491, 492, 494 | Gore, 69, 70 
Dole, 491, 643 | | Fiennes, £33, 540 | Gorges, 250, pe 
Donahue, 332, 333 | Finch, 494 | Gosnold, 893 
Donald, 308 Finney, 220, 221, 311 | Gould, 61, 68, 93, 588, 608, 641 
Donaldson, 491, 642 | Fisher, 3808, 309 | Grannis, 309 
Dorchester, 405, 518 | Kisk, 307, 641 Grant, 306, = 
Douname, 422 Fiske, 450, 504 | Grassie, 
Downing, 229, 398, 548, 549, | Fitch, 28, 308, 640 | Graves, 30, 308 
569 | Fitts, 2u9, 211 | Gray. 37, 94, 624 
Drake, 93, 424, 641 | Fitz, 306, 491, 640 | Greeley, 81, 218, 642 
Dryden, 235, 395 | Flanders, 305 | Green, 831, 420, 493 
Dudley, 95, 290, 389, 397, "492, | Flint, 367 | Greene, 30, 94, 492 
541, 546, 614 | Follett, 493 | Greenwood, 309, 320, 443, 444, 
Du Gard, 554 | Forbes, 80, 324 | 64 
Duff, a Ford, 612 | Greg, 344, pe 
Dunbar, 577 | Forsyth, 352, 353 | Gregg, 
Duncan, 289, 493 | Festeanet 595 | Gregory XIII, 334, 503 
Dunning, 493 | Foss, 352 | Greig, 631 
Duren, 209 | Foster, 94, 208, 641 | Gridley, 3i1 
Duryea, 93 | Fox, 404, 409, 546, 572 | Griffin, 93 
Dustan, 74| Franc, 595 | Griflith, 215, 227, 491 
Dwight, 808, 360, 597, — Francklyn, 533 | Grigg, 597 
Dwinel, 208 | Franklin, 411 | Grimes, 308 
Dyer, 95, 306 | Frary, 493 | Griswold, 29, 95 
Frazer, 491 | Grote, 340 
Earle, 593 | Free, 95 | Grotius, 15, 16 
Eastman, 10, 208, 305, 492 | Freeborn, $52 | Guernsey, 805 
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Guild, 209 
Guinness, 342 
Guiteau, 29 
Guizot, 223 
Gurdon, 633 
Gurney, 93 
Guthrie, 341 
Gwyn, 572 
Hadley, 811 
Haines, 311 
Hale, 95, 545, 613, 614 


Haley 305, 642 
Hall, "29, 93, 210, 213, 305, 309 
366, 450, 491, 548 


Hallam, 231, 236, 543, 575 
Halliday, 94, 454, 505 
Hallock, 352 
Halliuys, 392 
Hamilton, 426, 492, 601 
Hanlin, 309, 492, 640 
Hammond, 208, 452 
Hampden, 39, 393, 494, 51s, 
580, 542, 543 

Hampton, 210 
He 8 i 442 
Hand 29, 93 
He wding, - 

: 6, 330, 621, 627, 6 

310 





arringto 306 
Harris, 2, ‘93, 94, 307, 308, 364, 


451, 505, 641, 648 
Harrison, 443 
Hart, 309, 364, 419, 640 
Hartwell, 
Harwood, 633 3 


Haselrigge, 


393, 533 
Jaskell, 208 





Haskins, 310 
Haslam, 343 
Hassell, 642 
Hastings, 50, 533 





Hatch, 308, 449, rf 505 
Hatfield, 589 
Hathaway, 491 
Hiiusser, 622 
Haven, 208, 388, 495 
Haweis, 634 
Hawes, 451, 402 j2 
Hawkes, 352 
Hay. 533 
Hayden, 209 | 
Hayes, 450, 643 
Hay ynes, 306, 309, 546, 5 
azen 


210, 641, 





Saisie 
He aeeck, 
Heber, 
Heerman, 
Hélyot, 
Hemenway, 





Henderson, 534, 545 
Henrietta, 596 
Henry, 253 
Henry ITI, 243 | 


Henry IV, 243, 627 
Henry VILLI, 233, 234, 238, 240, 

243, 398, 624 
Hercules, 260 


Herrick, 94, 311, 352, 492, 
641, 642, 643 
Herschel, 36, 632 
Hershey, 309 
Hess, 640 
Heth, 564 
Hetzler, 649 
Heylin, 388, 530, 532 | 
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Hibbard, 640 | Isham, 310 
Hickok, 826 | Ives, 30, 309, 310, 642 
Hicks, 94, 308, 640 
Hidden, 492 | Jackson, 0, 310 
Higgins, 311 Jacob or Jacobs, 353, 436° 437, 
Higginson, 389, 425 439, 565 
High, 29 | Jacobson, 559 
Higley, 91 | James I, 246, 307, 337, 382, 43 39 
Hildersham, 889 | James v, 
Hill, 30, 305, 311, 320, 642 | James, ‘o4, 209, 235, 244, aT, 
Hills, 309, 452, 640 | 591 
Hilyer, 309 | | Jameson, 24 
Hincks, 93, 305, 450 | Janes, 491 
Hindley, 306 | Janet, 41, = 
Hinsdale, 28 | Jefferson, 
Hird, 305 | Jenkins, 306, 311, oul 
Hitchcock, 211, 353, 496, 497, | Jepson, 422 
517, 529, 634 | Jerome, 255, 353, 622, “a 
Hoadley, 643 | Jessup, 
Hobart, 451, 493 | Jewell, 
Hobbs, 311 | Jewe tt, 81, 493, 640, 612 
Hodgdon, 452 | Jocelyn, 
Hodge, 619 | Johnson, 86, 94, 285, 306, io. 
Hohannesian, 311 | 442, 443, 449, 450, 451, 469, 
Holbrook, 74, 93, 218, 309, 4 498, 505, 516, 641 
Holcombe, 07 | Jones, 29, 93, 94, "211, 306, "307, 
Holland, 533 | 353, 643 
Hollis, 395 | Joyce, 31 
Holmes, 29, 30, 208, 218, 332, Judd, 640 
52, 505 | Judson, 323, 366, 493 
Hopley, 641 | Junius, 436 
Holton, 858, 473, 474 | 
Holyoke, 306 | Kaley, 305 
Hooke, 426, 551, 552 | Kant, 479 
Hooker, 95, 238, 250, "258, 352, | | Kz ur, 451 
389, 410, 425, 439, 491, 492, | Kaulbach, 596 
531, 533, 540, 542, 502, 562, | Keble, 556, 557, 592 
571 | Keene, 493 
Hooper, 240, 342 | Keep, 493 
Hoornbeek, 444 | Keiser, 30 
Hopkins, : 28, 242, 250, 307, 480, | Kellogg, 260, 261, 263, 310 
481, 482, 504, 608 | Kelsey, 305, 640 
Hoppin, 308 | Kempis, 594 
Hornbrook, 640 | Ken, 606 
Horner, 310 Kendall, 305, 310 
Hotchkin, 289 | Ketcham, 93 
Hough, 94 | Ketchum, 213 
Howe, 305, 358, 640 | Keyes, 29 
Howson, 10, 13 | Kidder, 310 
Hoyle, 533 | Kilmer, 307 
Hoyt, 29 | Kimball, 2, 29, 95, 209, a 493 
Hubbard, * 858, 425 | King, 493 
Hubbell, 94 | Kingman, ” 450 
Hudoff, 310 | Kingsbury, 28 
Hughes, 93 | | Kingsley, 346, 375, 451 
Humboldt, 392 | Kinne, 95, 491 
Hume, 308, 491, 642 | Kinney, 306 
| Humphrey, 212, 323, 353, 617 | Kir kK 307, 493, 498, 629, 641 
Hunt, 442, 445, 491 | Kitchel, 94, 211, 494, 504 
| Huntingdon, 598 | Kittre dge, 29 
9} Hurd, 210, 641, 643 | Knight, 64, 407, 477 
| Hurlburt, 493 | Knobell, 307 
Hurlbut, 308 Knoiles, 247 
— 230, a | 4 Knox, 231, 241, 310, 564, — 
lusse, 
Hutchins, 810, 452, eat | | Krishna Pal, or 


559, 562 | Lab: iree, 491 

Huther, 11, 14, 16, 17 | Ladd, 29, 309, 453 
Huxley, 34, 35, 39, 41, 43 | La Grange, 632 
Hyde, 209, 218, 307, 352, 494, | Laird, 643 
4u6, 529, 641 | Lake, 887, 383 

} Li amb, 491 

Ide, 28, 373, 494 | Lamson, 251,612 
Ingalls, 306 ' Lancaster, 373 
Ingham, 353 Lane, 352 
Innocent ITI, 334 | Lange, 13, 78, 330 
Irwin, 491 | Langworthy, 296, 494, 504, 641 
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Lanman, 641 
Lanphear, 311 
Laplace, 631, 632 
Large, 643 
Lathe, 308 
Lathrop, 485 
Latimer, 232, 233 


Laud. 235, 236, 239, 258, 387, 
388, 389, 390, 391, 530, 536, 
587, 541, 544, 550, 552 


Laurie, 2i1, 642 
Law, 573, 610 
Lawes, 244 
Lawrence, 305, 309, 493, 640 
Leach, 642 
Leavitt, 450 
Lechford, 546 
Lee, 85, 344, 633 
Leeds, 639 
Leo X, 229 
Leonard, 95 
Levings, 30 
Lewis, 94, 211, 250, 353, -* 

641 
Libby, 306, 449, 450, 469 
Liddell, 577, 578 
Light, * 310 
Limborch, 423 
Lincoln, 82, 219, 395 
Lindsley > 305 
Lippincott, 629 
Little, 211 
Livingston, 643 
Locke, 894, 404, 558 
Lockwood, 452 
Loomis, 278, 576 
Long, 311 
Longmans, 420 
Lord, 28, 30, 450 
Loring, 306 
Lorraine, 235 
Lougee, 93 
Louis XIV, 627, 628, 634 
Louis XV, 628 
Louis XVI, 629 
Lowell, 806 
Loyola, 564 
Ludlow, 10, 13, 15, 16, 18 
ene 533 
Lum 


ley, 533 
Luther, 14, 231, 255, 540, 590, 
593, 594, 595, 604, 607, 608, 


610, 6ll, 623, 624, 627 

Lyre 387, 395 
94 

a ll 29, 310, 353, 452, 493. 
617, 642 

Macaulay, 2384, 238, 257, 553 
Macintosh, 394, 404 
Mackay, 598 
Magoun, 504 
Maizeaux, 536 
Makepeace, 358, 641 
Mallory, 809, 640, 641 
Maltby, 352, 476 
Mandeville, 533 
Manly, 318 
Mann, 94, 352 
Manning, 450, 492, 504, 640 
Manwell, 493 
Marden, 306 
Markham, 569 
Marot, 607 
Marsh, 210, 305, 493, 640, 641 
Marshall. 95, 310, 532, 640 
Marsland, 308 
Martin, 435, 436, 533 
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Martineau, 87 , Morell, 641 
Martyn, = Morgan, 811 
Marvin, 93 etn’ Sg 93 
oat 235, 608, 624, 625, 626 Morrill, 493 
Masham, 583 | Morris, 309, 479 
Mason, 28, 30, 311, - 602, | Morrison, 64 

605, 611 | Morse, 28, 30, 71, 309, 395 
Masson, 258, 399, 550 Morton, 42 
Masten, 306 | Mosheim, 15, 16 
Mather, 357, 379, 397, 399, 401, | Mosman, 309 
426, 540, 548, 593, 594, 641 | Motley, 243, 384 
Mathews, 305, 641 , Munson, 93 
Matthesius, 605 Murdock, 817, 642 
Matthieu, 491 | Murray, 55 
Mauburn, 595 | Mygatt, 95, 449, 469 
May, 83, 84, 85 | 
Mayhew, 395 | Nall, 642 
McArthur, 70, 642 | Nash, 406 
McCall, 352, 640 | Nason, 641 
McChey ne, 593, 594 | Nassau, 492 
McOlelland, 811, 493 | Nazianzen, 595 
McCulloch, 643 | Neal, 440 
McCully, 640 | Neale, 588 
McFarland, 227, 469 Neander, 13 
McGown, 306 | Nee-Sima, 306 
McGregor, 93, 211, 306 Nelson, 373 
McKay, 210, 310 ' Nettleton, 593, 594 
McKeen, 325, 641 | Newcomb, 310 
McKenzie, oe Newell, 366 
McLain, 93 | Newman, 498, 556, 557 
McLean, 30, 95, 306, 308° ain Newton, 493, 525, 596, 597, = 
McLoney, Ney land, 
McMath, 330 Nichols, 94, 305, 3: 353 
McNaughton, 309 | Nicolai, 606 
McQuestion, 450 Nield, 307, 641 
MeVicar, 94 | Niles, 367, 609 
Mead, 86, 93, = 314, 452, Noble, 810, 352, 353, 641 
619, 623, 640 | Northcott, 307 
Means, 209, 305, 495, - Northrop, 485 
Mears, Norris, 67, 306 
Mede, 392 Norton, 216, 221, 867, 399, "401, 
Melancthon, 540 404, 405, 407, 642 
Melendez, 246 | Norwood, 28 
Melledge, 495 | Notker, 600 
Melville, 73 | Nott, 366 
Menk, 811 | Noyes, 2, 15, 495 
Merrick, 71 | Nutter, 5 
Merrill, 93, 94, 208, -“ 306, Nye, 230, 396, 400, 582, 533, 
2, 493 | 534, 556, 569 
Merriman, 451, 452, 193, 494, | 
612 Occum, 597 
Meserve, 938, 452, 453, = = Odenheimer, 588 
Michael, 642 | Oakey, 309 
Michaelian, ”'310 Okey, 569 
Michaelis, 15 | Oldham, 387 
Mighill, 492 | Olds, 94, 492 
Millard, 307, 641 Oleson, 311 
Miller, 17, 93, 352, 491, 588, Oliphant, 28, 310 
619 | Oliver, 311 
Mills, 366, bs Olivers, 590, 596, 597 
Milnes, 3 | Olshausen, 13 
Miltimore. Sid Oncken, 622 


Milton, 240, 242, 254, 256, 258, | Ordway, 352 
384, 581, 536, 538, 551, 557, | Orme, 899, 538, 570, 571 
560, 570, 571, 598 | Orpheus, 592 
Miner, 213 | Orton, 87 
Miter, 491 | Osborne, 285, 286 
Moen, 451 | Osgood, 345, 484 
Moffat, 622 | Owen, 79, 80, 95, 258, 887, 394, 
Monica, 601| 399, 402, 403, 409, 439, 535, 
Monro, | 538, 551, 569 
Monroe, 94, 213 | Owens, 211 
Montague, 211, 352, 604 
een 588, 594,606 | Packard, 311, 640 
310, 494 Paddock, 311, 317 
sg 208, 218, 284, 378, 408, Page, 208, 210, 352, 353 
Paget, 425 
Morehouse, eat | Pagitt, 425 
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Paine, 306 | Preston, 403 | Sabin, 29 
Painter, = Price, ae Sachs, 596 
Paley, Prime, Safford, 498 
Palmer, 96, 211, 213, 331, oa Prince, 610, B12 Sage. 286, 287, 459 
450, 451, 452, 494, 504, 505, Proctor, 641 | Sahakyan, 31 
ud, 598, 640, 642, 644 Pronier, 621 Sainsbury, 558 
es 491 Prudentius, 595 | Salmon, 211 
Park, 3035 329, 357, 370, 493, Prynne, 550 | Salter, 1874, 494 
504, 1, 588 Pullan, 309 Saltmarsh, 558 
Parker, 177, 95, 305, 329, "397, Punchard, 13 Salway, 533 
491, = Purmot, 251 Samuel, 353 
Parkhurst, Putnam, 95, 352, 353 Sanderson, 559 
Parsons, 353, 450, 493, 561, Putney, 29 Sandys, 232, 596 
614, 615, 642 Pym, 244, 542 Sanford, 641 
Partridge, 94, 289 Sargent, 213, 307, 490 
Patterson, 30, 285, 286 , Quint, 208, 209, 450, 453, 458, Sarpi, 394 
Patton, 208, 210, 213, 31, ‘35%, | 467, 495, 499 Saunders, 588 
| | Savage, 93, 307, 406, 642 
Paul III, 334, 23 Raleigh, 238, 246 Say, 233, 393, 395, 533 
Paul IV, 624 | Rand, 305, 450 Sayles, 521 
Payne, 311 Randolph, 77,3 344, 634 Scales 28, 95 
Payson, 229, 261 Rankin, 451, 452, 492) 602, 639 Schaff” 18, 14, 16, 78, = 479, 
Payton, 294 | Ranney, 493 588, 634 
Peabody, 30 | Rathband, 339 Schirmer, 598 
Peacock, 306, 632 | Ray, 30 | Schofield, 491 
Peck, 67, 309, 310, 353 | Raymond, 459 | Schneider, 307 
Peebles, 211 Redlon, 93 | Scotford, 352 
Peet, 491| Reed, 94, 209, 811, 352, 504| Scott, 94, 216, 577, 578, 642 
Pellegrino, 332 | Reese, 210 | Scribner, 78, 79, 340, 479, = 
Penn, 564 Reid, 94 | Scroggs, 
Pennington, 533 Reissner, 595| Scudder, 212, 352, 452, Pt 
Penry, 436 | Relyea, 492, 641 642 
Pe orkins, 373, 403, 493, 641, 643 Reynolds, 306 | Seaborne, 405, 407 
Perrin, 93 | Rice, 286, 305, 352 | Seabury, 305, 353 
Perronet, 597 Rich, p | Searby, 208 
Perry, 380. 94 | Richards, 426 | Searle, 853, 492 
Peter or Peters, 258, 310,387, | Richardson, 95, 310, 67, ‘1, Sceley, 286 
888, 390, 545, 546, 549, 550, 49 93, 6 Sellers, 305 
552, 553, 554, 555, 564, 565, Richmond, Seelye, 305, 491, 641 
567, 568 Riddel, 352 | Severance, 311 
Pettibone, 30, 353 | Riddle, 308 | Sewell, 353 
Phelps, 74, 88, 305, 329, "588, Kidley, 233 | Seymour, 93, 94, 305 
590 | Riedinger, 811 | Shaftsbury, 545 
Philip II, 624, 627 Riley, 86 | Shanks, 493 
Phillips, 93, 592, 614 | Rindell, 807 | Shattuck, 94, 641 
Philpot, 556 | Ringwaldt, 595 | Shedd, 329 
Pickering, 533, 577 | Rippon, 409 Sheldon, 9, 353 
Pickett, 213, 491 | Ris om 251 Shepard, 85, 344, 494, 516; 633 
Pierce, 28, 353, 387, 476, "477, Ris 598 | Shepherd, 401 
493, 493, 610 Robbins, 307, 358, 453, 641, 643 | Sherburne, 306 
Pierson, 493 | Kobert, 595 | Sherer, 29 
Pigeon, 28 Roberts, “83, 310, 311, 630 Sherrill, 95, 210, 307, 353 
Pike, 213, 451, 642 Robinson, 80, si, 86, 306, "309, Shiere, 641 
Pipes, 307 385, 388, 891, 397, 402, 414, | Shipley, 
Pius V, 243 444, 451, 537, 538, 546, 547, | Shipman, 640, 641 
Platt, 309 | 578, 579, 597, 604 | Shorey, 492 
Pliny, 17, 18, 607 | Rochester, 572 | short, 805 
Piumb, 93,492  Kockwell, 311 | Shotwell, 307 
Plumer, 450 Rockwood, 30, rr Skeels, 307 
Plummer, 329 Rodgers, Sibbs, 403 
Plumptre, 13 Rogers, =» 209, 305, 306, S07, Sidney, 538, 563, 572, 591 
Plutarch, 578 310, 403, 478, 498, 641 | Silliman, 498 
Pole, 233 Root, 309 | Simonds, 531 
Polybius, 578 Ropes, 305 | Simmons, 561, 641 
Pomeroy, 94 Rosenmiiller, 14 | Simpson, 401, 534 
Pond, 208, 306, 643 Ross, 210, 303, 641 | Singley, 310 
Pope, 209, 309, 641 Rosseville, 533 | Sinnett, 306 
Porter, 93, 480, 616, 617, 618, Rounds, 493 | Skillings, 494 
642 3 Rowe, 409,410 | Small, 343 
Post, 95, 305, 309, - 492 Rowley, 94, 491 | Smalley, 358, 364, 378, 480 
Potter, 5, 309 Roy, 213 | Smart, 452 
Potwin, 274 Rushworth, 545 | Smiles, 627 
Powers, “29 Russell, 95, 210, 306, 318, 319, | Smiley, 264 
-Pratt, 94 450, 451, 563, 573, 641, 643 | Smith, 28, 30, 94, 211, 218, 225, 
Prendergast, 549 Rutherford, 655, 561, 571 259, 286, 305, 306, 307, 311, 
Prentiss, 492 Ruthin, 53: 346, 352, 353, 363, 373, 425, 
Pressensé, 16,17 Ryle, 330 452, 479, 492, 493, 505, 544, 


548, 602, 640, 641, 642 
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Smock 311 | Sylvester, 807 , Vaille, 310 
Smyth, 805, 437, 451, 455 | Symmes, 422 | Van Buren, 310 
Smythe, 352 | Syrus, 595, 604 | Van Cott, 449, 469 
Snell, 309 Van Der Kreeke, 95 
Snelson, 209 | Taine, 256 | Van Dyke, 815, 452 
Snow, 80, 495, 503 | Talcott, 806, 641 | Vane, 238, 248, 258, 395, "404, 
Snowden, 209 | ‘l'albot, 582 405. 407, 530, 532, 535, 538, 
Socrates, 77 | Taoner, 93 541, 542, 546, 547, 550, 559, 
Somerville, 630, 631, 633 | Tarbox, 2138, 381 70, 5u1 
Sophocles, 577 | Tauler, 622 | Van Hout, 422 
Southey, 257 Taylor, 30, 64, 71, 93, 209, 210, | Van Norden, 95 
Southgate, 450 211, 305, 352, 451, 452, 481, | Van Oosterzee, 11, 16 
Southworth, 422 491, 492, 494, 505, 535, 537, Van Tassell, 306 
Spalding, 642 590, 641, 643 | Van Wagner, 93 
Sparrow. 545 | Teele, 80, 95 | Vaughan, 594, 596 
Spalding, 28, 450 | Tenney, 310, 352 | Vaughn, 493 
Spear, 93 | Terry, 308, 452 | Veale, 380 
Speure, 352 | Tersteegen, 596 | Vessot, 491 
Spelman, 449, 469 | Tertullian, 18 | Victoria, 547 
Spencer, 34, 39, 629 | Tewks sbury, 94 | Viets, 353 
Spengler, 695 | Thatcher, 261 | Virgin, 452 
Spoor, 210 Thayer, 805, 353, 641 | Voltaire, 628 
Sprague, 29, 612 | Thomas, 358, 494 | Vose, 352 
Spring, 28, 366 Thompson, 36, i" 308, ’309, Votaw, 641 
Spurgeon, 593 
Spurstowe, 533 focus ” 258, 407, 575 | Waddington, 420, 445, 490 
Squires, 94 | Thorp, 449, 469 | Walcheren, 422 
Stanshall, 422 | Thurston, 208, 218, 294, 352 | Waldo, 230, 368, 372, 394 
Stanton, 491 | Thwing, 263 | Wales, 519 
Stapley, 533 | Tibbetts, 352 Walker, 28, 93, 452, = 467, 
Staresmore, 422 | Tickhill, 422 508, 6 
Starr, 309, 641 | Tiffany, 520 | Wallace, 93, 353, 504 
St. Augustine, 39 | Tilton, 458, 454 | Wallis, 286, 288 
Stearns, 451, 453 | Timlow, Walter, 373, 609 
Stebbins, 378 | Tinker, 93, 94, 95 | Walton, 53. 
Steele, 95, 305 | Titsworth, 450 | Ward, 29, 212, 340, 405, = 
Stennett, 419 | Tobey, 94, 358, 455, 643 | Warham, pas 
Stephen, 24 | Todd, 29, 309, 640, 643 | Warr, 
Stephens, 493 | Tolman, 80, 78, 95 | Warren, 208, 212, - 310, 
Sterling, 451 | Tomblen, 305 353, 4 494 
Sternhold, 608 | Tomlinson, 93 | Warriner, 18 
Stevens, 470, 471, 642, 643 | 'T omson, 247 | Warton, 608 
Stevenson, 309, 588 | Toplady, 590, 596, 605 | Warwick, 532, 533, 567 
Stewart, 42 | Torrey, 211, 353, 641 | Washburn, 11, 26, 504 
Stickel, 305 | Tourjée, 611 | Washington, 395, 597 
&tiles, 359 | | Touteville, 422 | Wastill, 533 
Btillingfleet, 400 | Towle, 93, 219 | Waterbury, 28 
Stimson, 319 | Townsend, 84 | Waterman, 210, 642 
St. John, 688, 542 | | Tracy, 310 | Waters, 305 
Stockbridge, 94 | Trajan, 18 | Waterworth, 641 
Stoddard, 879, 450 | ‘Travers, 25 | Watson, 91 
Stokes, 35, 444 | | Treat, 212, 225, 492 | Watts, ’30, 404, 408, 419, 490, 
Stone, 29, 305, 306, 310, 353, | | Trench, 588, 595 5m, 596, 597, 599, 601 
8s 452, 492, 505, 562, 642 | Tristram, 345 | Webb. 94, 450, 492, 642 
Sto 07 | Trollope, 634 | Webster, 245, 311 
Storrs, 28, 208, 210, 213, 225, | | Trowbridge, 309 | Weir, 492 
355, 381, 449, 452, 460, 463, | Trumbull, 541 Welde, 550, 551, 552, 598 
467, 469, 490, 492, 504, pe | Tucker, 210, 259, 309, 450, 521 | Wellman, 352, 353, 492 
3 | Tuckerman, 309 | Wells, 353, 390, “0 
Stratton, 402 | Tupper, 64, 66, 67 | Welsh, 
Streeter, 247, 248 | Turner, 213, 641 | W entworth, 251, 530 
Strickland, 533 | Tuttle, 352 Wesley, 404, 409, 416, 588, 594, 
Strieby, 213 | Twisse, 401 596, 597, 599, 605, 606, ,611 
Strong, 64, 71, 94, 208, 289, | Twitchell, 94 | West, 28, 453, 480, "492 
309, 311, 358, 367, 643 | Twining, 211, 451, at Weston, 642 
Stuart, 243, 360, 382, 391, 480, | Twombley, 0| Whalley, 551, 570 
550, 625 | Tyler, 94, 261, 481 Wharton, 533 
Stubbs, 428 | ‘Tyndale, 234, 235, 242, 253, | Wheaton, 30 
Studley, 442 | 304, 557 | Wheeler, 30, 251, 305, 451 
Sturge, 622 | Tyndall, 47 | Wheelock, 289, 472, 492 
Sturtevant, 91, 353,492, 494 | Ueberweg, = 479 | Wheelwright, 209, 251, 405, 
Sumner, 4, 485, 633, 634 | Ulrich, 596 450, 559 
Sutton, 87, 573 | Upham, 28, 289, 406, 407, 541, | Whewell, 632 
Swan, 642 | 548 Whipple, 
Sweetser, 208, 494 | Upton, ar Whitcomb, 306, 643 
Swezey, 310 Urban VIII, 215 | White, 94, 95, 387, 388, 398, 
Swift, 642 | Usher, 395 491, 493, 599, 640, 643 
Swinnerton, 306 | Vaill, 261, 527 | Whitefield, 498, 598 
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Whitgift, 406 
Whitehouse, 221 
Whiting, 91, 213, 562 
Whitney 

Whittlesey, 209, 213, 309, 402, 
Wiard, 93 
Wicliffe, 230, 233, 253, 255, = 
Wieseler, 

Wiesinger, 11, 15, 16 
Wightman, 12 
Wilberforce, 557 
Wilcox, 74, 307 
Wild. 95, 211, 353 
Wilder, 7 
Wiley, 452 
Wilkes, 495 
Wilkie, 310 
Wiikin-on, 641 
Willard, 352 
Willcox, 210, 332, 452, 505 
Willett, 492 
William IV, 547 
William of Orange. 243 


Williams, 93, 95, 211, 213, 234, 
258, 306, 311, 356, 357, 358, 
360, 363, 365, 367, 373, 379, 
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386, 388, 304, 395, 396, 420, 
491, 519, 587, 588, 570, 597, 
604 


Pogue 305 
Willis, 261, 643 
Williston, 285, 286, 287, "290, 

355, 356, 359, 379, 494 
Wilson, 94, 209, "306, ‘0, 338 


5, 440 
Winchester, 519 
Windsor, 95, 220 
Wines, 492 
Winkworth, 588 
Winslow, 811, 343, 388 


Winthrop, 252. 898, 406, 425, 
587, 540, 546, 558 
38 
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Woodford, 80 

Woodhull, 95, 323, * 825, 
352, 378 

Woodman, 

Woodrow, 


211 
Woodruff, 28, 307, 310 
Woodw ard, 286, 289, 472 
Woodworth, 209, 213, 204, 305, 


Woolsey 491 
Woolw orth, 363, 364, 365, ia 


Wooster, 358 
Worcester, 593, 594, 610 
Wren, 552 


Wright, 28, 29, 93, 95, 210, 498, 
642, 64: 


Winwood, 33 . 
Wither, 592, 603, 4 Wyciliff, 622 
Wiren, 
= pes 858, 425, 404, 605, 523 Xavier, 595 
olcott, 494, 605,251 | ~ 
Wolfsen, g;| Yates, 641 
Wood, 95, 287, siv, 321, 322, | Zabriskie, 94 
304, 403, 406, 453, 504, 582; | Zanchius, 403 
636, 611, 642 | Ziegler, 10 
Woodbridge, 538 | Zinzendorf, 596 
Woodcock, 806 ; Zoroaster, 77 
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Papers for the Sunday School, the Family, 


And Infant Class. 








The Periodicals of the American Tract Society for 1875 will be issued from their 
Boston Office and Salesroom, No. 219 Washington Street, and will contain many 
New and Attractive Features, 


THE CHRISTIAN BANNER, 


A Monthly Paper of sixteen pages, for Sunday School Teachers and the Household, will be 
reatly improved in the new volume. <A new and finely engraved heading, better paper, a 
Sus illustration in every number. Illustrations of the Sunday School Lessons 
will be contributed every month by Prof. Wm. M. Barbour, of Bangor, Me., and a val- 
uable series of articles by Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, entitled ** By Daylight and 
Lamplight,’’ will be among the attractions. 
Terms, 50 cents per year, or five copies to one address, $3.00, postage prepaid. 
Send for full Circular and Specimen. 


Cost Reduced to Subscribers. 


THE CHILD AT HOME, 


THE CHILD AT HoME is a profusely illustrated, four-page, monthly paper for 
the Sunday School. Its illustrations during the past year have been equal to THE FINEST 
cuTs in the best books of the day. 

A finely-engraved heading has beeu prepared for 1875, the design of which will 
be sure to please the children. 

The contributors to THE CHILD AT HoME rank second to none. Among them are— 
Mrs. M. E. Sangster, Mrs. Helen E. Brown, Frances Lee, ‘“‘ Ethel Deane,” Lindell Brooks, 
Marion Grayton, Mary Williams Greeley, Mrs. A. Campbell, Rev. E. A. Rand, Mrs. Mary 
E. Willard, Miss Mary P. Hale, Helen L. Hale, Mrs. F. Burge Smith, Ruth Argyle, Rhoda 
Emory, J. H. Ashfield, and many others, who know WHAT CHILDREN LIKE TO READ, as well 
as what will do them good. 

Mrs, CHARLOTTE GREY will continue to contribute puzzles, enigmas, anagrams, etc., 
to the department of Bible Recreations, and every effort will be made to give the read- 
ers of T'HE CHILD AT HOME the very best religious reading. 

Single copy, per annum, postage prepaid, 50 cents; ten copies, per annum, to one ad- 
dress, postage prepaid, $1.50; forty copies, per annum, to one address, postage prepaid, 
$6.00; one hundred copies, per annum, to one address, postage prepaid, $15.00. 





COST TO SUBSCRIBERS REDUCED. 


‘* By all odds the prettiest and best paper to be found for the use of Infant 
classes.?’ — Chicago Advance. 


APPLES OF GOLD. 


APPLES OF GOLD, the circulation of which has steadily increased from its 
first number, enters upon its fourth volume in 1875. It is a weekly illustrated 
paper, printed in large type, and is intended for the youmgest readers in the family 
circle and in the Sunday School. 

The Golden Text and the topics of the International S. 8S. Lessons are pre- 
sented every week. Four times a year APPLES OF GOLD is printed on heavy tinted paper, 
in brilliant colers, with no exira charge. This feature 1s specially attractive to 
children, reuders APPLES OF GOLD absolutely beyond competition, and makes it, in the 
words of the Boston Journal, a ** Marvel of cheapness ani beauty.’’ 

The postage on APPLES OF GOLD is prepaid, and it is furnished at the following rates : 
Single copy, per annum, 75 cents; ten copies, per annum, to one address, $4.50; twenty- 
five copies, per annum, to one address, $10.00. 

SPECIAL OF FER.— Monthly Edition. To accommodate Sunday Schools 
that do not wish a weekly paper, we will send the APPLES OF GOLD monthly, including the 
quarterly Chromatic Edition, as follows: Ten copies, per annum, to one address, $1.50; 
twenty-five copies, per annum, to one address, $3.00. 

Semi-lMonthly Edition. As we have had several inquiries for a semi-monthly 
edition, we have arranged to supply two numbers each month, including the quarterly 
Chromatic number, as follows: ‘Ten copies, per annum, to one address, $2.50; twenty-five 
copies, per annum, to one address, $5.50. 

Any Sunday School can now be accommodated, as we can supply a monthly, semi- 
montbly, or weekly edition of the APPLES OF GOLD. £&£@> There will be an extra picture in 
every number of APPLES OF GOLD in 1875, 


Postage prepaid onall. Full Descriptive Circulars and Specimens mailed 
on application. 





ADDRESS ORDERS AND REMMITTANCES TO 


Noyes, Holmes & Co., 219 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
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NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 















































Largest Newspaper Office in the World.] 


i $1.50. 
| 






(The New Tribune Building, now erecting. The 





Leading American Newspaper. 
BETTER THAN EVER. 


“* The new TRIBUNE of to-day, like the 
old TRIBUNE of the past, is to be conse- 
crated to the development of ideas, the ex- 
position of principles, and the promulgation 
Of truth.’ 


The unarimous and unsolicited verdict 
of the hundreds of thousands of readers of 
THE TRIBUNE, is that the paper was never 
so good as at the present time. During tue 
past year it has enlarged its field and im- 
proved its facilities in every direction, and 
completes the year 1874 with most encourag- 
ing prospects. THE TRIBUNE, however, 
believes in deeds rather than in words, in 
results rather than in promises. It points to 
its record and its columns for the past twelve 
months as the best evidence 01 what it has 
done, and the most satisfactory pledge of 
what it willdo, All the distinctive features 
of the paper will be preserved and strength- 
ened; the ‘Extras,”’ whose sale has reached 
hundreds of thousands, will be continued ; 
the front of its new building completed; 
and the present admitted pre-eminence o 
the paper not only maintained, but still 
further advanced, 


TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 


DatILy (by mail), one year, $10.00. 

SEMI-WEEELY, one year, $3.00; five copies 

one year, $12.50. 
_WEEKLY, one year, $2.00; five copies, 


tw . 

Each person procuring a club of ten or 
more subscribers is entitled to one extra 
WEEKLY, and of fifty or more to a SxemI- 
WEEKLY. Papers addressed separately to 
each member of Clubs will be charged ten 

cents additional to the above rates. 

2 ¢2-To clergymen THE DAILy TRIBUNE 
will be sent one year tor $9.00; THE SEMI- 
W8EKLY for $2.50; and THE WEEKLY for 


Terms invariably cash in advance. 
Remittances at senders’ risk, unless in 

registered letter, by draft on New York, or 

postal money order. Address, 

THE TRIBUNE, New York. 





THE TRIBUNE EXTRAS— A LIBRARY FOR ONE DOLLAR, 


[All of the following Extras are issued in Tribune sheet form, price 10 cents each. 
Those marked thus (*) are also issued in pamphlet form. Price 20 cents each, except No. 
21 which is 25 cents. 


No. 1.—TIllustrated.—Tyndall on Light. 

No. 2.—Beecher’s Compulsory Education; Fields’ 
Masters of the Situation; Phillips’ Lost Arts; Bel- 
lows’ Is there a God? Mark Twain’s Sandwich 
Island Letters. 

No. 3.—Illustrated.—Wilder’s Brain and Mind; 
Barker's Discoveries of the Spectroscope; Young 
on the Sun. 

No. 4.—Shakes perean Studies, Weiss; Parton's Pil- 
grim Fathers; Bret Harte’s Argonauts of '49. 

No. 5—Illustrated—Elsberg on Sound and Speech; 
Raymond on the Seven Senses; Godwin on True 
and False Science. 

Nos. 6 and 7.—Beecher’s Yale Theological Lecture. 

No. 8.—Method of Creation—Twelve Lectures by 
Prof. Agassiz, concerning Animal Life. 

*No. 9 —Illustrated — Astronomy (Proctor) and 

ctures by Agassiz at Penikese. 

No. 10.—lilustrated.—Science for 1873.—Proceed- 
ings of the Meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, at Portland. 

No. 14—Exploring Expeditions—Agassiz on the 
Amazon; Whitney and Hayden in Colorado. 





*No. 15.—Discoveries on the Site of Ancient Troy 
Letter by Bayard Taylor); Brown-Sequard on the 
{recon Proctor’s Farewell Lectures on Astronomy. 
No. 16.—The Brooklyn Congregational Council: 
P di Di i Decision, and Review by 





Pr 
. Dr. Leonard Bacon. ie 
ReNion 7 and 20.—Sermons by the principal preach- 
ers of all denominations in New York and vicinity. 
The entire Extra Series above described sent by 


mail for One Dollar. 


No. 12.~—The Evangelical Alliance Meetingin New 
82 pp.) 25 cents. 
Yom Tee down -Boquerd on the Nerves; Ham- 
mond on Alcohol. Bel Western Surveys; 
i 1 demy of Science papers. 
Neel. Coggic’s and Biela’s Comets; Meetin; 
at Hartford (1874) of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and the Philological 
tion, ete. etc. 

Ce Be Bayard ‘Taylor in Egypt and Iceland. 
In sheet form only. Price 10 cents. 
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D. Lothrop & Co.’s New Books & New Editions. 


HOUSEHOLD PUZZLES. By Pansy. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 
The announcement of a new book by Pansy is sufficient to create a large demand for it. 
This latest work will add to the author’s already high reputation, and afford pleasure and 
rofit to many a puzzled household. 
HOSE BUOYS. By Faye HunTINGTON. 16mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 
A work of absorbing interest, excellent in style, and teaching the highest lessons. It is 
a noble book for the older boys. 
BOURDALOUE AND LOUIS XIV. From the French of L.L. F. BUNGENER. 12mo. $1.50. 
This volume presents a phase of French life with which we have never met in any other 
work. The author is a minister of the Reformed Church in Geneva, where his work has 
been received with unexampled popularity, having already gone through fourteen editions. 
The writer has studied not only the divinity and general literature of the age of Louis XIV, 
but also the memories of that period, until he is able to reproduce a life-like picture of society 
at the court of the Grand Monarch. — a 
KNIGHTS AND SEA KINGS: or, The Middle Ages. A companion volume to ** Myths 
and Heroes.” Edited by S. F. SMITH, D.D. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.75. 
Gives a history of the romantic Knights of Malta, and a general view of chivalry, its 
rise and decline. 
STELLA AND THE PRIEST; or, The Star of Rockburn. By LAuRIE LoriInG. 16mo. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 
The incidents are startling; and the subject — Roman Catholic Schools and their Perils 
— is one that needs to be considered and understood. 
BIBLE LESSONS, for 8.8. Concerts and Anniversaries. By EDMUND CLARK. 18 Num- 
bers, as follows : — 
No.1. Temperance Band, etc. No. 10. The Circle of the Graces, etc. 
“ 2. ‘ 








Koses. 11. The Six Days of the Creation, etc. 
“ 3. Flowers. «12. The Sea. 
© 4, Our Shepherd, ete. *¢ 13. The Christian Graces. 
‘© 5 Names of Christ, ete, « 14, Consider the Lilies, etc. 
** 6. Praise Concert. “ 15. Brevity of Life, etc. 
“ 7. The Morning Star. s 16. The ‘I'wo Ways, etc. 
‘© 8, The New Year. “ 17. Rock of Ages, ete. 
“ 9, Faith. 18, Musical Instruments of the Bible, etc. 


Price 5 cts. each. The same bound in one 16mo volume, cloth. $1.00, 
VERY ELEGANT HOLIDAY BOOKS. JUST READY. 

HOLIDAY ALBUM (The), for Boys. 88 full-page illustrations. Large 16mo, tinted paper. $1. 

HOLIDAY ALBUM (The), for Girls. 88 full-page illustrations. Large 16mo, tinted paper. $1. 

SONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. Containing the most familiar and popular Songs for the 
Little Ones, and 60 full-page illustrations. 16mo. Illustrated. 75 cts. 

CHILDKEN’S PICTURE STORY BOOK (The). By LAuRIE LoRING. 16mo. 175 full- 
page illustrations. $1.50. 

BIBLE STORIES for Children. Containing the Stories of Daniel, Noah, King David, 
Elijah and Elisha, and Joseph and his Brethren. 16mo. Illustrated. 75 cts, 

NAME ABOVE EVERY NAME (The); or, Devotional Meditations. With a Text for 
every Day in the Year. By the Rev. SAMUEL CUTLER. Plain edition, $1.00. Full gilt, 
$1.50. Ked line edition, $2.00. 

The whole book is eminently evangelical, and fitted to foster the growth of true and 

KG piety in the soul. — Congregationalist. 

AILY MANNA FOR CHRISTIAN PILGRIMS. By Rev. BARON 8T0w, D.D. Plain, 
25 cts. Gilt, 40 cts. Red line edition, $1.00. 

“PLAY SCHOOL STORIES.” Martua T, LAMB. 4 vols, $2.40. 

LITTLE FOLKS SERIEs. In new and Ester Reid. 
very attractive style of binding. 12vols. | Julia Reid. 

1,80. King’s Daughter. 

THE TRUE STORY SERIES. Beauti- Wise and Otherwise. 
fully printed on tinted paper. Upwards | LIBRARY OF ADVENTURE. 2vols. $3. 
of 100 illustrations. Ghesms on cover. African Adventures and Adventurers, 

12 vols. $2.40. First Explorers of North America. 

OUR BOYS’ HOLIDAY LIBRARY. Il- | ISLAND HOME SERIKS. 3 vols. $4.00. 
lustrated. Printed on tinted paper, with Island Home. 
beautiful chromo on the cover. 6 vols. $3. Young Americans Abroad, 

OUR GIRLS’ HOLIDAY LIBRARY. Il- | ‘The Captive iv Patagonia. 
lustrated. Printed on tinted paper, with | PIONKERS OF THE NEW WORLD. 4 


beautiful chromo on the cover. 6 vols. $2. vols. $5.00. 

SOLDIERS AND SERVANTS OF Plymouth and the Pilgrims. By Banvard. 
CHRIST. 3 vols. $4.00. Southern Explorers and Colonists, 

An American Woman in China, Pioneers of Marylaud. 

A Good Fight. Soldiers and Patriots of the Revolution. In 

Dr. Grant and the Mountain Nestorians. Press. 

THE BUNGENER HISTORICAL SERIES, | THE PANSY SERIES. With new illus- 
4vols. $6.00. trations. 4 vols, $3.00, 

Bourdaloue and Louis XIV. Jessie Wells. 

Louis XV and his Times, Docia’s Journal. 

Rabaut and Bridaine. Bernie’s White Chicken; to which is added, 


The Tower of orn The Diamond Bracelet. 
ESTER REID LIBRARY. 56 vols. $7.50. Helen Lester; to which is added, Nanie’s 
hree People. Experiment. 
Hessrs. D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, publish the Celebrated $1,000 and $500 Prize Series, the 
Pansy books, and other choice books, for S. S. Libraries and home reading. Catalogues free. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS — 1874. 


MORNING STAR LIBRARY, 8 vols. $5.00. 


Lost NOTE. SLEIGH-RIDE. IDLE Boy. 
STick-GATHERERS. HATTIE PRESTON, FLOWER-GIRL. 
FROZEN EARS. GOLDEN RULE. 


Above and Below; or, a the Baby Died 
Blind Florette .... oeeeee 
Boston Lectures, 1872. ° 
Everyday Margaret... . 
Kate Jameson. ..... . 
Margaret’s Choice. ... —" 
Missions of American Board. By Dr. 
Oriental Missions, vol.le cece 
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vol. 2. 

Platform Eerle siastical Polity, 1865. 
Robbie and his Mother. . . : 
Tom Carroll; or, His Piace in the World ° 
Davie Armstrong ere ye eo 
One of the Least. «2. ee eccccevvee 
Fern Glen. . 2... 

Oakwood and its Lessons; or, What we Can D 
Sunday Eve's at Northcourt ... ee ees 
My Brother Harold .... oe 
Uncle Charles; or, Labors More Abundant. 
Child Life in New England 
Hillside Cottage. ... 
African Traders... . 
Tom Gillies. ....-. 
Trapper’s Son... «« 
Deepdale End. . ° 
Three Paths in Life . oseere ° 
Two Boys Saved; or, A Plain Woman. Mar 
Waive, the Foundling . ‘ 
Essie’s Journey, and Ww hat. She Found in It. ° ° 
Courts and Corners. ...«..e-. os oe . 
Success of Evil. By Rev. ‘A. 8. Kedzie. eeee ° 
Worth of the Soul, and Other Sermons, By Rev. Bennet Tyle 
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The Traveller's Inn. . eee 
Christmas Week at Grandmother. Cherryheart’s « eeee 

The Cross and the Cell. By Rev. N. Adama, D. D. 

The W ay, the Truth, and the Life. By Rev. Julius i. Seelye . . 
Rivet Remeber AO MIEEE oo. 5) os S's Kie'b cies 6 bese 6 410006 


A NEW TRACT FOR THE TIMES: 


Way To Be Saved. By Mark Hopkins, D.D. «ee cere et cover evecvece 


NEW HISTORY OF MISSIONS. 


DR. ANDERSON’S “HISTORY OF THE MISSIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS IN INDIA,” 450 pages, 
sent free by mailto any part of the country on the receipt of $1.50. It contains a chapter on 
the Board and its first Missionaries, another on the Opening of India to the Gospel, and 
condensed Histories of the Missions to the Mahrattas of Western India, and to the Tamil 
people of Northern Ceylon and Southern India. 


FOR SALE AT DEPOSITORY, 


Congrecational House, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
MOSES H,. SARGENT, - - Treasurer, 
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TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 


The increasing demand for a Bible for 
Sunday School Teachers’ 


Use, in the class and at home, that should be light, portable, and compact, yet amply sup- 
plied with the regular references, and in addition with 


MAPS, TABLES, INDESEES, 


And other helps in the study in the Word, has long been felt by us. 

Having never been able to find such a book, we have imported from London the Bible 
in sheets, printed on fine paper, in three sizes of type, with full references. These shects 
are the authorized version from the very best plates and printers. One of them is the 


RUBY 16MO REFERENCE, 


On very thin paper, making a volume only ONE INCH THICK when complete, thus giving a 
book suited for pocket use. Another is the well-known 


NONPAREIL 16MO REFERENCE, 


A good clear type, on thicker paper, yet making only 13 inches in thickness. 
Another is a book not so well-known, but highly prized by those who have used it, viz., 


MINION 16MO REFERENCES 


Between the verses, and about the size of the Nonpareil book, but a little thicker. 
With these sheets we bind up our valuable 


BIBLE TEXT BOOK, 


Of which a careful writer in the Suwnday-School Times says, ‘For all the purposes of 
an analysis, I can say without hesitation, and I believe every scholar wiil agree with me, 
the little Bible Text-Book of the American Tract Society is worth infinitely more than any 
great, unwieldy Analysis.” We also insert 


TWELVE FINE MAPS, 


Harmony of the Gospels, Chronological Index, Index of First Lines of the Psalms, Tables 
of Coins, Weights, Measures, Feasts, Great Prophecies and Allusions to Christ, a new and 
complete Table of Names and Titles of Christ, and a finely-engraved Chronological Chart, 
with other aids. 

We bind these books in our own establish t, in elegant Turkey morocco, at the fol- 
lowing prices :— 











MOROCCO, limp sides, thin boards «2. ee ees eevee e se 6 $400 
23 stiff boards. 2.2 eee ener ere erercececeeee £0 
59d best bevelled boards, nice gilt roll, etc... .. ees 600 
si best circuit or flap edges. wee ee eer eereereve 600 


We shall aleo bind some in finest Levant morocco of ouruwn importation. These books 
will be the full flexible, sewed with three-thread saddler’s silk, and in every respect the 
very finest books we can make, and will ali be stamped with our own name as binders, and 
seld at the following prices : — 

VANT, limp sides, thin boards. «2. eee ececcccescee o Sl 50 
- best bevelled boards, with full gilt roll, etc.. «+ «+--+ 750 
And also in the well-known and popular 


LEVANT KID-LINED, PROTECTING EDGES, 


Making a book without boards, the cover being simply two thicknesses of leather, and 
suited for hard usage. This book will be equalled only by Bagster’s best binding, and not 
excelled even by that. This book we shall sell at $10. 

Of the samples herewith, the single leaf is the Ruby type, and the double page is the 
Nonpareil, both showing the paper on which the books are printed, Minion is one size 
larger type than the Nonpareil. 


The prices quoted above are net, without discount. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
N. E. Branch, {16 Washington Street, Boston. 


REV, F, B, PERKINS, SEc’y. R. F, CUMMINGS, AGENT. 
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** National, Christian, Unsectarian.’’ 


The American Tract Society 


(Instituted in Boston in 1814), 





Being now FREED FROM DEBT, is vigorously carrying forward the work 
for which it was organized, in three principal channels. Firstly, it causes 
the preparation, publication, and distribution of 


New Tracts, 


which it is now doing to an unusual extent. Secondly, it works by means 
of its well-known 


Periodicals, 


which are in reality tracts in an attractive form, and are considered by 
many Christian workers indispensable auxiliaries in the Sunday School, 
the Bible-Class, and in times of Revival. Many conversions are directly 
attributed to these. Postage will be prepaid on all our periodicals, and 
they will be materially improved during 1875. They arethese: I. Tue 
CuRISTIAN BANNER, an Evangelical, earnest monthly, of 16 pages, for 
adults, families, and elder Sunday-school pupils, at 25 cents a year in 
clubs; IL. THz Caitp aT Home, a Sunday-school monthly, at $15 a hun- 
dred; and III. THe AppLes OF GOLD, a weekly for the youngest readers, 
furnished to clubs at 40 cents a year. These are all printed in a high style 
of art, and are now very widely circulated. 
The Society is also furnishing an elevated style of Religious 


Books. 


Its publications in this line have been very highly praised for their 
intrinsic value and elegant appearance. Catalogues are sent on appli- 
cation. 

Thankful for the success which has already attended the efforts to in- 
crease the efficiency of the Society, and for tokens of growing confidence 
in its management by churches and individual givers, the Executive Com- 
mittee now asks for 


Larger Donations, 
and begs for the prayers of all Christians in behalf of the great work. 





The Office of the Society is at No. 219 WASHINGTON 
STREET and 10 BROMFIELD STREET. 


Sga@> Communications should be addressed to 


ARTHUR GILMAN, Secretary and Treasurer 
(Box 211) BOSTON, MASS. 











Be oi 
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New England 
MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


39 STATE STREET, 


BOSTON. 





ACCUMULATION, JAN. 1, 1874, . $12,000,000 


Securely invested for the benefit of present and future members. 





The particular attention of CLERGYMEN is called to the advantages of 
insuring in a Massachusetts Company, under the wise provision of its 
NON-FORFEITURE law, by which every policy-holder is entitled to in- 


surance so long as his policy has a cash value 





JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
Secretary. President. 

W. W. MORLAND, M. D., WALTER C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 


Hon. DWIGHT FOSTER, 


Counsel, 
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WORCESTER’S 


DICT PTLONARD LS. 
VIENNA, ih | S 7h S)) MEDAL 





MERIT. 


“© Vienna, Austria, August 2, 1873. 
“Tt gives me great pleasure to report that the 


Medal of Merit 


has been awarded to your firm in consideration of the publication of the 
series of Worcester’s Dictionaries, and in my judgment it is an honor well 
deserved.” 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 
U. 8. Commissioner to the Vienna Exhibition, 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES are for sale by booksellers generally, and by 
BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 
BostTtowm. 





BOWKER, TORREY & CO. 


MARBLE WORKS, 


Importers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers, 
Cor. Portland, Chardon & Bowker Sts. 





OFFICE ENTRANCE 


118 Portland, 55 Chardon Streets, 
BOSTON. 


MANUFACTURED MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
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MORTGAGE LOANS. 








OLIVER W. SHAW and HARLAN W. PAGE, 


President. and Cashier, 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
AUSTIN, MINNESOTA, 


Besides the ordinary Bank business, make LOANS ON First MorTGAGE REAL EstTaTE 
Security for a term of years so as to net the lender twelve per cent per annum. 

Can refer to parties in each of the New England States and New York, for whom such 
loans have been made. 


Correspondence Solicited and Inquiries Cheer- 
fully Answered. 


ADDRESS EITHER PARTY NAMED ABOVE. 





LYMAN BAIRD. FRANCIS BRADLEY. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


LOAN AGENCY 


AND REAL ESTATE OFFICE, 








No. 90 La Salle Street, 


CHICAGO. 


Particular attention given to the negotiation of LOANS secured by Bond and 
Firs‘ Mortgage, and to the Purchase and Sale of REAL ESTATE. 
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“THEN RY L. GAY, 
ARCHITECT 


No. 90 La Salle Street, 
CBICAGO, ILLINOIS. 








Designs and Plans furnished for Churches, 
Parsonages, etc. 





Having had an extended patronage in Hcclesiasti- 
cal Building, embracing Costly Churches and Cheap 
Mission Buildings, it is with confidence that I present 
my claims to the notice of the building public. I 
have designs for Small Country Churches, which 
have been erected, and which have given satisfaction 
to the congregations, both in cost and beauty of 
design. Also, Expensive Churches, ranging in cost 
from $25,000 to $150,000, and on improved 
plans for seating, etc.; acoustics, ventilation, modes 
of ingress and egress having been carried out in all 


their PRACTICAL requirements. 





I refer to the First Congregational Church of Chicago, 
Rev. E. P. Goodwin, D.D., Pastor, as one among the 
Churches I have erected. 


Photographs for cheap churches, erected for $1,200 and 
upwards, sent on receipt of 25 cent stamp. 
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FURNITURE 


WAREROOMS, 
WASHINGTON STREET, 


Corner of Haymarket Square, 


BOSTON. 


WHERE WE OFFER 


| PARLOR SETS, 
CHAMBER SETS. 
DINING ROOM 


rterly Advertiser. 











AND 


HALL FURNITURE 


All of the latest designs and best quality. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


MANUFACTURERS. 
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We beg to cail the attention of 


~ ene (C2, i ee CF? 


and other professional gentlemen to the Cap which we 
manufacture to meet a demand from gentlemen requiring an 
article of head-wear to take the place of a 


DRESS HAT, 


while driving, jor evening wear, or rainy weather. Lt shades 
che eyes from the sun, protects the neck and ears from the in~ 
clemency of the weather, ts light in weight, and soft and easy 
to the head. A good companion to the traveller. Lt is much 
worn by CLERGYMEN AND PHYSICIANS, ¢he chief characteristic 
of the cap being its 


QUIET DIGNITY OF STYLE. 


Made from jine black broadcloth. 





Price, = = #$-4.00 each. 





sent to any part of the Untied States upon 
recetpe of price. 


BENT & BUSH, 
ra 





shionable Hatters, 


273 & 275 Washington Street, Boston. 
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FOR TWO YEARS ENDING APRIL 27, 1874. 





In presenting this Report, it is proper to observe that no Annual 
Report was made last year, for reasons which it is not necessary, 
perhaps, to state, so that the present one will cover a period of two 
years. A brief statement is all that is deemed necessary at the present 
time. 

We have to record with sincere regret the death, since our last an- 
nual meeting, of one of our earliest friends, and a Corporate Trustee of 
the Society, the Rev. Isaac Ferris, D.D, 


Progress of the Society. 


During these two years the Society has studiously aimed to promote 
the one object of its organization. It has moved on quietly in its ap- 
propriate sphere, maintaining an extensive correspondence, putting 
in circulation its permanent documents, and using the press, as far as 
practicable, in the prosecution of its work. And if no marked results 
have followed; if we have no rapid growth to chronicle; if we have had, 
on the contrary, much to discourage and try our faith, there has still 
been decided advancement—all, perhaps, that could reasonably have been 
expected from the outlay of means and efforts to promote it. Besides the 
valuable and increased service rendered in connection with our First plan in 
the way of ordinary life insurance, we have nearly trebled the number of 
members in connection with our “Parish” plan. The aggregate€pro- 
vision made for the families of the clergymen who have availed them- 
selves of our services, has increased from $332,000 to $1,500,000. 

From our point of view it may seem strange and a discouraging fact, 
that so few, comparatively, of our ministers and churches have shown 








any practical intetést in our efforts. But it must be borne in mind that 
very few of our clergy can spare from their scanty incomes even the 
‘moderate sum needed to maintain a membership in our Parish Associa- 
‘tion, and that it will require years of persistent enlightenment and de- 
nominational discipline to educate our parishes and bring them up to 
this work. It must also be remembered that we have not had a solitary 
~agent at work. We have had no denominational codperation either in the 
form of money orof influence. And the cause is not sufficiently advanced to 
command the voluntary and essential aid of our pastors and church judi- 
catories. There has existed, also, in the public mind, not a little misap- 
prehension and prejudice, if not active hostility, on the part of interested 
parties. And even the Press we have been able to use only to a limited 
extent, as the immense advertising patronage which it receives from our 
insurance companies makes it difficult to get a hearing for a Society 
which does not advertise, and which presents to the Church a plan per- 
sistently and bitterly denounced by many professional experts and insur- 
ance men. The land swarms with insurance agents who have a personal 
interest in decrying a Society whose services are free,and whose methods it 
is claimed have a manifest advantage over their own. Our life insurance 
papers have devoted not a little space to the most extravagant and 
reckless statements and calculations designed to prove the utter worth- 
lessness of all “‘codperative” and “mutual” forms of life insurance. And 
lecturers and agents have taken up the cry and repeated it every- 
where. 

What we have gained has been gained mainly by the still small voice 
of reason and of facts, speaking through the 150,000 documents which 
we have put into the hands of the ministry and leading laymen in our 
churches, and by a laborious and pains-taking system of personal cor- 
respondence. 

The growth of most institutions is slow in the beginning, and it is 
well that it is so, that they may have time to take root. Our life insur- 
ance*system met with but little favor for the’ first fifteen years. Its 
wonderful growth is but of recent date. 

This Society has made for itself a record during the four years of 
itsvexistence, at a very small outlay of money and time, which eclipses 
any existing organization for a similar object in the extent of its work, 
though several of them are over a century old, and hold large accu- 

mulations. , 
Nothing has transpired in our experience or observation to impair in 
the least our confidence in the wisdom and feasibility of our plans. 
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We did not adopt and put them before the public until quite sure of the ground 
upon which we stool. The criticisms recently made against our Parish 
plan do not in the least disturb us. They were all anticipated by us, 
and duly considered before it was adopted. We are intelligently and 
thoroughly satisfied of the “entire safety” of the plan, and this 
opinion is affirmed in the written endorsement of the eminent “ con- 
sulting” actuary to which it was submitted. (See Permanent Document 
No. 1, page 28.) 


Number of Ministers Aided. 

The total number of ministers provided for through the Society’s 
agency is about four hundred and sixty. A considerable number of 
these have preferred the “ordinary insurance” form, and we have 
extected insurance for them in several of our best companies at a 
material saving to them. ‘The majority, however, with both plans 
before them, have made choice of the Parish plan. The average pro- 
vision made by these four hundred and sixty ministers, or by their 
parishes for them, is near $3,500, and the aggregate amount $1,500,000. 
This is not a large sum, but it is sufficient to afford great relief and aid 
to their families in the day of bereavement. We have the means of 
knowing that in several instances the provision made by means of this 
Society has been and is now the chief reliance of the households which 
have been visited by bereavement. 


Parish Mutual Association, 


There have been admitted in all to membership 360 persons and 
parishes. Of this number seven in all have died; three have re- 
linquished their membership because of inability to meet their assess- 
ments; nine have been “suspended,” and a few are a little behind in 
their payments, who intend to continue. ‘Total number at the present 
date, including lay members, 368. ‘Twenty-three of these are half 
members only. 


Deaths. 





During the two years covered by the present report /our members 
in all have died, one of which was but a half member, viz.: Rey. 
Henry L. Hircucock, D.D., Rev. MELANCTHON HUuGHEs, Rev. SAMUEL 
G. APPLETON, and Rev. WILLIAM SPARROW, D.D. The assessments 
for the benefit of the families of the first three have been mostly col- 
ected and paid to them. We have but just received the legal proof of 
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the death of the last one named above, and hence have not yet made 
our call upon the class. 

As showing the growth of the Society and the increasing value of a 
membership in our “Parish” plan, we subjoin the following figures, 
premising that the class numbered less than one hundred at the time 
of the death of the first two named : 


Paid to the family of Rev. Horatio T. Wells, LL.D., $1,000. 

















. rs a Frederick T. Goodwin, D.D., 1,000. 
rm ' " Benjamin R. Allen, 1,150. 
2 a J Henry L. Hitchcock, D.D., 2,000. ‘ 
4s * . Melancthon Hughes (half), 1,200. y 
. ” Samuel G. Appleton, 2,400, F 





Mr. Hughes and Mr. Appleton died in November last, since which 
time there has been a large accession to the class. 

The cost of membership in the Parish Association, it will be seen, 
has been moderate, much less thus far than our original estimate. In- 
cluding the assessment not yet made upon the class for the seventh 
death, the whole expense has been to those who have been members 
from the first but $65, or an average of $16.25 a year. Averaging the 
rate to the membership from the beginning, it has been considerably 
less than $10 to each $1,000 per year of provision made. Assuming 
the average age of the class to be 45 years (which is not far from the 
fact), the cost per $1,000 in the “ordinary insurance” method at this 
age, is $37.97. So that, after making all proper allowance for increased i 
mortality, the saving by the Parish plan is very great. It would be | 
strange if it were not so. For, aside from the small initiatory fee, the 
members are not taxed a cent for “ expenses” of any kind. And their 
“ superior longevity,” as a class, avails them by this method, and by 
no other that has yet been put in operation. ; 




























Receipts and Expenditures. 


The report of the Treasurer will exhibit the financial condition of i 
the Society. A liberalsum has been donated to it by a few gen- 
erous friends for the special purpose of paying the membership fees on 
certain conditions specified. Sixty-five thus far have availed them- 
selves of this offer, and been received into membership without pay- 
ing the usual fee. Besides this there has been received for initiatory 
fees since our last report, the sum of $1,344. The expenses of the 
Society have been as follows: Salary of the Secretary, for six months 
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ending October, 1, 1872, (since which time hrs services have been 

free,) $900. Paid for paper, binding, stamps, mailing documents, rent 

of office, printing, clerk hire, stationery, and incidentals, $1,699.74. 
Total for the two years, $2,599.74. 

It is noteworthy as indicating the extent to which our principles and 

methods have found favor in the public mind, that the Committee 

appointed by the last General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church to 

devise and submit a Plan for Ministerial Life Assurance to the next 

Assembly, soon to convene, have reported a plan which is nearly iden- 

tical with the Parish plan of our Society, not being “able to devise 

anything better.” What action the Assembly will take on the subject 

it is impossible, of course, to foretell. But whether that plan or any 

I other be adopted by that body or not, the discussion of the subject 

" cannot fail to bring our plans into more general notice, and give a new 

! : impetus to our operations. As a society we shall rejoice to see the 

F work undertaken by so large a denomination in any form which, in its 

3 wisdom, may be preferred. We are willing to relinquish the field, if ne- 

cessary, in favor of denominational modes and agencies whenever they 

are matured and ready for action. Until that time has arrived we shall, 

i with God’s blessing, continue our work, and use our utmost endeavors 

to promote it. : 
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A New Feature in our Parish Plan. 


A new element has been introduced into our Parish plan, and one 
which we think cannot fail to find favor with the members of it and 
add to its prosperity. Laymen are now admitted to membership for the 
Lenefit of the clerical members. ‘They are assessed whenever a death oc- 
curs the same as the clerical, but in the event of their own death their 
families receive no benefit. The practical effect of this feature is to 
add to the membership without any increase of expense. Suppose 
Division A contains 400 clerical and parish members, and 100 lay 
members. The “risks” are on the 400 only, while the “ benefit” is 
from the entire class. The cost is thus reduced one-fifth to the clerical 
members. 

This plan was adopted many years ago by the o/dest organization for 
Ministerial Relief in this country—one that has existed for 120 years and 
been eminently successful; and not a little of its success is attributed by 
& its managers to the adoption of this feature. It affords to our laymen 
: an admirable opportunity to testify to their appreciation of the Christian 
Ministry, and in a systematic and sure method afford them aid at a 
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time when it is most needed. A layman is at liberty to represent one 


or any number of members. 


We hope this plan will find favor with our laymen. We believe it 














will commend itself to many of them on a careful study and compre- 1 
hension of the subject. It has been but just adopted by the Society, t 
and already several laymen have responded to the extent of twenty 
memberships. § 
In behalf of the Society, 

1 

J. M. SHERWoop, Sec. JAMES Brown, Pres. 





Let it be remembered that the Society is the accredited agent of our best 


Insurance Companies, such as the “Equitable” and “Mutual Life” of New 


PORE RAR OARS se 


York, and the Connecticut Mutual” of Hartford, and can effect insurance in any 


of them for clergymen at a considerable reduction from the ordinary cost. 





For documents, blanks, or information, address J. M. Sherwood, Secretary, 
38 John Street (P. O. box 2,783), New York. 











CRITICISMS AND REPLIES. 


SoME sweeping criticisms on our Parish plan in Zhe Evangelisi, of 
which Henry M. Fietp, D.D., is editor, drew forth the following let- 
ters—one from the Treasurer, and the other from the Secretary of the 
Society, in explanation and defence of it, which were, through the 
great courtesy of Dr. Field, published in his paper in the issues of May 
7th and 14th, 1874. As most of the objections which are or may be 
urged against this plan are here considered, we reproduce the letters. 
Mr. Potter’s is introduced in the following. 


Editorial Note. 


‘‘ We invite the attention of our readers to the letter of Mr. Howard Potter 
on our first page, in explanation and support of the plan of the Parish 
Mutual Association for insuring the lives of ministers. There is no one 
whose views are more entitled to respect, both from his high position as a 
business man, and from the kind and generous interest which he has taken 
in a scheme which he believes will lighten the burdens of our hardly-worked 
and poorly-paid ministers. As another letter is to follow, giving more details 
in regard to the plan here recommended, we reserve till another week what 
we have to say on the subject.” 


Life Insurance for Ministers. 
(Letter fron Mr. Howard Potter.) 


My Dear Doctor Field; The references lately made in your columns to ove 
of the plans of our Society for Promoting Life Insurance among Clergymen, 
and the great importance, in my judgment, of calling attention to the need 
which it attempts to supply, lead me to ask space in your columns for a few 
words on the subject. The following are the facts established by statistics, 
which our secretary has collected or verified. 

There are in the United States, at present, about 65,000 clergymen belong- 
ing to the various denominations of the Protestant Church. Their average 
annual salaries are from $600 to $650 only, the highest average in any one 
denomination being in the Methodist Church, but $700. Of these clergy- 
men only about one in nine, so far as we can learn, has attempted provision 
by life insurance for his family, and including clergymen’s leagues, and our 
“Parish” plan, and other organizations for affording similar relief or pro- 
tection, only about one clergyman’s family in eight, all told, is so cared for. 
Further, of clergymen attempting, by life insurance, such provision for their 
families, but about half succeed; fifty per cent. of the policies taken out 
upon the lives of our ministers lapsing from failure to pay premiums. 

These are fac¢s in regard to a service the most vital of any to the real 
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prosperity of our country and the highest interests 0 our people, affording 
painful proofs of the insufficiency and uncertainty of the salaries paid our 
clergymen, of the absolute want of provision for the future of their families, 
to which most of them are condemned, and of the struggles, too often inef- 
fectual, at the cost of which such provision is made by the few who do make 
it. When it is also observed that marriage is almost obligatory upon our 
Protestant ministers, as a condition of unembarrassed usefulness, the hard- 
ships of their calling as contrasted with that of men of family in other em- 
ployments is still more painfully emphasized. And if the number and aver- 
age quality of the recruits to the ranks of our religious teachers have declined 
of late years, as we have sometimes heard, no one, in view of such facts, can 
greatly wonder at it. 

So much in justification of the attempt which the Society for Promoting 
Life Insurance among Clergymen is making to incite the church to the per- 
formance of a duty which seems plainly incumbent upon it, which would ap- 
pear likely to do more to increase pastoral efficiency, by putting heart and 
hope into our ministers, and more to invite to their ranks young men of 
promise than anything else that can be done. 

Now as to the means. It should be observed that we do not restrict our 
offers of service to clergymen to the ‘‘ Parish plan,” which you criticise. On 
the contrary, if a clergyman desires to make his provision on a purely busi- 
ness footing, we do it for him without charge, if he will use us, in our best 
companies, and procure for him a larger allowance of commission than used 
to be allowed before we represented in this matter the claims of his class. If, 
on the other hand, he prefers a plan in which, with every element of security 
which we can obtain for him, he may have the further benefit of Christian 
sympathy and fraternal regard, as far as we can evoke it for his benefit, we 
offer him in the Parish plan advantages which are not within the reach of any 
plan of provision on a purely business footing. As_ to ‘‘ cohesion,” the want 
of which has been referred to as a principal defect of such a plan, we hope 
that enough of it may be found in the Christian Church to answer our pur- 
pose, if only attention is aroused to the hardships of the case of ministers as 
it now stands. What is requisite is membership by parishes for the benefit 
of their ministers, and membership by laymen for the benefit of the class. 
The latter plan has worked most successfully in the ‘‘Clergy Society,” as it 
is popularly called in the Episcopal Church of South Carolina, for over one 
hundred years, and though the losses its funds sustained by the war were 
great, it is still flourishing at the age of one hundred and twenty years. 
Such an example seems to show that the thing we have attempted is practi- 
cable. For our own justification I will only now further say that we did not 
inaugurate it without submitting our plans to several actuaries, all of whom 
approved them as practicable and safe, and the certificate of one of them oc- 
cupying not only a leading but an entirely independent position, we have 
published, in our document No. 1, which I send you herewith. 
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As I have attempted nothing but a very general statement of our case in 
this letter, and as in some particulars, and especially in speaking of our 
Parish plan as ‘‘ co-operative” in the sense in which that term is generally 
used, the criticisms in your paper have somewhat misapprehended and so 
misrepresented us, I venture to hope that you will allow us a further hearing, 
in which we may more fully describe and vindicate our work. In any event 
I beg you to accept our thanks for your courtesy in the matter thus far, and 
remain, faithfully yours, HOWARD POTTER. 


Life Insurance for Ministers. 
(Letter from Rev. F. M. Sherwood.) 


Dear Doctor Field: The letter of Howard Potter, Esq., in your last issue, 
gave a general statement.of the position and plans of the Society for Pro- 
moting Life Insurance among Clergymen. In my attempt to explain them 
more fully, and meet the objections urged against them, I will seek to avoid 
repetition. 

It is assumed by many that we have started an enterprise #ove/ in princi- 
ple and form, and unwarranted by precedent and sound business considera- 
tions. But this is not so. The main principles and features which we have 
embodied, and are aiming to put into practical force, were adopted more than 
a century ago by the founders of both the Presbyterian and Episcopal 
branches of the Christian Church in America, and they have been in living 
force to the present time. Our present denominational mode of ‘ ministerial 
relief,” and our ‘‘ordinary insurance” societies, are sodern institutions in 
comparison. Our time-honored ‘Presbyterian Annuity Co.,” and similar 
corporations in the Episcopal Church of nearly equal age, adopted life insur- 
ance as the principle, and applied it both in a strict ‘‘ business” and ‘‘ be- 
nevolent” form for ministerial relief. The ‘‘ benevolent funds” of the 
former were lost in the Revolutionary war, and we have been so unwise as 
not to replace them. But the latter have kept their ‘‘funds” intact, and 
made additions to them in various ways, till they now aggregate nearly a mil- 
ion of dollars. There must be some “ cohesion” in a system that has out- 
lived three generations! These corporate agencies are sound to-day to the 
core, and bid fair to live and prosper for ages to come. In the face of such a 
history, it is scarcely modest to assume that there are safety and permanence 
only in a strictly “business” and “ scientific” form of insurance. 

The basis of the Society whose plans have been so sharply criticised in Ze 
Evangelist, is essentially the same as that of these venerable corporations. The 
principle in all is the same—life insurance. In the application of this princi- 
ple we seek to use our best existing societies, both secular and ecclesiastical, 
as far as practicable. Our frs¢ plan is constructed with entire reference to 
this end, and we have worked it faithfully, and propose to continue to do so. 
This plan we have ‘‘ supplemented” by another, which brings in the ele- 
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ments of Christian benevolence and Church co-operation. All there is new 
in our society is its catholic character, and the mode by which the action of the 
church is evoked. Our chief object is to incite the Church, as Mr. Potter 
stated, to make provision for her ministry in the form of life insurance, and to 
make it an established attendant on pastoral settlement. We are not so 
anxious about the mode or the agency as about the thing itself. We urge 
the matter as a Christian duty, demanded by the honor of religion and the 
exigencies of the times, and insist upon it that ministerial relief shall be put 
on a ‘‘business” footing, and be no longer prosecuted by the church as a 
‘* charity.” 

We are therefore in favor of ‘‘ ordinary life insurance.” We have estab- 
lished a free and trustworthy agency, covering the whole field, and made the 
best terms we could with reliable companies in behalf of ministers. But a 
thorough study of the subject, and the experience of the past, have satisfied 
us that it is not practicable to make provision for the greater part of our cler- 
gymen by this method, excellent though it be. A few facts will make this 
clear. 

1. Little can be done by it for our foreign missionaries, or for a large por- 
tion of our Southern brethren, and those on our Western frontier; they are 
absolutely excluded, for the most part; and where not, the “‘extra rate” 
makes it quite too costly. 

2. At least one-third of the ministry are uninsuradle in first-class com- 
panies, as the profession is peculiarly subject to various nervous diseases. 
While as.a class they /ive the longest they stand the poorest chance in the 
hands of medical examiners. 

3. Again, the high rates, large payments, and the necessity ot meeting 
them promptly under penalty of ‘‘ forfeiture,” put this plan above the reach 
of full three-fourths of our ministers. Now can nothing be done ‘‘to put 
heart and hope” into all these Christian workers? Has it come to this that 
the Church of Christ can devise no method of relief save the uncertain and 
degrading ‘‘ charity ” collection? Is she afraid to move in the matter unless. 
our professional experts shall first certify to the ‘‘ business ” and “‘ scientific” 
certainty of any proposed measure? Could one of all her missionary enter- 
prises have obtained such an endorsement.? 

‘When we desire to get our life insured we go straight to the office of some 
strong company.” Thank God, dear brother, that you have the money and 
health, and ‘‘ family record” which insures your acceptance. I have tried the 
same course and failed, and so have hundreds ot my brethren; and thou- 
sands more long to do as you have done, but necessity forbids. With the 
average American clergyman life is a continuous struggle to keep want from 
his door. He cannot command a /arge sum of money at any time (as his 
salary is small and usually paid in driblets), or spare it if he could. Suppose 
he thinks of a $5,000 insurance, a moderate provision surely. He ‘runs his 
eye down the insurance table to 45, denoting his age, and finds that the pre- 
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mium on this sum is $189.85. And this in one payment, ora fixed day each 
year. His heart fails him, he cannot think of it. He must try some other 
plan, or leave his dependent ones uncared for. 

To meet all such cases our ‘‘ Parish” plan was devised. Those of abundant 
means do not need it, nor need life insurance at all. But to the majority of 
ministers it offers the only practicable plan we know of. And it was not put 
before the church till every detail of it had been subjected to a most rigid 
scrutiny on the part of gentlemen as competent to judge as any that can be 
named. The criticisms of Mr. Homans do not apply to this plan. It is not 
rightly classed with ‘‘co-operative insurance.” It is not a scheme devised for 
money-making on the part of a company or designing individuals, to act as a 
‘snare and a delusion,” but purely in the interest of its members, and is 
managed by those who take deep interest in the Ministry, and are willing to. 
use at their own cost the best means which study and experience may suggest. 

What zs the “Parish” plan? Simply a number of churches and minis- 
ters associated together for mutual protection. Each member pays a small 
initiatory fee and $10 for each death which occurs. Every dollar thus assessed 
and collected is paid to the family of the deceased member. The Society is. 
responsible simply for the collection and payment of the money. It 
assumes no risks. The members have all an equal interest in maintaining it. 
Each contributes a definite sum, in a business way, to the bereaved house- 
hold, with the assurance that the same aid will be extended to his loved ones 
at his death. There is the same motive to keep good one’s membership as to: 
keep alive a policy in some insurance company. The cost is certainly the 
minimum one, as there is not a cent taxed for ‘‘ expenses” of any kind. 
The payments are made in small sums, and never in advance. And it has 
one advantage certainly over ordinary insurance—the minister gets the benefit 
of his ‘‘ superior longevity.” 

“ The mortality which prevails among the clergy,” says an eminent Eng- 
lish actuary, in a recent official report, ‘‘ may safely be stated to be 20 per 
cent. less than that of the general community.” ‘Out of 100 of each of the 
following classes the number of those who attain their 7oth year is: clergy- 
men, 42; farmers, 40; traders and manufacturers, 33; soldiers and clerks, 32; 
lawyers, 29; artists, 28; professors, 27; physicians, 24.”—J/usurance Times 
(New York), Feb., 1870. 

Such a purely mutual plan, under the corporate control of gentlemen emi- 
nent for practical wisdom and Christian philanthropy, is not likely to prove a 
‘‘snare anda delusion.” The principle has been fairly tested under less favor- 
able auspices, and proved a success. The physicians of this city have one of 
this character, which has been in successful operation for thirty years. The 
“police ” have one embracing nearly the entire force of the city, and each 
family now receives over $2,300 on the death of its head. So have the fire- 
men, merchants’ clerks, and other classes. And why should not the minis- 
try?) And why should it not be a success? The plan has a corporate exis- 
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tence, and is so wisely framed that no “‘ legislation ” can interfere with it. It 
is catholic, and embraces in its scope theentire American clergy. Its estimate 
of mortality is based on the ‘‘experience tables” of the ‘Clerical Society” 
(English), which is much older than our oldest insurance company, and of the 
actual mortality rate of American clergymen for the last thirty years, which 
we have ascertained by investigation. 

The reasoning of those who criticise the plan is fallacious, and their con- 
clusions extravagant. There can be no such excessive mortality as is 
charged. If the membership were a fixed, changeless element it would be 
so; but it isnot. Probably nearly half of all the policies issued by our in- 
surance companies are suffered to lapse, and so a change of risks is made; 
and the result is that the rate of mortality in some of our oldest societies is 
even less than in some of the new ones. And the same will\be true in the 
Parish plan. Many members will drop out each year, and new ones take 
their places. And especially will this be the case as it relates to parishes. 
The risks are continually changed. Pastors come and go. They are pro- 
tected while they remain; and if they die in the service of one of these asso- 
ciated churches, their families are cared for. ‘This continual changing of 
members will keep down the average age of the class, and consequently the 
mortality, to something like our estimate. 

‘But what guarantee that the class will be kept up?” And what certainty 
that your chosen insurance company will be in existence a generation hence? 
Not a few have already wound up. Thousands of policy-holders have found 
themselves ‘‘ sold out.” And we are far from having reached the end of the 
chapter. We can only reason from fvobadilities here; and when we look 
at the object, the motive, the agency, and the multitude of ministers, the 
chances are quite as good for the Parish plan as for other modes.—But how 
about “security?” There zs something assuring in immense ‘ reserves.” 
But alas for human virtue and expectation! In this day of wide-spread cor- 
ruption and dishonesty, who can tell what moneyed institutions are abso- 
lutely safe? What securities and investments, and ‘“‘ reserves” are beyond 
the reach of possible loss? May it not prove in the long run that the promise 
of 500 ministers and churches to pay each $10 to my family when I die, is 
as safe a reliance as the average insurance policy ?—‘‘It lacks ‘ cohesion ;’ 
there is no ‘ business’ or ‘scientific’ assurance about the scheme.” The 
same may be said of our entire Church operations. Our vast missionary 
work, and every other form of benevolent enterprise, is prosecuted in the 
same way. But does the missionary hesitate to go to his distant field, or our 
Boards and Societies withhold or hesitate because there is no scientific or bus- 
iness basis on which to rest a demonstration of the certainty of the means? 
There is something higher and better even than a legal bond, and business 
obligation, and scientific demonstration. And the experience of the Church 
proves it. Without these she moves grandly on in her Christian work, plan- 
ning and accomplishing, sending out an army of missionaries into all parts 
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of the world, and sustaining her various enterprises at an annual cost of tens 
of millions of dollars. And the credit of these numerous ‘‘ benevolent” in- 
stitutions, without a dollar of ‘‘ reserve,” or ‘‘ capital,” and with no “ busi- 
ness” or ‘‘ scientific ” basis whatever, stands as high to-day throughout the 
commercial world as any of our banking or insurance institutions. 

Here we are willing to rest the case. We do not shrink from just criticism, 
but invite a thorough scrutiny of our principles, methods, and practical ope- 
rations, assured that they will command the respect and confidence, and we 
hope the sympathy and co-operation, of the ministers and churches of our 
land. 

In behalf of the Society, 


\ J. M. SHERWOOD, Sec. 


INCORPORATED IN 1870. 


The Society was incorporated by the Legislature of the State of New 
York, April 11, 1870, and the following persons appointed in the act 
trustees ot the corporation, viz. : 


James Brown, Esq., , ; . New York. 
WiLu1aM H. AsPINWALL, Esq,., oe 
Morris K. Jesup, Esq., : ‘ ne 
NATHAN BisHop, LL.D., . ‘ ee 
Rr. Rev. Horatio Porter, D.D., xh 
Rev. Witi1AM Apams, D.D., LL.D., “i 
KE. L. FancuHEr, Esq., LL. D., - ss 
Rev. Isaac Ferris, D.D., re 
Joun D. SHERWOOD, Esq,., : st 
Howarp Porter, Esq., : ‘6 
ANSON PHELrs STOKES, Esq., ; ee 


J. W. Werr, Esq., ‘ : Harrisburg, Pa. 
Rev. Rurus ANDERSON, D.D., . Boston, Mass. 
Hon. Joun V. FARWELL, ‘ Chicago, Il. 
Major-Gen. O. O. Howarp, . Washington, D. C. 


On the 27th of the same month and year, the Society was organized 
under this act of incorporation, and the following constitution and by- 
laws adopted as the basis of its action. 
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CONSTITUTION. 
Art. I.—Name. 


This Society shall be called “ Zhe Society for Promoting Life Insurance 
among Clergymen.” 


Art. I1.—Object. 


The opsxct of this Society shall be to promote among and to secure to 
clergymen of all religious denominations, professors, teachers in colleges, 
theological schools and other seminaries of learning, and to secretaries and 
agents of charitable and other benevolent institutions, the benefits of life in- 
surance in all its various forms; to stimulate, aid and codperate with eccle- 
siastical bodies, churches and individuals in making provision for this end; 
to receive, hold, invest and apply to these purposes funds intrusted to it, and 
thus to help, by lightening the temporal burdens and diminishing the just 


apprehensions of those engaged in these callings, the efficiency and success 
of their work. 


Art. [11.—Officers and Managers. 


The OFFICERS of the Society shall be a PRESIDENT, a FIRST VICE-PRESI- 
DENT, a SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, SECRETARY and TREASURER, each of 
whom shall be elected by the Board of Trustees at its general annual meeting. 

There shall be a BOARD OF TRUSTEES, composed of fifteen members, con- 
sisting of the persons named in the first section of the act creating this 


Society and their successors. 

There shall also be an EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, consisting of the officers 
of the Society, together with two others, said two to be elected at said annual 
meeting by and from said Board of Trustees. 

A FINANCE COMMITTEE and an INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE, each com- 
posed of three persons, and an AUDIT COMMITTEE, of two persons, shall, 
also, at said annual meeting, be appointed by said Board, which said Board 
may also appoint at any meeting thereof, or may authorize said Executive 
Committee to appoint, such agents as the work of the Society may require. 

VACANCIES arising in said offices, or in said Board, may be filled by the 
Board at any meeting thereof of which five days previous notice has been 
given to all the members of said Board. Vacancies in either of the com- 
mittees may be filled by the re-election of the remaining members of the com- 
mittees. 

A majority of said Board shall constitute a quorum, and may elect or ap- 
point. 

Each of said officers and committeemen shall hold his office until the an- 
nual meeting succeeding his election or appointment, or until the election or 
appointment of his successor. 

Any three members of said Executive Committee and a majority of said 
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Finance and Invéstigation Committees, respectively, shall constitute a 
QUORUM therein for the transaction of business. 

The DUTIES and POWERS of the respective officers and committees, named 
in this article, are prescribed in the by-laws. 


Art. IV.—Meetings. 


The ANNUAL MEETINGS of the Board of Trustees shall be held at the 
rooms of the Society, in the city of New York, on the second Thursday of 
January, at three o’clock in the afternoon. 

SPECIAL MEETINGS of said Board may be held at such times as it may 
designate, or it may be called together at the request of five members thereof. 

The various COMMITTEES may meet at such times as they shall appoint. 
The Finance and Executive Committees shall meet at the request of two 
members thereof respectively, and the Executive Committee at the request 
of three of its members. 


Art, V.i— By-Laws. 


By-laws may be made or altered ‘by the Board at any meeting thereof. In 
case of any addition or alteration, notice of the same, five days previous to 
, the action of the Board thereon, shall be given to said Board. 


Art. VI.—Members. 


Clergymen, on contributing to the Society fifty dollars annually, or one 
hundred dollars in one sum, and other persons by contributing one hundred 
dollars annually, or two hundred and fifty dollars in one sum, shall be honor- 
ary members thereof. 


Art. VII.—Amendments. 


The constitution°may be amended by a majority of the Board of Trustees 
at any meeting of which ten days previous notice has been given, and a like 
notice of the proposed amendment to each member of said Board. 


BY-LAWS. 


I. The officers of the Society shall hold office till re-elected at some annual 
meeting. 

II, As the Society is purely a benevolent one, the entire discount or com- 
missions allowed to it by the insurance companies shall be given to the parties 
insuring in connection with it. 

III. All clergymen in good health, and in the active service of the church, and 
under sixty years of age at the time of applying, and all professors in col- 
leges and theological seminaries, and secretaries and agents connected with 
the benevolent work of the church, meeting the same conditions, are eligible 
to membership in our Parish Mutual Association. 

IV. There shall be required of each member, at the time of joining, the 
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payment of the sum of $10, as an initiation fee, and the additional sum of 
$10 on the death of any of the members of the division to which he belongs, 
due notice of which shall be sent to him by the secretary. 

V. The mortuary dues are payable within thirty days after notice of the 
death of a member has been received. If not then paid, a second notice shall 
be sent by the secretary, and ¢hzrty days’ grace allowed, at the expiration of 
which time (sixty days in all), if still unpaid, the defaulting member shall be 
‘‘suspended,” not cut off; and if within a year from the date of his default 
he shall pay all assessments, he shall be reinstated in all the privileges and 
benefits of the Association. If his death occur during the period of ‘‘sus- 
pension,” no benefit will accrue to his family. 

VI. The privilege of a half membership shall be conceded, where pre- 
ferred, in which case the membership fee will be $5, and each assessment $5, 
and the benefit to the family in the event of death will be halfsthat of a full 
member. zs 

VII. Satisfactory legal proof of the death of any member must be fur- 
nished the secretary before any call can be made upon the class for payment. 

VIII. The Society will use its best endeavors to collect the mortuary dues 
and pay over to the proper person or persons the entire amount received 
in sixty days after satisfactory evidence of the death of a member shall have 
been received. 

IX. No membership shall be forfeited for any reason so long as the mor- 
tuary dues are promptly paid. ‘ 

X. A full membership may be exchanged for a half membership at any 
time, if desired, on application to the secretary, 
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Homes and How to Make Them. 


By E, C. big wea Tilustrated. $2.00. 
“ Altogethi ap 0 ae sure of being 
oat uncomment © aining readi 
art from any era on ert their erence 
the bP ogeny 0 ag book, however, is quite 
variously attractive. tt 
Meat ous a itd ing. So much good 
id rood taste on ae Rigen ine) sub- 
oe are not often, fe our t Selene: embraced 
within re equal com) hether the reader 
oin, alld or i or Nok, che. wat enjoy it vastly ; 
an ithe} js. be should give it is ta most dil gent 
tention. nalist (Bosto 


Notices of similar purport have appeares in 
Christian Tuteiligencer, 


ubtican, Boston Globe, Phitadet 
apr a Batetin 0 3 Inter. Oven, New Bed. od. 
ord Merc Har’ urant, and ma 
arthae jours) x 
TAttle Classics. 
Edited by Rosstrer Jonnson. 


XILE, | ee the following stotres:. 
a 


I.E 
* Ethan B: 


y Flight of a Tartar Ti‘be,”’ 
by THOMAS Da Grain. Elegantly bound. 


. These stories are indeed “Little Classics,” 
and stand alone in the list of short stories for 
intensified 7 rest and graphic. delineations of 
character. The volume is one to be slipped into 
the pocket and read while travelling, or, in this 
Autumn weather, on some moss-covered stone, 
with the many-hned Autumn leaves fallin 

at 4. awthorne, Gerald int Sr Bre 
Harte, E. Hale and the rest, have never been 
shrined ~ in this tasteful little book. 


_ mercial Adver' 
ae out BEL ECT. Containing admirable 
etches by_. Hawthorne. ae 
Quinge i} sBaiwer, Dickens, Poe, Mrs. Spo’ 
H. Davis, Tastefully rene 


‘00. 

II # “ TRAGEDY,” and IV. “LIFE. In Oc- 
tober. The twelve little volumes of which 
the series will consist dught to go into every 
intelligent scdaccmyg onde 


The Building ¢ of a Brain. 


By Epwarp H, Clarke, M.D., author of “Sex 

n Masation. $1.25. 

A n the propér education of girls, 
treating oh fully certain questions that were 
pereeeds om itted, or but briefly touched, in 

‘amous.“‘ Sex in Edneation.” Dr. 
Olarke’s 8 Ee as a physician, and the 8pe- 
cial attenti ragt lal he has given to the brain and the 
causes of rfeet or abnormal “aavnlop. 
ment, lend Cage wotmnt to. his opinions, and 
authoritativ Me Rips end this book to all who 
are interested in the eration of girls. 


The Indian — 


By Frawots A. WaLKER. $1. 
‘What shall we do with cite Indian? . Those 
si wish a considerate and noble-minded an- 

wer to iy various forms of this question can 
hardly bs es than to turn over the pages of 
ple 7 ey indeed, a book of uncommon 


Union. 
a x : yabiene which, although small,contains a 
clearer ex osition of fh on rie than can else- 
where be found,”*— ertiser. 








The Works of Mrs. Jameson, 
A tasteful new ge in ten yg With 
are Pilates. $1.50 per vol. Set, in box, $15. 
I do not know a writer whose works breathe 





more of the spontaneous,—the free. Beauty 
and truth seem to come to her unscught.” — Dr. 
nning. 


“ neil 

The Prophet: A seomny. 
A BAYARD TaYLoR. 1 yol.,12mo. $2.00. 

This pone, founded upon the “Mormon de- 
lusion, is full of dramatic power, and the secret 
ofthe Ay a8 of miad upon mind is pickin nf un- 
se eg The characters of the dramatis per- 

ne, particularly of oat ra the suffering but 
faith 4 Marcu are admirably drawn.” — New 


poner! rior tea ‘drawn his: Prophet marvel- 
et “wel ne. 
* This his strikingly original poem, ” — Philadel- 


+ he. Schosimnders Trank. 


Bg ag my a. vapee on Home Life in Tweenit. 
DraAz, author of the “ William 
Henry” ft A “Lucy Maria,”.etc. Paper, 50 
re cloth. 
book of excellent sense on domestic and 
penta topics that go ES iw | ocags Ail 
overworked. rome: li read it with intellt- 
gent appreciation, and “men folks” will find 
Many hints in itt for their thely Sarautage. 


Gunnar : A Norse Romance. 


By H. H. Boresen. Saunterer’s Series. $1.50. 

‘A beautiful romance, realistic as the novels 
of Géurge Eliot, telling the love tale of the 
mountain and Sreaen the spirit of its tender 
nan ue in ne ig hrough whose su, Kes. 
tive brevity runs at firead of exquisite poetry.’ 
_ cago hn 

“ Alovestory of Forschictin life, of wonderful 
freshness, the very breath of nature in ite pa = 
It has the charm of Bicrneet | himself, an 
true poetry in prose.” Bota Eoening Hail. 


Cloth of Gold and other Poems. 


By THomMAs BAILEY ALDaron, author of “ Mar- 
orie Daw,” “ Pradence Palfrey,”’ etc. 16mo. 


"Tt is some years since we have met with an 
American poet so rich | fa oe eee and 
promise as Mr. Aldrich.” don Atheneum, 

“Mr, Aldr ich is indeed a & poet of no ordinary 
power. Rory | oho « Weekly: 


Idolatry; Al ; A Romance. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 12mo. $2.00. 

* It is not a novel that, once xen up, can be 
set. aside for duties or for.other pleasures, but 
ite mysticism, its mental supremacy, will take 
such a hold upon the reader that no chapter, 
no page can be omitted, nor can any delay be 
allowed in the endeavor to reach from the be- 


ginning to the end of astrange rast anny 


mpressiye story. pester vel 


The Story of | of a House. 


From the French of VioLLetT-Le-Dvc. . Illus- 
gta by the Author. Translated by Grorer 


vo. 
A book at once thoroughly entertaining and 
Bo mas} It describes ae successive steps and 
rocaetes at the building of a house, fromthe 
Brat stroke L Z Ne Porn ionlenetion pate thet final 
perfectin, definitivns, simplicity, 
and abun Pr  tluistrations, render it peculiar’ ¥ 
clear and valuable. 


Chotee Rec Receipts. 


mg 8. W. Square 4to, $1.50. 

his collection ofsuperior receipts is no fancy 
compilation ; eve ceipt has borne the test 
of repeated ex Joey The proved working 
excellence of se recel ~e and their eae 
character will commend the book to all who 
appreciate the fine art of living well. 


piss For sale by Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


























CARPETS. 


GOLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNIGHT 





Cordially invite the public to an inspection of their Stock of 


Foreign & Domestic Carpets, 


OIL CLOTHS, Etc., 


Which cannot be surpassed. 


The Stock consists of EVERY GRADE, and will be sold at 
THE VERY LOWEST PRICES, 


The Garpeting of Public Buildings or. Ghurches 


Will receive our special attention, being in all instances sold at WHOLESALE PRICES. 





NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 


43 & 45 Washington St., 


BOSTON. 


GOLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNIGHT. 
































